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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


When I began my study of Jam texts X felt the urgent 
need of consulting some of the important Buddhist texts and 
commentaries to clear up some intricate pomts. In this 
monograph I have tried to present a critical account of the 
principal Jain canonical texts in the light of my comparative 
study of both Buddhist and Jain texts. As regards the 
contents of the Jain canonical sutias, they aro traditionally 
known as tho piavacanas of the Jtnas, particularly those of 
Mahavlra, precisely as tho main contents of tho Pah Nilcayas 
aro known as the sayings of the Buddhas, particularly those 
of Gautama. Their chief interest, therefore, lies m the clear 
presentation of various topics relating to tho lives of the 
Jinas and their teachings. An attempt has been made hero 
to acquaint tho reader with tho fundamentals of early Jainism 
as outlined m tho Jain canon as well as some other interesting 
and relevant information. 

In the first chapter I have given a general account of the 
Jam canon, and m tho following chapters a detailed treatment 
of some of the important Jain suiras has been made. Such a 
study is a long-felt want, and I believe that the present 
publication will remove it to a certain extent. 

I am grateful to Dr. E. J. Thomas of Cambridge for lus 
crudito Introduction, and I am also thankful to Mr. B. S. 
Naliar, B.A., foi? helping me with some Jam books whenever 
asked for. I am very much obliged to tho authorities of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for including 
this monograph into then* series. 

43 Kailas Boso Street, ^ 

Calcutta C. > B. C. Law. 

1st January, 1949. ) 




INTRODUCTION 


The present work by Dr. B. C. Law is to be welcomed 
from two points of view. It gives a clear analysis of the 
principal canonical texts of the Jams, but it is also a contribu¬ 
tion to the much wider question of the growth and ramifica¬ 
tions of Indian philosophical and religious conceptions. To 
give an impartial and balanced description of these is 
impossible without duly considering the separate directions m 
which the many thinkers of India have sought a solution of 
their problems, and the share which Jainism has contributed 
has not yet been weighed or even fully examined. 

At the present time the first thing required is to know 
what the records actually say. In this respect Western 
scholarship has always been hampered. The difficulty m 
ascertaining the authoritative records has often led to rash 
and mistaken conclusions. Some good work on particular 
suhas has been done by German, French, and Dutch scholars, 
but even the ablest of these investigators, Albrecht Weber, 
thought that the Jams were one of the schismatic sects which 
branched off from Buddhism. 

Another reason for such misapprehension is the fact that 
Jainism is a jp urelv In dian-form_of ..cultural -growth, and 
Westerners failed to find in it any philosophical ideas which 
they could link on to their own problems. Dr. Law’s work 
now allows us to approach the subject as a whole and from an 
Indian standpoint. He gives a picture of the material, but 
it is still material that needs much study and analysis, for it 
bungs into prominence many of the problems that still have 
to be examined before their place m the history of Indian 
thought can be fairly judged., From this point of view the 
calmness and impartiality of Dr. Law’s method will be a 
great aid to the clearness of treatment required m order to 
reach assured conclusions. 

The first problem that meets us is that of chronology. 
Where in the history of India is to be placed the activity of 
the Jams as we know it from the texts ? The mere settlement 
of tho points involved will be an aid m solving other parallel 
questions of Indian chronology. 

This leads us straight to the question of Buddhism. 
(l 'Both systems arose m the same part of India; both show that 
each of them stood m some sort of opposition to the other; and 
f they have m common a number of technical terms. The 
| question of a common terminology, which Dr. Law points 
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out is extremely important, though it has been largely 
ignored by Buddhistic students. Yet if we have reason to 
believe that certain terms such as asata and taiJiagata {tana- 
gaya) were used m a technical sense before being adopted 
by the Buddhists, we must approach them in a quite different 
way than by merely analysing their hteral sense. There is 
the further possibility that the borrowing was not always on 
one side, and that some hght may be thrown on Jainism by 
the parallel study of Buddhist texts 

One important feature brought out by Dr. Law is the fact 
that in the Jam texts we find many more references to related 
philosophical systems and to secular literary works than can 
be found anywhere in the Buddhist canon. Jainism m fact 
on the literary side shows a much greater development than 
what is to be seen in the Buddhist texts This aspect takes 
us further than the stage which Dr. Law has undertaken to 
examine in the present work, yet it is worth recalling here, 
for it shows that this stage was not a mere transient pheno¬ 
menon, but that it underwent a fruitful development, as has 
been well described by Buhler: 

‘The Jains did not stop at merely expounding their 
own doctrines in Sanskrit works They also devoted 
themse’ves to the secular sciences of the Brahmans. 
Their achievements in grammar, astronomy, as well as 
m some branches of secular literature, have been so 
important that they have received notice even from their 
opponents, and some of their works are still of importance 
for European science. In southern India, where they 
were active among the Dravidians, they have also 
aided in the development of these languages The 
literary language of the Kanarese, of Tamil, and of 
Telugu, rests on the basis laid by the Jaina monks. 
This activity led them indeed far from their proper 
aims, but it has created for them a not unimportant 
position m the history of Indian literature and culture.’ 1 

These words suggest what a rich harvest still awaits the 
historian and archaeologist, but for its proper compre¬ 
hension we must begin, as Dr. Law here invites us, with the 
foundations. 

E. J Thomas. 


' \ jj r JfieadJh Chandra' t ^ 13 ,^^ er s * u ^7 toII bo found m the interesting work of 
’ | (Bombay, 1047) ° n ” ra ^ W * ** Aneient Ind '° a * the Jam Canons 
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Chapter X 
JAINA CANON 

TJie Jain literary records developed through centuries 
and by stages. It is difficult to say that the Jam jcanon 
belongs to one particular period as the works belongmg to it 
are of different ages and ongms. The sacred books of the 
Jains underwent considerable changes with the result that 
some works or portions of works were added to the canon 
from tune to time. The words of Mahavlra, the celebrated 
founder of Jamism, were handed down by an oral tradition 
which took a complete literary form through ten centuries 
from his demise. Up to a certain, date this tradition was 
known m the form of the fourteen purvas, which themselves 
presuppose the existence of an earlier ten that had embodied 
the religious tradition of Par^va and formed a common 
basis of the Jama and Ajivika canon. That the purvas were 
gradually lost may be accounted for by the rise of the sacred 
books of the Jam canon—the siddhanta or agama by way of 
compilation from time to time. The process of compilation 
passed through several stages when it was stopped on account 
of the preparation of a final redaction of the canon at the, 
council of Valabhl under the presidency of Ai ya De varddhi- 
gam m 454 or 467 A.D. 1 

The occasional references to the texts representing the 
various divisions of the said canon seem to suggest a stratifica¬ 
tion of the angas , updngas and the rest and a chronology of 
their gradual development. 

There was a stage when the twelve angas were known and 
acknowledged as _the only, authoritative Jam sacred books. 
According to the"tradition of the Jam Church the twelfth 
anga called the Drshvada 2 has been lost. But even the loss 
of this anga may be accounted for by the compilation of 
other books on its basis. Practically speaking nothing has 
been lost. The Sutralcrtdnga (II, 1.27) expressly refers to i 
the twelve angas as forming the canon of the Jamas, ‘which 
has been taught, produced, and declared by the Smmanas, 
Nirgranthas, namely the Acdranga (all down to) the Drstivada’. 


1 Jama Siitras, SBE, Pfc I, Intro , p xxxvn 

8 This toxt deals elnofly with tlio dri§(is or dit(1ns which tiro nothing but 
the philosophical views of tho Jamas and other schools as tlio title suggests. 
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There are the sacred texts which were venerated as maitthana 
(matrsthdna, matrices) 1 precisely as the Buddhists held the 
five Nikayas as matuJA or matrices of their canon 2 Jacobi 
wrongly equates maitthana with, maydstlidna 3 The twelve 
angas were - no doubt the matrices or fundamental bases of the 
Jam Siddhania. Jacobi holds that the first book of the 
Acaranga and that of the Sutrakrtanga may be reckoned among 
the most ancient parts of the Siddhania. He further holds 
that the Yaitahya metre used in, the Pah Dhammapada 
represents an"older stage in the development of the~Yaitaliya 
than that m the SutraJxtangaS Regarding the angas it may 
be shown that Ardha-MagadhI which is the literary idiom 
developed in them is younger than Pah of the Buddhist 
canon preserved in Ceylon. Instances of parallelism between 
Jainism and Buddhism may be cited as well as of the influence 
of the latter on the former. Such epithets of Mahavira as 
Buddha, Tathagata, Sugata, and Sambuddha are borrowed. 
Jina, Arhat, Tirthankara, Vira, Mahavira, Yaisahka, Nir- 
grantha, the great Brahmana, the great Sramana and the 
li k e are the Jain specials among the titles of Yardhamana 

Silanka and other Jam commentators have tried to clear 
up allusions in the ancient Jam texts to the prevailing views, 
beliefs, and practices by means of systems and doctrines of 
the Sankhya, the Yedanta or the Buddhist Sunyavada philo¬ 
sophy. Similar allusions to these very views, beliefs and 
practices in the Pah canomcal texts suggest no doubt a much 
earlier stage of Indian religious thought which was im¬ 
perfectly understood by the Jam scholiasts. The safer 
means of distinguishing between earlier and later matter in 
the Jama angas consists m the side-hghts that may be gatheied 
from the Pah Nikayas but not from the speculations made 
by the Jam scholiasts who flourished long after Mahavira or 
his immediate disciples. The Jama angas are the mam set 
of texts upon which we can safely rely but the Pah Nikayas 
are no doubt of great help m corroborating the Jam evidence. 
The books of the Jain canon clearly show that the terminology 
and exposition of Jaina thought had developed by stages. 

The older parts of the canon contam many archaic 
forms. The older prose works generally abound m endless 
repetitions but some contain systematic expositions. Ori¬ 
ginally there were two kinds of Jam sacred books: the 


i 

slhana 

a 

3 

4 


Sutrakrtanga, I, 9 24 Matrsthana is also explained as Karmopaddna- 

Cf Indian Culture, Vol I, pp 107ff, for the meaning of maiuka 
Jama Sutras, TL, p 304, fn 3 
Ibid , I, Intro , p xli. 
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fourteen pun vas and the eleven angas. The fourteen purvas 
were reckoned to make up a twelfth anga called the Drsti- 
vada. The knowledge of the fourteen purvas remained up 
to Sthulabhadra, the _eighth patriarch after Mahavira. For 
some time only tew purvas were known and then the remaimng 
purvas were gradually lost. This is the Svetambara tradition 
regarding the purvas. The fact is that the purvas existed 
prior to the composition of the angas. 

The importance of the early Jam literary records fur¬ 
nishing materials for an all round history of India from the 
si xth century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian era has 
already been carefully discussed. The chronological position 
of Jainism has now been made sufficiently clear. The 
difficulty arose from the fact that the Jama canon belonging 
to the Svetambara sect was finally closed as late as the six th 
century A.D. The earlier literary traditions m the shape 
and form of the fourteen pun vas were gradually lost beyond 
recovery. How far and m what forms the Jam canomcal 
texts which are now available preserve m them the contents 
of the purvas is still a big problem. The Jam tradition would 
have us behove that the fourteen put vas were condensed 
m the twelfth anga known as the Drstivada which is unfor- 
, tunately lost. We have still a very imperfect knowledge of 
j the canomcal texts of the Digambaras. The important text 
| called Sa tlch andagama of Pu^padanta and Bliutabah has 
\ been recovered from the Kanarese country m south India. 

I Di. Hiralal Jam thinks that m it we have not only an lm- 
’ portant canonical book of the Digambaras but also a later 
representatio n of the s ubject-matter of the Drstivada. 
Another very 1 ancient and exli'austive "work on Jam cosmology 
called the Tiloya PanyMti_ has been published under the 
auspices of the Jivai dja Jaina Ghantliamala The later Jam 
tradition preserves the name of the Ajiyika canonjiqnsistmg 
of eight mahdnimiUas, and two mangas which are partially 
at least based upon the purvas coming down from the time of 
Par6va, the illustrious predecessor of Mahavira. The 
texts now included m the Svetambara Jam canon contain 
evidence of hteiary, religious and philosophic development 
of more than ten centuries. It would not have been possible 
to form any idea of this chronology of thought but for many 
interesting instances of parallelism between the Buddhist 
and Jam canon. As rightly pomted out by Jacobi, Jainism 
m its earlier phase was a presupposition of Buddhism m 
spite of many parallel passages occurring m the two tradi¬ 
tions. A good comparative study of the contents of early 
Jam and Buddlnst texts as has been done to some extent m 
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this treatise will surely be very useful although we have now 
broad outlines of hterary history of Jainism and Buddhism 
The sacred texts of the Jamas known as the agamas , 
which are collectively called the stddhantas, are forty-five m 
number They may be divided as follows. 

(I) Twelve Angas—(a) Ayaramga sutta (Acaranga 

sutra), (6) Suyagadamga (Sutrakrtanga), (c) 
Thanamga (Sthananga), (d) Samavayamga, 
(e) Bhagavativiyahapannatti (Vyakhya- 

prajnapti), (/) Nayadhammakahao (Jfiata- 
dharma katha), (g) Uvasagadasao (Upasaka- 
da£a), (h) Amtagadadasao (Antaladdasa), 
(t) Anuttarovavaiyadasao (Anuttara-upapatika- 
dasa), (j) Panhavagaranaim (Prasnavya- 
karanam), (k) Vivagasuyam (Vipaka-sutram), 
and (l) Ditthivaya (Drstivada) 

(II) Twelve Updngas. —(a) Ovavaiya (Aupapatika), 

(6) Rayapasenaijja or Rayapasenaiya (Raja- 
prasniya), (c) Jlvajivabhigama, (d) Pannavana 
(Prajnapana), (e) Surapannatti or Sunyapan- 
natti, (/) Jambuddivapannatti (Jambudvlpa- 
prajnapti), (g) Camdapannatti (Candra- 
prajnapti), (h) Nirayavali, {%) Kappavadamsiao 
(Kalpavatamsika), \j) Pupphiao (Puspika), {¥) 
Puppha cuhao (Puspacuhka), and (?) Vanhidasao 
(VrsmdaSa). 

(III) Ten Praklrnakas (Patnnas) —(a) Causarana 

(catuhsarana), (6) Aurapaccakkhana (Atura- 
pratyakhyana), (c) Bhattaparmna (Bhalcta- 
pratijna), (d) Samthara, (e) Tamdulaveyahya, 
(/) Camdavijjhaya, (g) Devimdatthaa, (h) 
Gamvijja, \i) Mahapaccakkhana, and (j) 
VSratthaa 

(IV) Six Ceya suttas (Geda sutras ) —(a) Nislha, (6) 

Mahamsiha, (c) Vavahara, (d) Ayaradasao, (e) 
Kappa (Brhatkalpa), and (/) Pamcakappa. 

(V) The two solitary texts —Nandlsutta and Anuoga- 
dara These two sutras have no common name 

(VI) Foui Mulasuttas .—(a) Uttarajjhayana, ( b) 
Avassaya, (c) Dasaveyakya, and (d) Pimda- 
mjjutti. 

Of the twelve angas, Jam philosophy has been dealt with 
m the Ayaramga sutta and Panhavagaranaim. Doctrinal and 
other_ matters have been discussed m the Suyagadamga 
Mahammittas, monism, pluralism (amkhavdda —Thanamga, 
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IV, 4), otcrnalism, materialism, etc., form the subject-matter 
of the Thanamga. The' ViyaJiapannatti not only throws light 
on the life of Mahavira but also discusses other topics. Per¬ 
sons bolongmg to any school of Jam thought will find the 
NdyddhammalcaM very useful A picture of ancient social 
life has been given by the Uvasagadasao. The Amlagadadasd 
gives an account of porsons who became siddhas after death 
and the Anullai ovavdiyadasa, of the lives of persons who 
became gods after their death in the Anuttaiammana. Names 
of some tribes and planets arc found in the Panhdvagarana. 
That the good and bad deeds dono in previous births have 
their respective influences, has been dealt with m the Vivaga- 
svya. Some narratives too are found m the same anga. 

The twelve upangas too deal with various subjects from 
philosophy to astronomy, geography to biography. The 
Uvavaiya gives an account of vanous attainments and 
penances of the Jama saints. A lino literary piece by itself, 
the Rayapasenaiya deals with the intricate problem of the 
identity of soul and body through the dialogue between 
Paesi and Kesi. The veiy essence of Jainism can be found in 
the Jivdfivdbh'igama. The Jam philosophy has been dealt 
with in the Pannavand. Astronomy from Jain standpoint 
has been well treated m the Sunya-pannalti and Camda - 
pannaih. The Suiyapiajjiapli (Sunyapannatli ) is the most 1 
important astronomical book of the Jamas. It is written in' 
Jam Piaknt and divided into twenty sections. The arrange¬ 
ment of the matter is not systematical. There is a com¬ 
mentary on the text by Malayagiri. The astronomic- 
chronological period on which the system of this text is based, 
is the well-known quinquennial cyclo with which we have 
long been acquainted TromTtlie Jyoiisa Veddnga . The same 
cycle is also desciibcd m the Gat gcbSdmJriid T' ~As regards the 
revolutions of tho sun and the moon according to the Suiya- 
pragnaph it difiers from tho statements made by Garga 
and in tho Veddnga only m one important point. According 
to it the cyclo begins with the summer solstico at the moment 
when the moon is full m tho beginning of Abhjit and the sun 
consequently stands in Pusya. As rogards the sun’s motion 
m circles of different diameter the text treats of the increase 
and decrease of the length of the day. It also contams a 
long exposition of the dimensions of the cmcles. It adds an 
interesting account of tho sidoway-motion of the sun. It 
also records an account of tho motion of tho moon, etc. 
Dr. G Thibaut has written an interesting article on it m the , 
J.A.ti.B. (Vol. xlix, pp. 107-127; 181-206). The Jambud- ! 
dwapannaili is an interesting treatise on geography. It 
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'should be studied along with the Jama Vividhatirthalcalpa 
!which is not mcluded m the canon. The lives of Kala, ten 
sons of Semya and others have been narrated m the Nirayavali. 
Of the Prakimakas the Gausarana consists of 63 verses m 
Prakrit dealing with the six essential daily duties and four 
refuges. Its authorship is ascribed to Virabhadra The 
Ganivvfjd is a work on astrology. Of the six Geya suttas, the 
Nisiha serves as a guide to the Jam monks and nuns as it 
contams rules governing their life The relationship between 
the preceptor and his disciples has been discussed among 
other thmgs m the Mahdnisiha. The Vavahara discusses 
what the Jam saints should avoid and what they should 
undertake. The quahties of an dcdrya and an upddhyaya are 
also noted m it. Of the Mulasuttas the Pimdamjjutti deals 
with the pious life and subjects of discipline Bhadrabahu 
was its author. Besides these a detailed treatment of some 
important texts of the Jam canon has been made m the 
following pages 



Chapter II 


ACARAftGA SUTRA (AYARAMGA SUTTA) 

The Acaranga is the first Jaina anga. It contains im¬ 
portant rules for the Jain monks and nuns. An attempt has 
been made here to compare these rules with those of the 
Hindus and Buddhists noticing them mam points of agree¬ 
ment and difference. This text is a mixture of prose and 
verse which we so frequently meet with m Buddhist literature. 
The sermons contained m it consist mamly of exhortations 
and warnings. Both m this Suim and m the Suti akrtdnga 
we find some verses which m form and contents can be well 
included in the Pah Suttampata or Dhammapada. These 
belong to the ancient Indian Samana literature. This book' 
has been edited for the PTS, L ondon (1882), and translated 
into English by Jacobi'TnBBE, ~v617~xxn. It has also 
been edited by Schubnng, Leipzig, 1910, and translated 
into German by him m Woi te Mahdvh as. The Agamodaya 
Samiti of Bombay has published an edition with commentary. 

The rules of conduct as laid down m the Acaidnga Sutra 
contain also the rules of decorum and etiquette. No penal 
laws are added to them. The Jam rules are classified m the 
Suti a under such general heads as begging, walking, modes 
of speech, entry into other’s possessions, postures, place of 
study, and attending to the calls of nature. Here begging 
includes the begging of food and drink, begging for a bowl, 
the beggmg of clothes, and begging for a residence 01 a couch. 
Under these sub-heads are to be found the rules govermng the 
modes of eating and dnnlung, dressing and lying down. 
Walking includes travelling, crossing, swimming and other 
forms of movement. The postures are those which are in¬ 
volved m religious exercises. 

The reasons or arguments behind these rules are based 
on such general principles as the avoidance of situations m 
which the monk or nun may be guilty of hurting or killing 
all forms of life, or of inconveniencing others, or of wounding 
social, moral or religious scruples of others, the avoidance 
of situations in which the monk or nun may run the risk of 
endangering his or her own position, or of receiving bodily 
injuries, or of feeling discomfort, or of being found guilty of 
theft or trespass, or of moral degradation, or of mental per¬ 
turbation, and the avoidance of all situations in which the 
monk or nun may be found actmg under the shghest mfluence 
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q£ greed, ill-"will, evil intention, discontent, delusion; in - 
consideration, haughtiness, and the like. 

According to Mahavira the two concepts of panssava 
and dsava meaning spring of sin and influx of sin and their 
opposites go together; 1 while according to the Buddha 
panssaya (Skt. pari&raya) stands for the internal spring of 
im piety and dement (Cf. Anguttara, III, p. 388; Suita- 
nvpata, verses 42 and 45; Niddesa, I, p. 12, etc.) 

A monk or a nun on a begging-tour should not accept 
flattened grains ( tusodagam ), grams containing much chaff 
[javodagam). He or she should not accept fossil salt or sea 
salt which is impure and unacceptable. He or she should 
not accept food which is prepared over the fire, for such food 
is impure and unacceptable. He or she should not accept 
food which has been placed on a post, or on a roof or on a 
platform or some such elevated place. He or she should not 
accept food which is kept in an earthenware. He or she 
should not accept food placed on the earth body, wind body 
or fire body, for such food is impure and unacceptable. He 
or she should not accept food which is placed on vegetable or 
animal matter 2 He or she should not accept such water as 
has been taken from the bare ground. Its taste or nature 
has not been altered and it has not been strained. 3 He or 
she should not accept juice of mangoes, pomegranates, cocoa- 
nuts, tamarinds, etc. He or she should not accept raw things 
such as mustard seeds. He or she should not accept raw 
powdered fruits, unnpe wild nee, honey, hquor, etc. He or 
she should not accept some raw plants, vegetables, raw 
substances, etc. He or she should not accept any part of the 
sugarcane as it is impure and unacceptable, meat or fish 
containing many bones 4 He or she may accept food which 
is offered on a plate or in a copper cup if the moisture on the 
hands of the giver is dried up. A monk or a nun should not 
use for religious postures a lodging place used by the house¬ 
holder, in which there are workmen, children, cattle, food 
and drink. 

A mendicant should not stay m halting places, garden- 
houses, family houses, monasteries which are much frequented 
by fellow ascetics. It is difficult to obtain pure and acceptable 
alms. A monk or a nun should not use for religious postures 
a lodging where the householder and his wife go about naked 
or hide themselves, or talk about sexual pleasures. He or 

1 Acdranga, p 18 ye dsava le panssava, ye panssava te asaia, ye anasava 
te aparusam, ye apanssavu le anasava Of Asoka’s Rock Edict X—eshe iu 
pansrave yam apunam 

2 Acurdnga Sulra, H, 17 a Jbtd ,11,17 ,<* Ibid , TL, 1 4 1 
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she should not use for religious postures a lodging which is a 
much frequented playground. He or she should not accept 
a couch if it is free from eggs and living boings, but is heavy. 

A monk shall not beg pointing with a finger at the 
householder or moving him with a finger, threatening or 
scratching him with a finger, praising or cursing h im . 1 

Ho or she should speak with precision, employing lan¬ 
guage m moderation and restraint which is grammatically 
correct and understanding its true import. 2 

When a monk or a nun knows that m a village or a town 
there is no large place for religious practices or for study, 
he or she should not remain there during the cold season. 
He or she may ciroumspectly wander from village to village. 
He or she on the pilgrimage whole load lies through a forest 
should not choose this road. A monk or a nun on a pil¬ 
grimage, if there is some watcr-couise on the way which must 
be crossed m a boat, should not ascend such a boat which 
lilies up or down or across the river. A monk or a nun m 
entering a boat should not choose the stem or the prow or the 
middle of the boat. If a monk or a nun sees that water 
, enters through a'leak m the boat which becomes dirty all 
'over, he or she should not approach the boatman and inform 
him of it. A monk or a nun swimming m the water should 
not touch another person’s foot, hand or body with lus or 
her own hand. He or she, swimming m the water, should 
not dive up and down, lest water should enter into Ins or her 
ioyes, ears, nose or mouth. If a monk or a nun swimming 
in the water is overcome by weakness, he or she should throw 
off his or her clothes, cither all or a part of them. A monk 
or a nun should not wipe or rub or brush or dry, or warm or 
heat his or her body. If a monk or a nun on a pilgrimage 
comes across a sheet of shallow water, lie or she should first 
wipe his or her body from head to feet. He or she should 
wade through the shallow water on a straight line. A monk 
or a nun wadmg thiough shallow water should not plunge m 
deeper water for the sake of pleasures. If a monk or a nun 
perceives m his or her way waggons, cars, a friendly or hostile 


1 Acdidnga Sutra, 31, 1 G 3 

No gdhdvatim amgultydc uddisiya jdcjju, no gdhdvatim amgitliydc cdliya 
jdcjjd, no gdhdvatim iajjiya jdcjjd, no gdhdvatim amguhydc uggulampiya jdcjju, 
no gdhdvatim vamdiya jdcjjd, no vayanam phai usam vadcjjd . 

2 Ibtd , II, 4 1 

Sc bhikkhu va vatydydidnn soccu insomnia vmaim andyaratm anayari- 
yapuvvuim juncjjd jc Kolia va vuyam viumjamti jc mdnu va, jc mayuc vd, je 
lobhd vd vuyam viumjamti, jdnato vu pharusam vadamti, ajdnato vu phaiusam 
vadamti, savvam clam suvajjam vajjcjjd, vivcgam uyde dhuvam cc dam jancjja 
adhuvam vd. 
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army, he or she should not walk on straight. A monk or anun, 
wandering from village /to village together with the master 
or a teacher, should not touch the hand of the master or 
teacher with his or her own. While sleepmg a monk shall 
take care that his bed is kept at such a distance from that of 
the next person that he does not touch his neighbour’s hand 
or leg or body with his own. 1 A monk or a nun should not 
use speech whether truth or untruth or truth mixed with 
untruth, if it be sinful, blamable, rough, coarse, and hard. 
A monk or a nun seeing any kind of disease should not talk 
thus ‘He has got boils or leprosy. His hand is cut, or his 
foot, nose, ear or kp is cut.’ 2 A monk or a nun seeing a 
man or a cow should not speak about them thus: ‘His body 
is well grown, well compacted, his flesh and blood are abun¬ 
dant.’ A monk or a nun wanting to get clothes may beg for 
cloth made of wool, silk, hemp, palm leaves, cotton, etc. He 
or she should not resolve to go farther than half a yojana to 
get clothes. He or she should not accept clothes which a 
layman has bought, washed, dyed, rubbed, cleaned or per¬ 
fumed. A monk or a nun should not accept clothes made of 
fur, fine ones, beautiful ones, etc He or she should not 
accept plaits of fur or other materials He or she may ask 
for clothes which he or she has well inspected from a house¬ 
holder or his wife. He or she should not accept clothes 
which are full of eggs or living beings, for they are impure. 
He or she may accept clothes which are strong, lasting and 
are fit for a mendicant. He or she should not wash his or her 
clothes because they are not new. 

If a single mendicant borrows for a short time a robe 
from another mendicant, the owner of it should not take 
such a robe for himself nor should he give it to somebody 
else. A monk or a nun should not make coloured clothes 
colourless or colour colourless clothes. If a monk sees thieves 
m his way, he should not leave the robe out of fear or to save 
his clothes. A monk or a nun should not accept a bowl 
bought by a layman. He or she should not accept expensive 
bowls or bowls contaimng precious materials. He or she 


1 Acaranga Sutra, Ed Jacobi, II, 2 3 26 

Sc bhilthUyS bahuphusuc ecjjucamthurac eayamune no annamannaesa halthe • 
nam hatlham pdcnam payatn luicnaip Luyam usucjju, anusuyammc tao samt ay am 
cva oanupnaaue eciiSsamtharac eacnfi 

2 Ibid , II, 4 2 1 

Scbhil l hG. t« jahu v'cgatySiyt ruv&im pusejja, tahd vi taint no evam vadcjju, 
tamjahu gamdi gamdi ti vii, lutfhi It ta jata mahumclnm Hi vu hatlhacchmnc 
hntthacchinnc tt la. ciam p sda nafla lanna uttha, jc ySv’annc tahappagara 
cyappagarShtm bhajalnm butya buvju Luppamti munavu, tc yam tahappagara 
cyappagarahtm bliaadhwi abhthuml ha no blidscggd 
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may accept a bowl from a iTWeholflei^dimvlfe s3^r having 
it thoroughly inspected. H^or slfclji|% beg^for a bowl 
used by a former owner or by^I^p^K^A monk or a 
nun entering into the abode of a householder for the sake of 
alms should circumspectly leave it after examining Ins or her 
alms-bowl and removing ]ivmg beings fiom it, if there be any. 
He or she should not wipe or rub a wet or moist alms-bowl. 
He or she might go to a sugarcane plantation or to a garlic- 
field. He or she may beg for a dwelling place, paved with 
clay or wood. He or she should not ease nature on an unfit 
ground, on a pillar or bench 01 scaffold or loft or tower or 
roof. He or she should not case nature on the bare ground 
or on wet ground or on dusty giound or on a rock 01 clay 
containing life or a timber inhabited by worms. He or she 
should not ease nature m a place where the householders or 
their sons have sown or will sow rice, beans, or sesamum 
(salmi vd vlhlm vd muggani vd mdsani vd tlldm vd ... J. 1 
He or she should not ease nature m a place where there are 
heaps of refuse, mud, etc. He or she should not ease nature 
m fire places or m a place where suicide is committed, or m 
gardens, parks, woods, temples or wells. He or she should 
not ease nature m cross roads or in town gates or pathways 
or in the place where charcoal is produced or the dead are 
burnt. He or she should not ease nature at sacred places 
near rivers, marshes, or ponds. He or she should not ease 
nature in fiesh clay-pits, fresh pasture grounds for cattle or 
m a field of vegetables. He or she should take Ins or her own 
chamber-pot and ease nature m a secluded place where no 
people pass or see them and leave the excrements on a heap 
of ashes. 2 

The Buddhist rules of decorum pertaining to dressing, 

' bodily movements, poses, gestures, postures, laughing, 
speaking, etc., are appropriately combmed with those relating 
to walking, sitting, standing and lying down. A Buddhist 
monk is required to be -properly clad , with a view to appearing | 
m the eyes of others as a person endowed with moral scruples 1 
and sense of decency. Twenty-four rules of decorum are 
provided for the regulation of the Buddhist^ ma nner of 
eating- They are intended to make the Buddhist monk or 
mm considerate and careful, gentle and graceful, moderate 
and ungluttonous m eating with due sense of propriety, 
pioportion and decency. Fifteen rules of decorum applying 

1 Sail and viIn both moan rico, mugga and masa both moan beans and ilia ] / 
moans sosamum Jacobi is wrong m translating masam va tilani as pulse or \ 
bailoy 

2 Acaianga Sutra, II, 10 
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to the Buddhist maimer of preaching the doctrine are in¬ 
tended evidently not only to keep up the dignity of the 
preacher hut also to avoid the awkwardness of the situation 
and ineffectiveness of the preaching itself. The Buddhist 
rules of decorum may he shown to have as their immediate 
literary background the rules laid down in the various Grhya 
sutra-s which too speak of the four mam irydpalhac as consisting 
of standing, sitting, walking and lying down, the rest being 
subservient to them. (For a comparative study vide B. C. 
Law, Buddhist Rules of Decorum published m R. K. Mookerjee 
Volume ( Bhdrota-Kaumvdi ), I, pp. 381ff) The Jain rules 
of conduct and decorum, agreeing in their essential features 
with the Buddhist rules, are broadbased upon careful con- 
sidcrations and keen observations. A comparative study of 
these rules as enforced by different religions of the world is 
sure to yield many fruitful results. 

The suira speaks of Ladha (Badha) as a pathless country 
with its two divisions: Subbhabhumi (probably the same as 
Sk. Suhma) and Yajjabhumi which may be taken to correspond 
- to_the modem districfTof Midnapur. ~(.Jacobi,' Jaind Sutras, 
I, p 84.) It speaks of the inhabitants of the Badha country 
as rude and generally hostile to the ascetics. The dogs were 
set upon them by the Badha people as soon as the ascetics 
appeared near their villages (1,8. 3-4). The mischief-makers 
v,hom the lonely ascetics had to reckon with were the cow¬ 
herds (gopak/m) who made practical jokes on them {Ibid., 
18. 3-10; ef. Majjhima, I, 79: Mahdsihanddasuttanta). 



Chapter TIT 


SUTRAKRTANGA (SUYAGADAMGA) 

The Sulrakrlanga is the second anga and is probably much 
older than the Ultaradhyayana which resembles the Suit a- 
Jcrlanga with regard to its objects and some of the topics 
treated. The object of the Suirahldnga is to guard young 
monks against the heretical opinions and to guide them to 
obtain the highest good. 1 It may be treated as the most 
valuable guide for young monks. According to Jacobi it 
lays some claim to poetical art m the variety of the metres 
employed and m the artificial character of some verses. It 
may therefore bo considered as the composition of one 
author. Jacobi is right m pointing out that the views of the 
agnostics ( ajnanavddins) aie not clearly stated m the Jam 
texts and the explanation of the commentators is vague and 
misleading. But from Buddhist writings we may get a 
pretty correct idea of what agnosticism was like. 2 It must 
be admitted that the philosophic ideas current at the time 
of the Buddha and Mahavira are of the greatest importance) 
to the historian of that period. In the opinion of Jacobi,) 
Mahavira has established the syddvada m opposition to the 1 
agnosticism of Safijaya. 

The Suiralcrldnga has three commentaries: ( 1 ) Silanka’si 
Tiled which is the oldest commentary extant, (n) the DipiJcd , 
composed m 1517 A.D., and (in) a Gujrati gloss known as 
Bdldvctbodha. This text has been published with various' 
commentaries m the Agamasamgraha, Vol. 2, Bombay, 1880. j 
The Agamodaya Samiti has also published this text with 1 
Silanka’s commentary (1917). This text has been translated 
into English by Jacobi m S.B.E., Vol 45, and some selected 
sections have been translated mto__German_by. Schubrmg— 

‘ Worle7Mahdviras'~. “Dr."Pi L. "Vaidya’s edition of this text 
(Suyagadam, Poona, 1928) deserves mention. 

As regards Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, he is 
represented as the great teacher who possessed infinite 
knowledge and infinite faith and who put the law m a true 
light like a lamp. He saw everything. He had no impurity. 
He was virtuous, of a fixed mind, the highest and the wisest 


1 Jama Siilras, (SBE), pi II, p xxwm 

0 Of tho dootuno of Safijaya Bolatthiputta in tlio Scimannajrfiala sulla of 
tlio Dlgha Nikuya of tho Sutlaptfala, and its elaboration in tho Brahmajula 
sutta (Dlgha, I) 
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m the whole world. He had broken all ties and he was above 
danger He shone forth, endowed with many virtues. 
After having taught the lughest law, he piactised the highest 
contemplation {suhladliyana). 1 After having annihilated all 
his Icarma, he reached the unsurpassable highest perfection. 
He was omniscient and the best of those who have taught 
nirvana As chastity is the highest of austerity, so Mahavira 
is the highest of men As nirvana is the chief object of the 
law, so there is no one wiser than Mahavira. Ho understood 
the doctrines of the kriyavadms, the aluiyavadins, the 
vinayavadins 2 and the ajfidnavadins. 3 He mastered all 
philosophical systems and practised control as long as he 
lived He abstained from the company of women and from 
eating at night. He practised austenty for the removal of 
pain He led a religious life without usmg cold water for 
more than a couple of yeais He lealizcd singleness, guarded 
his body, got intuition and w ? as calm. He did not use what 
had expressly been prepared for him. He well saw bondage 
coming through action. He did not use anothei’s robe, nor 
did he eat out of another’s vessel. He could w alk attentively 
looking on his path He did not seek sleep for the sake of 
pleasure. He sustained feaiful and manifold calamities. 
Always well controlled he bore the different sorts of feeling. 
Always well guaided he boie pains caused by grass, cold, 

, fire, flies, etc. He travelled m the pathless country of the 
'Radhas m Vajjabhumi and Subbhabliumi; he used there 
miserable beds and seats He patiently endured the abusive 
. languages of the peasants, being perfectly enlightened. He 
I was struck wuth a stick, his flesh was cut off and his hair w r as 
! torn. But he sat there motionless He was able to abstain 
from indulgence of the flesh, realizing that uncleanhness of 
the body, anointing of the body, shampooing, and bathing 
were considered useless He did not drink for half a month 
or even for a month He did not drmk even foi six months. 
Sometimes he ate stale food He committed no sin, nor did 
he induce others to do so. He meditated, being fiee from 
sin and desire and not attached to sounds or colour. 4 


1 SuUadhyana is not only tho highest but also tho purest meditation It 
is one of the two good ways of meditation 

2 Cf Silabbataparamusa m Buddhism— Khuddalapafha, p 5 Cf Suita - 
nipata, ve rso 231, Yrnaya, I, 184, Majjlnma, I, 433, Dhammasangam, 1005, 
Angultara, HI, 377, IV, 144fT , Mahamddesa, 98 

3 Ft do Sulrahrttinga, II, 5 The upholders of ajUdnavada are represented 
as those thinkers who, pretending to bo clever, reason incoherently and do not 
get beyond the confusion of tlieir ideas ( Sutralr, I, 12 2) Inefficiency of 
knowledge is the real upshot of ajnanavSda (Uttaradh , XVIII. 23) 

, 4 Cf Acdrunga Sutra, 1,8 , ' 
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Now lei us pass from the teacher to the teac hing s, ac¬ 
cording to which a wise man should not be angry if repri¬ 
manded. He should be of a forbearing mood. He should 
, not associate with mean persons. Ho should not do anything 
i mean ( candaliya )J He should meditate by himself after 
having learnt his lessons. He should never deny it if he has 
done anything mean. He should not commit any evil act. 
He should not speak unasked for. He should not tell a he 
when asked. If the self is subdued a person will be happy. 
It is better to subdue one’s own self by self-control and penance 
than be subdued by others with fetters and corporal punish¬ 
ment. 2 He should never do anything disagreeable to the 
superiors (Buddhdnam, enlightened ones) either m words or 
deeds'," openly or "secretly. "He should never remain silent 
if spoken to by the sujJerior. He should always politely 
approach his teacher. 

A wise man believes m the existence of the soul. The 
Jams do not deny the existence of the soul but the unalterable 
character of the soul. 3 

The road to final deliverance depends on four causes 
and is characterized by right knowledge and faith. The road 
as taught by the Jmas consists of (1) right knowledge, (2) 
faith, (3) conduct, and (4) austerities. Human beings will 
obtain beatitude by following this road. Knowledge is 
five-fold: knowledge derived from the sacred books ( sruta ), 
perception ( abhimbodhilca), i supernatural knowledge ( avadhi ), e 
knowledge of the thoughts of others ( manahparydya ), and 
the highest and unlimited knowledge (lcevala). 

The knowledge of substances, qualities and all develop¬ 
ments 0 has been taught by the Jmas. Substance is the 
substratum of qualities, the qualities aie inherent in one 
substance but the characteristic of developments is that they 
inhere m substances or qualities. Dhaima, adharma, space. 


I 1 Ho should not boliavo liko n Oandula It really moans places whoio 
i pooplo of low cnslo ltvo Tlioio was a boljof in Buddha’s time that tho Candalas 
| used to bung bad luck to thoso who saw thorn (Jut , IV, 235) They were so 
/ ‘.much liatod by tho Binhmms that somo among thorn on account of having 
.lasted tho food of a Candida uoio put out of casto (Jut, IV, 235), vide also 
\B C Law, Concepts of Buddhism, pp llff 

s Gf Uttarudhyayana, I, 10 

3 Cf Sutraljlilnga, I, 12 21, Majjlnma, I, 483, Sutialrhmga, I, G 27, 
I, 10 17 

1 Knowlodgo which is donvod from one’s oxpononco, thought or under¬ 
standing 

0 Gf Kalpasutra, 15— Olnnu ubhocmutic 

0 Diavya , guna and paiyuya Gf SiitralitCmga, I, 12 Bom Ed , 482, 
Gf Uttaiudhyayana,2L'KVJII, 7 
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tune, matter, and souls are tlie six lands of substances. 1 
Dharma, adhaima and space—each of them is a substance 
but time, matter, and souls form an infinite number of 
substances. The characteristic of dharma is motion, that of 
adharma is immobility 2 and that of space (akasa) is to make 
room The characteristic of time is duration {vartand), 
that of soul is the realization of knowledge, faith, conduct, 
austerities, energy and realization of its developments 
The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre, etc. 
The characteristic of development is singleness 3 

A person who owns a small property m living or lifeless 
tilings or consents to others holding it, will not be dehveied 
from misery 4 K he kills living beings or causes other men 
to loll them or consents to their lolling them, his iniquity vail 
go on increasing A sinner who makes the mterest of his 
relations and companions Ins own will suffei much. His 
wealth and his nearest relations cannot piotect him from 
future misery. According to atheists the five gross elements, 
earth, water, fire, wind, and air, aie the ongmal causes of 
things, from them arises atman , on the dissolution of these 
five elements, living beings cease to exist. Every body has 
an individual soul. These souls exist as long as the body 
exists but after death they are no more There are no souls 
which are born again. There is neither virtue nor vice, 
there is no world beyond, on the dissolution of the body the 
individual ceases to be. 6 Some hold that when a man acts 
or causes another to act, it is not his soul which acts or 
causes to act. The fatalists hold that pleasure and pain, 
final beatitude, and temporal pleasure and pam are not 
caused by the souls themselves nor by others, but the m- 
dividual souls experience them It is the lot assigned to them 
by destiny. According to Mahavira, those who hold this 
view do not understand that things depend partly on fate 
and partly on human exertion. The doctrine of the aknya- 
vadms 6 augments the misery of wordly existence of those 


I. 


1 They are imperishable and eternal by their 
1 15-16 

2 Sutralr , I, 1223,1, 148 3 

4 SutraJcrtanga, 1,1 2 


very nature— Sulralrtanga, 
Gf Uttarddh , XXVm, 13 


cittamamtamacittam va parigihya kisdmam | 
annamvd anujdnai evam diihhanamuccai || 

6 Ibid , 1, 1 11 12 

Patteam kasme &yd, je vala je a pamjhid | 
samti piccd na te samti, nattvi sattoiavaiya |j 
Nallvi puneva pdvevd, nattvi loe ifo pare ) 
eanrassa vmasenam, vinaso hoi deJnno |j 
® Both Mahavira and Buddha declared themselves as kriydvddins or 
u ph° ! ders of the doctnne_of_action The doctrine of action which Mahavira 
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people who do not well consider the nature of acts. He who 
intends to loll a living bemg, but does not do it by Ins bodily 
act, and he who imknowingly kills one, both are affected by 
that act. There are thiee ways of committing sms: by one’s 
own action, by co mmi ssion, and by approval of the deed. 
One reaches Nrivdna by the purity of heart. Some hold 
that the soul of a person who is pure will become free from 
bad karma on reaching beatitude. The world is boundless 
and eternal. In this world hvmg bemgs suffer individually 
for their deeds. A learned or a vn’tuous man will be pmnshed 
for his deed when he is given to actions of deceit. Men who 
aie drowned m lust and addicted to pleasures will be deluded 
for want of control. One should exert and control oneself 
and follow the commandments proclaimed by the Arhats 
Heroes of faith who do not commit sms, and exert themselves 
aright, who subdue anger and fear, will never loll hvmg 
beings. A worthy and wise man should be caieful m this 
world. He who has entered the road leading to the destruc¬ 
tion of karma, who conti ols his mmd, speech, and body, who 
has given up Ins possessions and relations, should walk about 
subduing his senses. A sage bears pleasant and unpleasant 
things. He also bears three lands of calamities arising from 
beasts, men and gods. He should not fear for his life. A 
wise man should not quarrel, should possess right conduct, 
and should be guarded in his words and thoughts. He should 
adopt for Ins welfare the best and the highest law proclaimed 
m this world by the Jina. A person should look at beatitude 
as the end m view. Virtuous men regard pleasures as equal 
to diseases The unhappy suffer again and again from 
delusion. When calamity befalls a man or the end of his 
life draws near, he must go. The wise beheve that there is 
nothing to protect him All hvmg beings owe then* present 
form of existence to then* own kai ma. The wicked suffering 
latent misery eir about m the circle of births, subject to 
birth, old age and death. Misery is caused by oneself and 
not by others (Sayamkadam nannakadam ca dukkham— 
Sutk., 1.12 ) One should not kill hvmg bemgs in the three- 


. taught makes men conscious of their responsibility for all their acts, mental, 
\ vocal oi bodily This doctrine has also awakened the consciousness that 
i solvation is not a gift of fa\ oui but an attainment within human possibility 
j In tlio toaolungs of Malifivlra kriyaiada is sharply distinguished from akriyaiada 
j (dootrmo of non~ac€ion)J'djnanavSda (scepticism) and mnayaiada (formalism), 
piecisolv os m tlio word of the Buddha Buddhism has been promulgated os 
a form of kriyavada or karmavada In order to arm e at a correct understanding 
1 of tho doctrinal significance of kru/aidda in Jainism it is necessary not only to 
'•^‘seo how it lias been distinguished from akriyaiada, ajfianavada and vwayaiada 
* but also other types of kriyavada 
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fold way (by thoughts, words, and acts) being intent on 
spiritual welfare and abstaining from sins 1 

A sinne r does not confess his wrong but rather boasts 
of it when reprimanded. The adulterers are severely 
punished. A fool who is bound in the fetters of sensuality 
will be subject to delusion again and again. 

The following classes of living beings have been declared 
by the Jinas earth, water, fire, wind, grass, trees, com and 
movable beings, viz oviparous and viviparous, those gener¬ 
ated from dirt and those generated in fluids People are 
wicked, who kfil beings for the sake of their owti pleasure. 
Reckless men who cut the sprouts down out of regard foi 
their own pleasure, destroy many living bemgs Sprouts 
are bemgs possessed of natural development. People are 
wicked, who destroy seeds for their own pleasure A wise 
man who knows the truth, should know and understand that 
all bemgs desire happiness. All creatures who have com¬ 
mitted sms will suffer A miserable man who becomes a 
monk in order to get food from others and a flatterer by the 
desire of fillin g his belly will come to gnef Wrong behefs 
and bad conduct are worthless A servile man should not 
desire* pleasant sounds and colours but conquer his longmg 
for all kinds of pleasures. 

Sinners, subject to love and hatred and domg wrong, 
acquire karma arising from passions and commit many sms. 
The careless commit sins by thoughts, words, and acts. A 
cruel man does cruel acts and is thereby involved m other 
cruelties. Sinful undertakings will m the end bring about 
miseries. A pious monk, who is free from bonds and has 
done away with all fetters, annihilates his bad karma and 
removes the thorn of sm. hollowing the right conduct he 
exerts himself. A wise man can conquer his greed and 
enter upon the noble path When a wise man comes to know 
that the apportioned space of his life draws towards its end, 
he should m the meantime quickly learn the method of dying 
a religious death 2 The virtuous exert themselves with 
regard to the distant end, i e., liberation. One should 
live indifferent to one’s own happiness, calm and without 
attachment. The iniquity ( vaira ) of all men, who ebr>g to 
property, goes on increasing A wise man should be content 
with such food and drink as will sustain his life. He knows 


1 Sutrakjlanga, I, 2 3 21 

Ttbtdenavi pana mShane, ayadile aniyana eatnvujhe | 
Evarn stddha anam taso satnpcnje anagayavare | 

2 Of Uttaradhyayana, Ch V 

2B 
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all worldly vanities and renounces them and thus brings 
about his final liberation. 

He should mortify his flesh thinking of his duty and 
giving up his sorrows, without regard to worldly mterests. 
One should try to realize that he is single and alone, thereby 
he will obtain liberation which is not anything unreal but 
the best thing. A man possessed of carefulness will be a 
saviour to others m all circumstances. A pious monk, free 
from bonds, should wander about desiring neither honour 
nor fame. 

The ahnyavddins who do not understand the truth 
bring forward various opinions. They, having a perverted 
intellect, do not recognize the action of the soul, though it 
docs exist and act. 

Those men whom women cannot seduce are directed 
towards liberation by their pious acts and they show the way 
to others. One should not yield to temptation; bemg free 
from faults, ho has reached the incomparable cessation of 
Ica/rma. 1 y 

He is a Bralimana- because he has abstained from all] 
sinful actions, viz. love, hatred, quarrel, calumny, backbiting,! 
deceit, untruth, etc. He possesses samitis, always exerts' 
himself, and he is not angry nor proud. 

He is a Nirgraniha (Jama) because he is single, awakened', 
and well-disciplm ed. He kn ows the absolute alman , possesses. 
samitis and equanimity; he knows the true nature of self; he ( 
has renounced the causes of sm; he does not desire fame,' 
respect and hospitality; he knows the law and endeavours 
to gain liberation; he lives well-restrained. 

The atheists contend that those who maintam that the 
soul is something different from the body cannot tell whether 
the soul is long or small, globular or circular, triangular or 
square, whether black or blue or red or yellow or white, 
whether bitter or pungent, whether hard or soft. 2 3 * 

A man cannot experience what another has done, that 
is, his karma. Individually a man is born, individually he 
dies, individually he falls from the state of existence, and 
individually ho rises. 8 His passions, consciousness, intellect, 


1 Bulrahf , I, 1C. 0 and 12 

Ilvmu jc na acvarflli, uimokhu du lejanu I 
to janu vamdhamtmmulckd, nuvakamlchamh jiviyatp it 
Nivurc vet na licjju, vmnaaoc andvilc I 
anuile eayu damte, aamghtm patte aneltsam II 

2 Sutrahf , IT, 1 1C. 

3 Of tho Buddhist ldoa of rises and falls of beings as individuals according 

to then doods. 
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perceptions and impressions belong to the individual ex- 

elusive^ent ^ emgs p rac t 1S e the following lands of activity: 
sinning for one’s own interest, sinning "without a personal 
interest, sinnin g by slaying, through accident, by error or 
sight, by lying, by taking -what is not freely given, by a mere 
conceit, through pride, through greed, through deceit, through 
bad treatment of one’s friends, and. actions referring to a 


religious life. 2 

A "wise man should neither himself commit violence nor 
order others to do so nor consent to the violence done by 
somebody else A clever man should not be defiled by sin 
All beings are fond of life, like pleasure, hate pam, shun 
destruction and desire to live. 3 To ah life is dear. The 
clever one who adopts the true faith stands m the right place 
The world is greatly troubled by women He is called a 
hero who is not vexed by the hardships caused by control 
The hero does not tolerate discontent and lust; he is not 
careless; he is not attached to the objects of the senses A 
sage who adopts the life of wisdom should treat his gross 
body roughly. He who has nght intuition uses mean and 
rough food A wise man who knows the world and has cast 
off the idea of the world should prudently conquer the de¬ 
struction to righteousness Giving up all gaiety, circumspect, 
and restraint, one should lead a religious bfe The liberated 
one conquers wrath, pride, deceit, and greed He who 
conquers one passion, conquers many and he who conquers 
many conquers one A wise man should avoid love, hatred, 
delusion, conception, birth, death, hell, animal existence, 
anger, pride, deceit, and greed for the liberated and 
inactive there is no passage from birth to birth The greatest 
temptation m this world is woman When strongly affected 
by the influence of the senses he should mortify himself, 
stand upright, wander from village to village, take no food 
at all, and withdraw his mmd from women. The self is the 
knower or experiencer and the knower is the self. Some who 
embrace the law will practise it, being careful about its 
outward signs, not giving way to worldkness, but being firm 
Quitting all worldhness, one should bear all disagreeable 


1 Sulralr , II, 1 41. 
* Sutrakr ,11,2 4 


, _ Sabbe tarnnti dandassa sabbe bhayanti maccuno, attanam upamam 

Da^davaggaTvv^l29-130'f Sabbesam fivitam piyam ( Dhammapada, 

, s | e punishment, all fear death, making oneself the type one 

should not strike or kill To all life is dear 
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feeling being possessed of the right view ( samyaMariana). x 
Those who deserve to be called fools are born again and 
again. The learned, wise, and steadfast hero will always be 
victorious in right faith. A saint with right intuition, who 
cherishes compassion for the world, should preach, spread 
and praise the faith, knowing the sacred law ( vedavid ). He 
should proclaim it among those who exert themselves, not 
neglecting tranquillity, indifference, patience, hberation, 
purity, uprightness, gentleness and freedom from worldly 
cares. One should preach the law of the mendicants to all 
lands of creatures. A man who exerts himself is of a steady 
mind without attachment, unmoved by passion, having no 
worldly desires, such a man should live the life of an ascetic. 
The noble ones having impartially preached the law, those 
who are awakened should not wish for pleasure. One who 
is free from passions is self-controlled, knowing birth m the 
upper and nether regions. One who is free from desire, 
cherishes piety. 

The first great vow of the Jams is abstinence from 
lulling living beings. 1 2 * A Jain is careful m his walk. He 
searches into his mmd and speech. He is careful m laying 
down his utensils of begging. He eats and drinks after proper 
inspection. The second great vow is avoidance of falsehood. 8 
A Jam speaks after deliberation. He comprehends and 
renounces anger, greed, fear, and mirth. The third great 
vow is avoidance of theft. 4 A Jam begs after deliberation 
for a limited space. He consumes his food and drink with 
the permission of his .superior. A Jama who has taken 
possession of some space should always take possession of 


1 SamyaldarSana or right faith consists in an insight into the meaning of 
tiuths as proclaimed and taught, a mental perception of tho excellence of the 
systom as propounded, a porsonal conviction as to the greatness and goodness 
of tho toaohor and a roady acceptance of oertam articles of faith for one’s 
guidanco It is intended to romovo all doubt and scepticism from one’s mmd, 
and to establish or re establish faith It is such a form of faith ns is likely to 
mspiro action by oponing a now vista of life and its perfection Right faith on 
tho ono hand, and inaction, vacillation on the other, are mutually incompatible 
Gf tho Buddhist ldoa of right view ( sammadttfhi ) which oonvoys the sense 
of faith or belief rather than that of any metaphysical view or theory. It is 
procisoly m somo such sonso that tho Jams uso the term sammadamsana 
Sammadilthi suggests an article of faith which consists in the acceptance of the 
boliof that there is such a thing as gift, that tlioro is such a thing as sacrifice, 
etc (Of. Sdleyyaka Sulla, Majjlnma, I, pp 285ff) There cannot be right 
faith unless thoro is a clear pro-poroeption of the moral, intellectual or spiritual 
situation which is going to arise Right faith is that form of faith which is 
only a stopping stono to knowledge (pariM) It is tho faith or conviction 
acquired by a Buddhist stroam-attainer who is suro to reach tho goal 

a Of the ten precepts of tho Buddhists, panahpatd-vcramani 

8 Gf. Mvsdvudd-vcramanl of the Buddhists. 

4 Admnudiind-veramanl 
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a limited part of it and for a fixed time. He should con¬ 
stantly have his grant renewed. He may beg for ahmited 
ground for his eo-rehgiomsts after deliberation. The next 
vow is avoidance of sensual pleasures . 1 A Jama should 
not continually discuss topics relating to women. He 
should not regard and contemplate the lovely forms of women 
He should not recall to his mind the pleasures and amuse¬ 
ments he formerly had with women. He should not eat 
and d nnk too much. He should not drink liquor or eat 
highly seasoned dishes 2 He should not occupy a bed or a 
couch belonging to women The last great vow is freedom 
from possessions 8 If a living being with his ears hears 
agreeable or disagreeable sounds, he should not be attached 
to them If he with his eyes sees agreeable or disagreeable 
forms, he should not be attached to them. If he with his 
nose smells agreeable or disagreeable smells, he should not 
be attached to them. If he with his tongue tastes agreeable 
or disagreeable things, he should not be attached to them 
If he with his organ of feeling feels agreeable touches, he 
should not be attached to them 

The Jams 30 m hands with the Buddhists m grouping 
Purana Kassapa’s doctrine under a knyavada ( Sutrakrtanga , 
I, I. I-I3). Makkhak Gosala is the propounder of the theory 
of evolution of individual things by natural transformation. 
What A]ita really contemplated was not to identify body 
with sold or matter with spirit but to point out that the 
particular object of experience must be somehow viewed as 
an indivisible whole (Sutrahr., II, 1 . 15-17) An important 
passage of the Sutrakrtanga (I, 1 13) clearly states that his 
was really a theory of the passivity of soul. The logical 
postulate of Kavandin Katyayana’s philosophy is no other 
than the Pennenedian doctrine of Being. Nothing comes 
out of nothing (noya uppajjae asam). What is does not 
pensh; from nothing comes nothing (sato nacci vindso , asato 
nacci sambhava). 

In a passage of the Sutrakrtanga {Jama Sutras, II, p 411) 
a Janm accuses Makkhah Gosala of immoral habits but 
Buddha’s account prominently brings out the fact that the 
Ajlvikas were far from being profligate and immoral It is 
interesting to note that the idea of right living {sarrnna 
ajivo) winch the Ajlvikas advocated, was taken by the Jamas 
and Buddhists mainly from them. 


1 Abrahmacanya-veramam According to some these four vows are the 
samoas the four restraints in Jainism (Of SfflraJcf ,11, 7 17 ) 


„ ~ _-— ivy uuhuk; 

“ S' £}? aTTe I?y ama M a 'P al nSdatlhuna-veraTmni 

Buddhist Jataruparajatapaliggahana veramarix. 
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Tlie Sutrahrtdnga refers to Rajagrha as a rich, happy and 
thriving city (Jama Sutras, SBE, II, 419). There hved 
a friar well-versed in magic art at Rajagrha. He carried 
off every woman he saw. The king being informed of it 
was determined to find out the friar and punish lnm. The 
friai* was killed by the king who released all the captured 
women; one of them refused to return to her husband being 
smitten with love for her seducer. Being advised she was 
made to drink the milk mixed up with friar’s bones. This 
took the spell off her and cured her of her strange passion 
(Jaina Sutras, II, p. 383, f.n. 1). 

At Nalanda there was a rich and prosperous householder 
named Lepa who had a beautiful bathing hall. There was 
a park called Hastiyama. Once Gautama Buddha hved 
at Nalanda. He had a discussion with Udaka, a Jama and 
a follower of Parsva. He failed to accept Gautama’s views 
as to the effect of kaima (Siitrahr ., II, 7; Jama Sutras, SBE, 
n, pp. 419-20). 

The Hatthitapasas mentioned m the Sutialcrtanga were 
those who used to kill every year one elephant for the piupose 
of food on the” ground" that "thereby they minimized the 
slaughter of life (Jaina Sutias, II, p. 418). The Brahmin 
lawgivers prohibited the eating of some kinds of fish and 
flesh. But this selection does not prohibit the eating of all 
kinds of fish and flesh enjoined by the religious feeling of the 
recluses. The Upali sutta of the Majjhima Nikaga (I, 377) 
contains an interesting discussion of this subject. The Jam 
householder Upali points out that accordmg to his Master 
every act of killin g is a cause of demerit whether the act be 
intentional or not. Buddha demurred to this view of 
Mahavira. He thought that a man does not commit any 
sm if the act be unintentional. It is impossible, accoidmg 
to the Buddha, to abstam from lulling, for even m moving 
about a man is bound to pxit to death many lives. The 
Jamas took exception to the Buddhist view and an mterestmg 
account of it is given m the Sut)akrtanga (Jaina Sutias, II, 
pp. 414-417). 

It is mterestmg to note that the sinners come to the 
'great impassable hell called Asurya, 1 i.e., where the sun does 
not shine. Here also they are roasted. The sinners are 
hewn with axes like pieces of timber. They are stewed m 
iron caldrons filled with their own blood. They are not 


* Sutrahrtdnga, I, 6 11 

Asunyarn nama mahdbhitdvam, amdhatamam duppataram mahamiam | 
Nufflham a hcyam tiriyam dtsasu, samahtnumjacca gawkiyatm | 
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reduced to ashes. They undergo this hind of punishment 
for their misdeeds. In hells sinners suffer m consequence 
of the sinf ul deeds done by them while on earth. The noses, 
ears and lips of sinners are cut off with razors, and their 
tongues are pulled out with sharp pikes Thy are thrown 
into large caldrons and boiled. They are compelled to dnnk 
molten lead and copper when they are thirsty. 1 There is a 
temble towering mountain called the Vaitahka where evil¬ 
doers are long tortured Thus the sinners are tortured day 
and night. They cry at the top of their voices in a dreadful 
hell which contains various implements of torture. 

Hells are round inside, square outside, on their floor 
razor-like arrows are thick-set They are filled with per¬ 
petual darkness. Their floor is slippery with a coat of marrow, 
fat, flesh, blood, and matter, and besmeared with grease. 
These hells are very rugged, difficult to pass and homd. 
Those who are condemned to live in these hells do not sleep 
nor slumber, nor do they get any consolation, or comfort 
or recreation, but the denizens of hell suffer intolerable 
agonies. 2 


1 SulraJ.rtanga, I, 5 25 

PaLhippa tasu payapamlivale, alfaesare, ie l.alunam rasamte\ 

Taehd tyd te lanu tamvalattam, pajjimanalfdtaram raaamli | 

2 Ibid , H, 2 67 

Noceva naraesu neraiya ntddayam Itva palayamltva eutmia rahmia dhilimva 
matimid nuvalabhamfe lenam tatlva nujjalam vinulam pagadam kaduyam 
iMlXasam campham duUiam duggatp, tibbam duriihiyasam neraiya leyanam 
paceanubbliatamdrid lidaramii 



Chapter IV 

STHANA&GA (THANAMGA) 

The TMnaniga is the third anga of the Jaina canon.; 
This text has been edited m the Agamasamgraha (Vol. Ill, 
Benares, 1880) "with a Sanskrit and a Prakrit commentary, j 
Abhayadeva Sum’s commentary on it published in Bombay < 
is very helpful. This text deals with the various themes of 
the Jam religion m numerical order from 1 to 10 (elcasthanaka, 
dvistharwlca, tnslhanalca, etc., up to daiasihdnalca) as m the 
Anguliar a Nilca yg or E kuUarc L_ N.ilcdya of the Swtiapitaha 
It contains parables m - a~nutshell, its contents are varied, 
and some of them are not directly conne cted with Jainism. 
e.g. themes of mathematics as m sutra 747 It enumerates 
four kinds of baskets, teachers, fishes, mendicants, balls and 
men, etc. Some important literary data about the siddhdnta ,, 
specially a tab le of contents of the Drstivdda. .are, found m 
this anga. The entire work is mostly m prose. Each section 
deals with the objects according to their numbers, the 
maximum number being ten. This anga also deals with 
nayas, mahdnimittas, eight types of philosophers, ten kinds 
of satya, ten types of calculations , ten lands of sms, ten 
kinds of wonders, seven notes of the musical scale (svaras), etc. 

The Thdrwmga enumerates eight mahdm mittas or great' 
omens or signs helping divination or prognostication of what ; 
is to happen. The Jaina commentators take them to be the, 
names of the eight separate treatises of the lost Ajivika 
scripture to which they add two other names, namely the; 
Qitamdrga and Nrtyamdrga. But no suggestion like this is 
matkrin'our text; The commentator of this text explains' 
the first name Bhauma as a treatise dealing with subjects like 
earthquake, the second as one dealing with prognostics of 
dreams and the like. The Pah Jdtalcas speak of the four 
mahdnimitta s or great omens planned by the gods as means, 
of making Prince Siddhartha to face the stem reahties of j 
life and to renounce the world. The Mahaparinibbana' 
suiianta 1 speaks o f eight causes of eart h.quake, while the 
Ma hasu pina J dialog 2 contains an interpretation of certain 
dreams. "The prognostics of dreams are also suggested m 
the Jateka account of the dream of Queen Maya. Our 
sutra mentions the eight br anches of Ayurveda or the science 


1 Dlgha, II, pp. l07ff. 


2 Julalca (Fausboll), I, pp 334ff 
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of medicine. The list includes the four,_ namely, jangoli, 
bhuiaieija, Uidratanta and rasatana {ramyana) which are 
somewhat different from those included in the usual Ayuneda 
and Pali lists (Cf. Brahmajada Suita. Digha, I; Cf. also the 
Ghdndogya hst—CJidndogya Upanisad, VII Prapathaka, 1st 
Khanda, 2nd Khanda and 7th Khanda). The list of eight 
types of philosophers is very interestmg. This may be 
reduced to the list of eight types of philosophy. The first 
is elaiada or monistic doctrine. The commentator refers 
to the old Upamsadic idea of soul as the sole abiding and 
> ultimate reality which is the same in essence as the Brahman. 
Evidently the Elaidda corresponds to the Pah Elaccasassata- 
tada mentioned in the Brahmajada Svtfa . The second is 
Anekaiada or the pluralistic doctrine. This may be taken 
to correspond to the Pali Sa^sataiada in the BraJimajala 
Sutta, having behind it the philosophy of Pakudha Kaccayana, 
which might be construed both as dualism and pluralism. 
The Sankbya and the Yaisesika doctrines may be cited as 
examples of dualism and pluralism respectively. The third 
is Miiaidda which seems to correspond to the Pah Antananta- 
%ada in the Brahmajada Sutta. The Jaina commentator, 
however, draws our attention to the Upanisadic conception 
of the length and size of the embodied soul— anguslhapana- 
mdtram. The fourth is Nirmitaiada or theistic-deistie 
doctrine which corresponds to" the Pali Issaranimmanaiada 
or the theory of creation of the world of men and things by 
the will of God. This is elaborately dealt with in the Brahma¬ 
jada Sutta under the monistic type. The fifth is Sataiada 
or the doctrine of happiness, which corresponds to tfieTPall 
Ditthadhammanibbanavada of the BraJimajala Sutta. The 
motto for this doctrine probably was Suhhena-suJdiamadM- 
gantabbam, the way to happiness should he through happmess. 
The sixth is Saravcchedaiada or the doctrine of the anni¬ 
hilation of individuality after death which corresponds 
to Pali Ucckedaiada of the BraJimajala Sutta. The seventh 
is niyata or nityaiada. If it stands for myaiaiada, it mpanR 
the doctrine of necessity, determinism or fatality, of which 
the typical example at the time of Mahavlra and Buddha, 
was the philosophy of Gosala. But it really stands for 
NrtygtadqjiTjilae doctrine of etemality and asjsuch it corres¬ 
ponds to the Pali Sa&safaudda of the Brahmajada Sutta with 
the following as its axiom: ‘something comes out of some¬ 
thing’. It is in this light that the Jaina commentator 
explains this type. The eighth is a descriptive name, JNa- 
sanU-parglplcoidda, for the doctrine of denial of future 
existence, reward and retribution. This is typically the 
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philosophy of Ajita Kesakambala and Payasi (Jama PaesI) 
as described and criticized m the Pali and Jama canon. 
The Ditthivddms or dogmatists hold ‘Nothing save the 
doctrine we uphold, nothing save the dogma we preach is 
true’. ( Thanamga , IV, 4.) 

As for the table of contents of Drstivdda, the twelfth 
\ahga, as supplied by our text and the Samavayanga, it has led 
'Dr. Hiralal Jain to think that the Digambara Jama work 
'called the Satkhanddgama not only preserves the contents 
jof the lost ahga but furnishes also a commentary on them. 

Our text mentions four lands of mental concentration 
(jhdna ), each with its four varieties. The jhdna is defined 
m Jainism as the resting of consciousness on a single object 
even for a moment ( anto muhultamallam cittdvatthdnam 
egavatthummi). The first is called artliadhyana of which the 
characteristic mark is self-mortification or that which is 
resorted to by a person who is oppressed by the fear of the 
world. The second is raudra or terrific, as it is attended by 
worst cruelties to life. The third is dharmya or pious, as it 
is not bereft of the practices of piety as enj’omed m the 
scriptures. The fourth is duhla or purificatory as it serves 
to purge all impurities due to the karmic effect. 
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SAMAVAYANGA (SAMAVAYAMGA) 

This sutra 1 is counted as the fourth Anga of the Jain 
Agama which may be regarded as a Jama canonical compila¬ 
tion m continuation of the third anga called Thdnamga . 
Both the angas follow the numerical method of presenting 
their subject-matters as in the Pah Anguttara or Ekuttara 
Nikdya. The Thdnamga agrees more closely with the An- 
guttara Nihdya m so far as their numerical groupings stop 
at the number ten while the Samavdyamga supersedes them 
m going not only beyond ten but also beyond hundred and 
even as far as a kror and kror of krors. 

The title of the sutra implies that it presents m a nut¬ 
shell the contents of all the angas, the fourteen puvvas and 
a few other texts of the canon besides the principal tenets of 
Jainism In view of the fact that the sutra includes even its 
own contents, one cannot help doubting, that the text in its 
extant form retains its earlier identity The suspicion about 
itslater transformation increases when we find that it speaks 
of the eighteenJater developments of the Brdhml script, and 
,enumerates the thirty-six sections of the Uttarajjhayana 
besides giving the contents of the Nandi sutra It is equally 
important to note that the idea given of the extent of the 
,angas is not quite the same as that of the texts m then present 
■ form The mam importance of the sutra is therefore mainly 
historical m so far as it throws light not only on the subject- 
matters of the fourteen puvvas and the twelfth anga, which 
are lost beyond recovery, but also on the earlier extent of 
the angas forming the principal texts of the Svetambara Jam 
Canon. This sutra contains the enumeration of the two 
rdsis and their sub-divisions, two types of hellish creatures, 
etc. It also deals with three Vedas ( punsa, itthi and napwm- 
saka), twenty-four TirthanJcaras, nme Vasudevas and nine 
Baladevas, etc. 

The Lahtavistara? offers us a list of sixty-four alphabets 
which were learnt by the Bodhisatta This list names the 
three mam parent scripts, Brahmi, Kharosthi and Puskara- 


1 Ed by Rai Dhanapat Srngha, Published by the Jama Prabhakara Press, 
1890, Ed with commentary in the Agamasamgraha , Vol 4, Benares, 1880 
with Abhayadeva’s commentary by the Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1918 ’ 
8 Ed Lefmann, pp 125 126 
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sari before introducing the later local varieties of the JBidlmi 
and a few numerical and notational symbols. The Jama 
sutia altogether ignores tho KhaiostM alphabet. The only- 
parent script mentioned is the BcimbM ( Brahmi ). The 
Yavanalipi finds mention for the first time m Katyayana’s 
Vaittika to Panini’s Grammar. The anka, gamta and 
gandhai valipis are all mathematical and musical notations. 
The Adajsa, Mahesvai a, Daml and Bolidi cannot be identified. 
The same remark holds true m the case of the remaining 
names. The chief interest of the study of the siiti a centres 
round the information supplied regarding the contents of the 
fourteen puvvas and the twelfth anga known as the Drstivada. 
It is suggested that the twel fth anga, was tlie_direct outcome 
| of th e fourteen puvvas. The connection „sliown between the 
{two is too ingenious to carry conviction. The puvvas were 
the ancient traditions the number of which grew up gradu¬ 
ally from eight to fourteen and the Jam tradition also 
speaks of the process of their gradual disappearance. So 
far as the twelfth anga is concerned, its subject-matters seem 
to be appropriately termed piavadas meaning discussions 
or disputations. They aie enumerated as follows- (1) 
utpada —setting forth the origination of all substances and 
their circumstantial changes, (2) dgianlyam —describing the 
extent of the different types of souls among the substances and 
their transformations, (3) vlnja —enlightening us on the active 
energies of the ajlvas and the jlvas, (4) ask-ndsti —expounding 
what truly exists and what is not or judging the nature of 
reality from different standpoints m accordance with the 
Jam doctrine of syadvada, (5) ndna —defining the five lands 
of knowledge, (6) satya \—setting forth the nature of truth, 
self-control, truthfulness along with then- opposites, (7) 
dtrnd —discussing the nature of self (soul) m different ways 
according to Jama modes or methods ( nayas ), (S) kaima — 
dealing with the classification of kaima and defining the lands 
of kaima , (9) pi alydkhydna—dedkng with the subject of piatyd- 
khyana , (10) Vidyd —dealing with the subject of learning, 
(11) abandhya —dealing with the subject of fruitfulness, (12) 
pidndyuh —dealing until the spans of life of living beings, 
(13) knyavidala —dealing until the prescnptions regarding 
different religious practices, and (14) hkavindusdra —-dealing 
with the art of language. 

In this as well as m other Jama canonical sutras Baladeva 
and Vasudeva and their families are accorded a very prominent 
place. The Pah Mahdmddesa distmctly bears evidence to 
the existence of the two groups of devotees, namely, those 
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; of Baladeva and Vasudeva. 1 Samkarsana (Baladeva,) and 
Vasudeva figure as special objects of worship also in the 
Ghosundi stone inscription. Among the five mras or family 
heroes of the Vrsms, Baladeva was given precedence over 
Vasudeva. But smce the name of samba was eliminated 
from the list and the caturvyuha doctrine came into existence 
in about the first or second century A.D , Vasudeva came to 
occupy the first and the most important place. The two lists 
of twenty-four TirthanJcaras, the one relegated to the Aira- 
vata kalpa and the other to the future cosmic system, are 
'absolutely fantastic and they carry no meaning save and 
except^that according to the Jam conception the present is 
just a repetition of the past as future is that of the present. 
The enumeration of the different doctrinal pomts of Jainism, 
the classification of the living beings according to the species, 
soul-types, existences, activities and destinies, the classifica¬ 
tion of the gods, asurahumdras and the infernal beings, are 
all too trivial to deserve full treatment here. 


1 Ntddeea, PTS Ed , I, p 89 —VasudevavathLu vu honh, Baladetavattiku 
vu honti 
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VYAKHYA-PRA J&APTI (BHAGAVATX-VIYAHA- 

PANNATTI) 

The fifth Jain Ahga, popularly known as the Bliagavali 
Sutra , is rightly judged by Wmtermtz as a Jam canonical 
mosaic of v arious texts integrated into a single explanatory 
treatise on Jainism. It is accordingly entitled Vidhapannatti. 
Ii is also Irnown as Bhagavaiiviydhapannatti, Bliagavali, 
Vivdhapannaili, and Pannatti. The old name of Viydhap- 
pannath is often corrupted to Vivdhapannaili. The title 
Bhagavai, which arose later, is originally only an adjective 
(Schubrmg, Die Lehre Der Jainas, 1935, p763J7 This texfThas 
not* yet been translated into English. It has been edited 
with Abhayadeva’s commentaiy and published m three 
volumes by the Agamodaya Samiti of Bombay (1918-1921). 
Weber and Schubrmg _ have made much use of this text 
(Uber ein Fragment der Bliagavali, in Abhandlungen der i 
Berliner Alcademie der Wissenschaften , 1865; Worte Mahd-' 
viras). Some portions of this text have been translated mtd 
German by Schubrmg. A Gujrati translation (1-6) has 
appeared (Ahmedabad, 1927). Dr. A. Weber’s Fraugment 
der Bliagavali (Berlin, 1866) is worthy of notice. This textj 
contains questions and answers, Mahjtvira replying to the 
questions of his chief disciple, Indralblruti, and partly m the 
form of dialogue-legend ( Ihlidsa-samvada ). This text gives 
a very good account of the life and work of Mahavlra whose 
dissertations on samsdra and Icarma are worth noticing. 
There are two works of this name which is not the original 
title of either. The fourth updnga, Pannavand often has the 
epithet Bhagavai. 

The Bliagavali is one of the most important and sacred 
texts of the Jama Siddhdnla. Bliagavali, translated by ‘holy’ 
is just an honorific to signify its great importance as a work 
of exposition of the tenets and legends connected with the 
life of Mahavlra. This text contains 41 sections, each is 
called a Satalca (century). Every section has 10 chapters, 
each of which is called an uddesalca or concise presentation 
of subject-matters. It appears to have followed the uddesa 
and niddesa methods, the first implying the presentation of 
theses and the second their elucidation. Its contents are 
*a motley mixture of ancient doctrines and traditions with 
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numerous later additions containing frequent allusions to 
other works more especially to the Pannavand, the Jivdjivd- 
bhigama, the Uvavaiya, the Edyapasenaigja, the Nandi and 
the Aydrada$ao\ 1 

The 15th section which contains the legendary or semi- 
hist oncal matters relating to the life of Mahavlra and his 
relationship with some of his predecessors and contemporaries 
is not unreasonably regarded as an independent text which 
was subsequently taken into the Bhagavali Sutra. 

The expositions are introduced in the form of dialogues 
between Mahavira and his disciples including Gautama 
(Goyama Indabhuti). In some of the uddesakas they assume 
the form of catechisms or questions and answers. Abhaya- 
devasun wrote a commentary on this sulra, which was known 
to him under two titles, Viahapannatti ( Vyakhyd-prajnapli ) 
and Vivahapannalti ( Vivddha-prajnaph ) both of which he 
explains and justifies. Abhayadeva rightly points out that 
m some places the tenets are explained by Sudharman to 
Jambusvami. Bach section begins with an introduction 
stating the time, the place, the occasion of the dialogue or 
discourse and mentioning the persons taking part m it. It 
may be pointed out that each section stands as a typical 
sulra of the Jaina or Buddhist canon Accordingly the 
component chapters generally appear without any such 
introduction. In the Bhagavali Sulra we have the following 
khandas or topical divisions, eadhana, cdnlra, siddhdnta, 
anyalirtinka, vvjndna, gamla, kutuhala, deva, ndraka and 
anyagiva. 

The standpoint of Jainism as presented in the Bhagavati 
is in no way different from that in other texts of the Jam 
Agama. The fundamental principle of Jainism is ahimsd 
and the attainment of nirvana is the highest goal The 
practice of lapas or austerities marks and characterizes all 
the prescriptions, practices, and disciplines in Jainism. The 
plurality of souls is a point m Jam philosophy which is the 
same as in the Sankhya system. The mam point of difference 
between the two is that in Jainism the souls with conscious¬ 
ness as their fundamental attribute are vitally concerned with 
our actions, moral and immoral, virtuous and wicked, m 
which sense they are active principles; while m the Sankhya 
system the purusas with consciousness as their fundamental 
attribute are passive principles inasmuch as their nature is 
not affected by any and all of the activities relegated to 


1 Wiatermte, A of Iwlwrv Literature, Vol II (Cal Umv P\ib L 

pp. 442-443 ' 
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Pralcrti or evolvent. In Jainism too the souls and substances 
do not undergo any change. They are liable to changes due 
to changes in circumstances. Both the systems necessitate 
a careful consideration of the cosmical, biological, embryo- 
logical, physical, mental and moral positions of the jivas or 
living individuals of the world as a whole. These constitute 
the scientific background of the two systems of thought. 
One can say that these constitute also the scientific back¬ 
ground of Vedanta and Buddhism. The Jamas developed a 
cosmographical gradation of beings more or less m agreement 
with those adopted in other systems. But the Jamas followed 
a tradition of Indian thought which took a liylozoistic view of 
nature that there is nothing formed even in the world of matter, 
nothing which exists in space and time, which does not 
represent some land or form or type of jwa. And it is assumed 
that all of them are m the process of development or evolution 
m the physical structures, modes of generation, foods and 
drinks, deportments, behaviours, actions, thoughts, ideas, 
knowledge, intelligence and the like. So we need not be 
astonished that Jainism speaks of earth-lives, water-lives, 
fire-lives, and wind-lives, each with its numerous sub-divisions. 
The plants with their numerous sub-species stand above the 
material lives. From the plants we pass on to the animal 
world consisting of an infinite variety of species and from that 
to the world ol men. Above and below man we are led to 
think of the celestial and infernal bemgs, the devas and 
nairayilcas. 

Along with the cosmical situation, the cyclical envelop¬ 
ment and development of the earth through the successive 
periods of time, the geographical position of the living beings 
is considered, inasmuch as the conditions of their pleasure 
and pain, happiness and misery are partially determined by 
it. Accordingly the Bhagavatl Sutra discusses m agreement 
with the Jambudvipaprajmpii and other texts, the geo¬ 
graphical situation of Jambudlpa and Bliaratavarsa, the latter 
denoting India. Their physioal and natural environments 
too are relevantly taken into consideration. Jainism attri¬ 
butes just one sense to the material beings and the plants. 
The higher organic beings evolve out of the stage m which 
they are possessed of one sense, the sense of touch, into the 
stages m which they become gradually endowed with greater 
and greater number of senses, the maximum number being 
six. The nature and quality of their nutriments, the modes 
of eating, drinking, assimilation, etc., also differ according 
to the diversity of the species of flora and fauna. Similar 
differences are also made out with regard to the celestial and 

3 
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infernal beings The study of the lives of mythical beings 
such as the gods, the demons, and the like is on the whole 
anthropomorphic The moral ideas of right and wrong, 
good and evil, virtue and viee, restraint and unrestraint, 
bondage and salvation, really appertain to the world of men 

The expositions and discussions of the salient doctnnal 
points of Jainism are full of logical mceties and dispropor¬ 
tionate details The sutia points out that the organic world 
is characterized by six constant and opposed phenomena, 
namely, gam and loss, pleasure and pam, life and death 
(XV, I) The sutra clearly presupposes the development 
of atomic theory (paramanuvada) in Indian philosophy. 
Some of the current theories are quoted and criticized (I, 10; 
II, 1; V, 7) According to the Jam theory as in our Sutra, 
each atom is the smallest unitary whole of matter (pudgala). 
Each of them is characterized by its internal cohesion (smeha). 
We cannot speak of a half atom ( arddha ) since an atom is 
an indivisible unit of matter. With the division it ceases 
to be an atom (paramanoh ardMkarane pammdnutvabhava- 
prasangat). A molecule (arm) is a combination of atoms 
more than one. An aggregate of matter (skandha) results 
from an organic combination of five molecules. Disintegra¬ 
tion of a corporeal aggregate results from the separation of 
the molecules and atoms. Here one may reahze the foice 
of the Jam argument for regarding even the material beings, 
the earth-hves, water-lives, etc., as distinct forms of life, 
each appealing as an individual with its internal cohesion 
so long as it exists as such. So through the process of organic 
development or evolution we pass through the different 
degrees and forms of internal cohesion. 

The story of conversion of the Brahmin wanderer named 
Khandaka (Skandhaka) by Mahavira m the Bhagavati Sutra 
i i H 18 ver y interesting. The name of the wanderer sounds 
hke the wanderer Sandaka m the Pali Magjlwma Nikaya 
(Vol. I, p 513) Like other Brahmin wanderers Khandaka 
is said to have been well versed m the four Vedas, the six 
Vedangas, and the Itihdsa-pwrana regarded as the fifth 
aitu '^' ere ^e kst also includes mathematics ( gamta) 
and the sasti-tantra of the Sankhya philosophy The difficult 
austerities practised by the wanderer smce his conversion 
1 0 th e J a m faith are m substance and detail like those de- 
! scribed n 1 the Antagadadasao and Ovavaia suttas and m the 
1 rau M ahadukkhakhandfia 1 and Mahaslhanada suttas 2 The 
a ogue contained m this uddesa throws some light on the 

1 Majjhtma Nikaya, I, pp 83- 90 a Ibid, I, pp 68-83 
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doctrine of infinity and finiteness, endlessness and limited¬ 
ness discussed m the Pali Brahmajala Sutta (Digha, I). 

In the Brahmajala Sutta the Buddha refers to the four 
j different propositions maintained by the contemporary and 
’ earlier recluses and Brahmanas on four different grounds. 

; {Digha, I, pp. 22ff.). These are: (1) that this world ,is limi ted 
1 and circumscribed {antava ayam loko panvatumo ); (2) that 
' it is li mitless and withou t an end {ananto ayam loko apan- 
yanto ); that it is bo th limite d^ a nd unl imited {antava ca 

ayam loko ananto ca), meaning that the world is limited above 
and below and unlimited crosswise; (4) that it is neither 
li mited nor^unlimited. The explanation given by Buddha- 
ghosa m Ins commentary, the Sumahgalavilasini, is not very 
illuminating. As he suggests, the limited or unlimited 
character of the world depends on the limited or unlimited 
view taken by the contemplative in his mental perception 
or vision (I, p. 115). Here we miss the phil osophical aspect 
of the propositions. It appears that the third proposition 
referred to the view upheld by Mahavira and his disciples. 
According to Mahavira the world may be construed m some, 
respects as limited and m some respects as unlimited {sa-ante 
loe andnte loe). “Here he considers the position of the world 
from the four points of view, from the point of view of sub¬ 
stance {davvao), from that of field of existence {khettao), from 
that of time {kalao) and from that of phenomena ( bhdvao ). 
It is mamtamed that considered from first two points of 
view the world is limited and considered from the remaining 
pbints of view, it is unlimited (II, 1). It may be observed, 
that with regard to all contradictoiy views the Bhagavati 1 
Sutra assigns to Mahavira a kind of synthetic position seeking. 
to justify both of them, each from its own point of view. 
This was undoubtedly consistent with the ‘It may be* 
doctrine {sydtvdda of Jaimsm). 

The Jama ideas regarding the advent of different living 
beings m different states or forms of existence are on the 
whole the same as those in other Indian systems. The main 
difference lies only m some unimportant details. The Jains 
too beheve in the possibihty of bodily advent without the 
help of any sex umon. The Jama belief, however, is a belief 
m the transmigration of soul, a point m which it differs from 
the Buddhist conception of rebirth without any transmigra¬ 
tion of soul from embodiment to embodiment. The soul in 
Jaimsm as m most of the Indian systems is the factor which 
polarizes the field of matter and brings about the orgamc 
combination of the elements of existence. If the position 
be that death means an event which takes place when the 
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soul leaves the 'body, the question arises ■whether it passes 
off in some form of corporeality (sasarin) or without any 
such corporeality ( asarlri ). Here too the traditional Jam 
position is, it may he that it goes out in some fonn of cor¬ 
poreality and it may equally be that it does so without any 
form of corporeality (Siya sariri vakkamai, siya asanri vakka- 
mai). With reference to the gross body characterized as 
aud&nka, vaiknya and aharaka, the soul goes out without 
any corporeality, while with reference to the subtle body 
characterized as taijasa and karmana (karmic), it departs in 
its subtle body (I, 7). Deaths and destinies are broadly 
distinguished as those undergone by fools and those by the 
wise. The deaths on the part of fools that take place due to 
different causes or under different circumstances serve to 
lengthen the course of gliding m the cycle of births and 
deaths and those on the part of the wise go to shorten it 
This too is a commonplace in the popular Indian belief. 

Attention may he drawn to another interesting point. 
The account given in our sutra of the doctrinal position of 
Mankhahputta Gosala, the leader of the Ajivika thought, 
seeks to make out thisjpoint of diffe rence and distinction 
between Jainism and Ajivikism. Gosala’s position is an 
unqualified fatahsm or determinism while Mahavira’s position 
is not so, masmuch as it distinctly leaves scope for freedom. 
According to Gosala death signifies a suspended animation 
while periodical reanimation as in plant-life is the order of 
nature. The Jamas seem to construe that if we accept 
Gosala’s position, we cannot think of death as a phenomenon, 
but death in the case of all things formed or compounded is 
inevitable. 

, It is interesting to note that our sutra (I, 76) speaks of a 
dispute between Kalasavesiyaputta, a follower of Parsva and 
a disciple of Mahavira. It ends with the former’s begging 
permission to stay with him after having changed the law of 
the four vows for the law of the five vows enjoining compulsory 
confession. Tins is surely a supplement to the Uttaradhya- 
yana dialogue between Kesrn and Gautama as representatives 
oi the two Nirgrantha orders, old and new. The date of 
Uosalas death taking place sixteen years before Mahavira’s 
eath was coincident with the great war fought between king 
Kumya {Ajatagatru} and king Cedaga of Vaif&li for the 
possession of an extraordinary elephant (Bhagavati Sutra, 
gf- 0 - a y a Samitiedition, p. 316 ) On the death of Mahavira 
fUo ede J^ n * ne ■^•bas and nine Licchavi clans and 
r , r , ail< ^ Kosala instituted a festival m honour 

of that event (Bhagavatl Sutra , p. 316). It may be remarked 
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that the Bhagavati like other Jaina canonical sutras is unaware 
of the position of Kuniya as the king of Magadha. Kuniya 
is represented as the king, better viceroy of Ahga, in his 
father’s time. Anga was governed as a separate province 
under Kuniya with Campa as its capital (Ibid., p. 316). 

Udayana of Sauvirade^a was succeeded by his nephew 
Kesi m whose reign Vltahavya was completely ruined 
(Bhagavati Sutra , p. 619). He went to the extent of re¬ 
nouncing the world but when the question of the succession 
of his son Abhi came before him, he said to himself: ‘If I 
renounce the world after appointing Abhi to royal power, 
then Abhi will be addicted to it and to the enjoyment of 
human pleasures. He will go on wandering m this world.’ 
This led him to renounce the world appointing his sister’s son 
Ke& to royal power (Bhagavati Sutra , pp. 619-20). Is it not 
a case of the matriarchal system m vogue ? 

King Satanlka’ s si ster Jayanti was a staunch follower of 
Mahavlra (Ibid., p. 658). The Bhagavati Sutra informs us 
that m the war with VaiMi, Kuniya is said to have made ^ 
\ use of mahasildJcantaka and rathauvusala. The first seems to 
'have been some engine of war of the nature of a catapult 
' which threw big stones, and the second was a chariot to which 
’ a mace was attached to lull men as the chariot moved about 
(pp. 316, 319). We have also the mention of Tamali, appar¬ 
ently a citizen of Tamalitti or Tamralipti (Tamluk), who is 
. described as a Moriyaputta. It is difficult to make out 
whether Tamali of our sutra was m any way comiected with 
the Mauryas of Magadha. He is introduced rather as a nch 
merchant (III, 1). The Uvdsagadasao and the Bhagavati 
Sutra mention a few rich lay disciples of Mankhahputta 
Gosala belonging to the Vaisya class, e.g., Kundakukya, a 
citizen of KampiUapura, Saddalaputta, a rich potter of 
Polasapura, Halahala and Ayampula of Sravasti, which was 
the mam centre of the Ajivika activity according to the Bhaga¬ 
vati Sutra. 



Chapter VII 

JNATADEARMAEATHA (NAYARHAMMAXAHAO) 

The text of Ndyddhammakahao (Skt. JndiadhaTnuikathd) 
which is also called Ndyasuya is the sixth anga of the Svetam- 
bara Jain canon It comes under narrative literature of the 
Jamas. It is very useful from etymological and grammatical 
standpomt Ardha-Magadhi Naya is the same as Sanskrit 
Jndta. The title may be explained as ‘ Stories for the dhamma 
of Naya ’ (Jnatr), i e. Mahavira, who is also called Jnatrputra, 
Naya or Nataputta The text is divided into two suyakkhan - 
dhas called Naya and Dhammakahd. The former has nineteen 
ajghayanas and the latter, ten vaggas It contains didactic 
and religious narratives. The stones found here explam the 
teachings of Mahavira. The text also contains an exposition 
of elements. 

The story of a manner reminds us of the Pah Valdhassa 
Jdtaka (Jdt., No 196). The winged horse occurs m both. 
Besides legends and fables we find romantic stones and ad¬ 
ventures, tales of robbers, manners, etc. The stones of 
Dovai (Braupadi) and a pious layman as found m this text 
l have been introduced to show the destmy of persons through 
various rebirths. The story of the former is no doubt a 
corruption of the Mahabhdrata legend of Draupadi’s marnage 
with five Pandava brothers as pointed out by Wintemitz 

The text furnishes us with the names of some of the 
non-Aryan tribes and refers to eighteen languages, four 
Vedas, and sastitantra, sixteen diseases, etc. There are some 
graphic descnptions of the bed-chamber of Dharani, of a 
demon, six seasons, etc. Some interesting details may be 
gathered from this text. Kali, an old maiden ( vaddakumdrl ) 
joined Par^va’s order and was entrusted to Pupphacula, the 
head of the nuns (Naya., II, 1 , pp. 222ff). The succession 
by primogeniture was then in vogue. The kingdom descended 
directly to the king’s eldest son and all was right if the king 
had an heir, but if he died heirless it was a great problem for 
the ministers (Ibid., 14, 153ff). The palaces are described 
m this text as lofty. They had domes (thubhiyd) and their 
floors were nchly decorated with various kinds of gems and 
jewels (Ibid., I, p. 22). The harem (oroha) was a part of the 
royal pomp (Ibid., 16, p. 185), Sihaguhd (mountain cave) 
is mentioned as a corapalli which was located m an un¬ 
approachable mountain ravine (Ibid., 18, p. 209). A robber 
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was put into prison where his feet were tied in a wooden frame 
(Ibid., 2, pp, 53ff.). For some slight fault merchant Dhanna 
of Rayagiha met with the same fate (Ibid., 2, p. 54). Four 
varieties of elephants, viz. Bhadda, Manda, Miya and 
Sanlcinna, are classified according to their seasonal uses, 
/physical strength, intelligence and ability, etc. (Ibid., I, 
ijp. 39; Of. Sammohavinodam, p. 397, mentioning ten kinds of 
elephants: Kaldvalcanca Gangeyyam, Pandaram Tamba-Pin- 
\galam, Gandlia-Mangala-IIernan ca uposatha-Chaddantf ime 
dasaii.). 1 When Mithila was besieged by Jiyasattu and 
other kings, king Kumbhaga closed the city gates and the 
citizens could not move out (Ibid., 8, p. 112). The paddy 
was sown during the rams and when ripe the crops were 
harvested with new sharp sickles, thrashed, winnowed and 
then taken to the granary where they were kept in new 
sealed jars (Ibid., 7, 86). Flower-houses were made during 
festivals (Ibid., 8, 103). Woodgatherers (Icatthaharaga), leaf- 
gatherers (pattahdragd) and grass-cutters (tanaharagti) were 
found roaming about in forests (Ibid., 13, 143). Tortoises 
were eaten by the people (Ibid., 4). Clothes were moistened 
with soda (sajjiydkhdra) and heated on fire and then washed 
with clean water (Ibid., 5, 74). Various lands of cloth were 
loaded in waggons and carried for sale (Ibid., 17, 203). The 
king could commute the sentence of death for banishment 
(Ibid., 8, 107). Mithila is mentioned as a port and the sea¬ 
faring merchants of Campa came here for trade (Ibid., 8, 97ff.). 
Kaliyadiva was the place where there were rich mines of gold, 
jewels and diamond and which was noted for horses (Ibid., 
17, 201ff.). There was the necessity of passport ( rdyavara - 
sdsana) (Ibid., 8, 98). 

There was the worship of various deities (Ibid., 8, 100). 
There were taverns and gambling houses (juyahhalaya) (Ibid., 
2, 48). The country of Daddara was noted for its sandal 
wood (Ibid., 8, 98). The town of Hatthikappa or Hattha- 
kappa was visited by the five Pandavas (Ibid., 16, 199ff.). 
It may be identified with Hathab near Bhavnagar m Gujarat. 
The sayamvara of Doval (DraupadI) was held m the city of 
KampiUapura 2 (Ibid., 8, 178). Pandu Mahura may be 


• 1 The Himalayan forests are said to have abounded in elephants living in 

i herds or as roguos, distinguished os Vamantka (dwarfish), TJccdkajankS, ZJccu- 
- kancrukd and Ohaddantd (six-tusked) The last named class is associated with 
tho Ohaddanta lako and is noted for the high quality of tlio ivory (B C Law, 

; India as described in early texts of Buddhism and Jainism , p 05) 

2 Or Ktimpilyanagara ( Mahubhurata, 138, 73-74) which was the capital 
of southorn Panoula, identical with modern Kampil in tho Faroldiabad district, 
UP (B. 0 Law, Oeography of Early Buddhism, p 18, B O Law, Pailclialas and 
their capital Ahichchhalra, M AS I , No, 07, pp 3ff) ' 
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identified •with Madura in South India. It was the place 
where the Pandavas were asked by Kanha Vasudeva to go 
and reside there {Ibid., 16, 197ff.). Damaghosa, father of 
&6upala, was invited to attend the marriage ceremony of 
Doval (Draupadi) m Kampillapura {Ibid., 8, 178). Kanha 
Vasudeva ruled over Varabai together with many princes 
and chiefs {Ibid., 6, 68). He had many queens. The five 
Pandavas were chosen by Draupadi {Ibid., 16) as her husbands. 
A rich courtezan of Campa was versed m the traditional 
sixty-four arts, possessed sixty-four accomplishments of a 
courtezan and knew the science of erotic very well. She 
was a linguist, well versed in dialects and an accomplished 
singer and dancer. There was the sleeping chamber of queen 
Dharini as having an outer courtyard, polished pillars, 
latticed windows, circular stairs, brackets, appertures and a 
room on the roof. The outside was whitewashed with stone 
and the inside was decorated with pictures. A mention 
is made of five kinds of nurses who were engaged to tend 
children: wet-nurse {Jchira), toilet-nurse {mandana), bath- 
nurse {majjand), play-nurse (kilatana) and lap-nurse ( anJca) 
{Ibid., I, p 21). 

The seven categories are not fully enumerated anywhere in 
the sutra. In a few instances, the sutra refers to the principles 
of fiia and afiva (ahigayajivajiue). 1 The characteristic feature 
of the physical body which forms an aspect of afiva is described 
in detail. It is full of impurities, it is perishable, it is subject 
to change and decay. Mali! the Videha-princess is found to 
point out its defects before Jiyasattu and others The text 
lays special stress on sense-control. This is beautifully 
illustrated by the simile of the two tortoises and the jackal 
(4th ajjh.ayaim) The j'ackal was very eager to appease its 
hunger by the flesh and blood of the tortoise. But, of the 
two tortoises, one expanded its limbs, while the other with¬ 
held them into its bosom. The jackal could catch hold 
of the former only, and in the case of the latter, it could do 
no harm »Similarly, one who is accustomed to concentrate 
his senses towards worldly objects is liable to destruction, while 
the other who is keen to withdraw them from the worldly 
objects is not subject to sorrows and afflictions. 

The ideas of asrava and sa/miara are found in this text, 
though the terms are not explicitly mentioned therein. The 
commentator has^ used these terms adrava and samiara. 
Asrava is that which causes the soul to be affected by sins, 
while samvara is the prevention of sins by watchfulness. It 


1 NayadhammalMhao (ed N V. Vaidya), pp. 73 ,75 
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is the principle of self-control by which the influx of sins is 
checked. It is an aspect of tapas. 

The doctrine of indiyajavamjja and no-inchyajavanijja 1 
is expounded to Suka in the fifth ajjhat/ana. The former 
speaks of the stage when the senses out of their own accord 
come under perfect control and thus they cannot function 
according to the sweet will of the agent. But the latter is 
far more superior to this. It is the stage when passion, 
illusion, attachment and the like are totally brought under 
control. This is possible only when the senses cease to 
function altogether. Some of the Samkhya-yoga teachers 
are also found to hold similar views ( Yoga-bhdsya, 11 , 55). 

From the fifth ajjhayana we learn that the mendicant 
„ Suka was initiated into the Jaina faith. He with his one 
I thousand followers was an adherent of Samkhya and practised 
the five ldnds of restraints and observances having purifica- 
! tion (Sauca) as the basis of his cult (samkliascmae laddhatthe 
pamcayama pamcamyamayuttam soyamulam). 2 Once he 
happened to roam with his followers m the vicinity of the 
town of Sogamdhiya. where lived a rich man named Sudam- 
sana. The mendicant expounded his own doctrine to him 
thus, ‘Just listen Sudamsana, our religion is based upon 
purification {Sauca) which again is of two kinds: (1) diavya- 
sauca and (2) bhdvoAauca. The former is to be practised by 
earth and water, while the latter is to be done by the aid 
, of kusagrass and by citing some mantras (amham soyamulae 
dhamme pannatte . . . mamtehi yd) 8 By observing these 
two purifications one may easily reach heaven (avigghenam 
' saggam gacchah). 4 

Our text refers to a bare outline of Samkhya doctnne. 
The above-mentioned yamas, niyamas (Sauca only forming 
an aspect of the latter) are enumerated and explamed m the 
system v of Patafijah (n, 30, 32). They are only held to be 
the means of practising Yoga which again helps one to attam 
samadhi or meditation. 

> Sudamsana became a follower of Suka. Once he 
! happened to meet Thavaccaputta, a follower of Mahavira. 
‘A long dialogue took place between them, m which the so- 
\called Samkhya view was criticized by Thavaccaputta and 
jtlie Jaina view was expounded. The question put before 
the Jama teacher is interesting. It is as follows: ‘Well, Sir, 
are you one, two or many; are you eternal and immutable, 
lor subject to change and decay ? (ege bhavam, duve bhavam . . . - 


1 Ibid., p, 76 
3 Ibid., p. 73 


" Ibid, p. 73. 
4 Ibid, p 74 
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anegabhuyabMvabhavie vi bhavamY 1 The reply given by the 
Jama teacher was based upon Syadvada (Abhayadeva’s 
commentary, p 588, Calcutta Ed, samvat 1933) 

This sutra has been edited with _Abhayadeva Sun’s 
commentary and published by the Agamodaya Samiti, 
Bombay, 1916. Another readable and critical edition has 
, been published by Prof. N V. Vaidya of the Eergusson College, 
Poona, 1940 Stemthal (Specimen der Nayadhammakaha, 
Diss. Leipzig, 1881), W. Huttemann, (Die Jnata Erzahhmgen 
im sechsten Anga des kanons der Jmisten, Slrassburg , 1907), 
and E Leumann ( Wiener Zeitschnft fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, 3, 1889) have also carefully studied this sutra. 

1 Ibid , p 77 



Chapter VIII 


UPASAKADAJSA (UVAS ACAD AS AO) 

The Vwso/gud/jado (TJvasagodosau or Updsalcadaias) is 
the seventh a/hga. It contains ten chapters (ojjhaya/n/M) 
dealing v,iih the legend s about the ten wpdsdkas or pious 
householders who by means of asceticism obtained moksa, 
or emancipation. The legends are all told after a stereotyped 
{pattern in t he m os t m onotonou8_manner as rightly pointed 
outTby Wintemitz. This text has been edited with the Sans¬ 
krit commentary by Abhayadeva Surf and translated into 
English with notes by HoemJe in the Bibliotheca Jndica 
Series. The Agamodaya Samiti has also published an edition 
of this text with Abhayadeva Sun’s commentary. Leumann 
(Wiener Zeitschrift fur die kunde dee Mvrganland.es, 3, 1889) 
and Barth (Revue de l’histoire des Religions, Paris, 19, 
1889) have carefully studied this text which contains mostly 
narratives. An elaborate metrical version of the contents 
of this a/hga in Prakrit is available. The whole work seems to 
have been compiled for devotional purposes It furnishes 
us with materials which give a vivid picture of the social life 
of those days. It contains the stories of pious householders 
who became lay adherents, the wealthy potter named Saddala- 
putta, who was at first a follower of Makkhah Gosala, but 
afterwards went over to Mahavira, and Kundakoliya whose 
faith in Mahavira remained unabated. 

In the TJvdsagadasdo (Lecture I) we find that Vamyagama 
or Vesall was ruled by Jiyasattu. Vesali and Videha were 
ruled by Cedaga, the maternal uncle of Mahavira. The 
same text refers to the site of an ancient shrine called Gunasila 
in the neighbourhood of Rajagrha (VIII, 231). The Kalasila 
was perhaps no other than what is called the site of Gunasila- 
caitya in this text. The settlement of Kollaga and the 
village of Balaka at some distance from Kalanda were places 
that became scenes of early actions of Gosala, the leader of 
the Ajivikas, who met Mahavira first in Rajagrha. 1 

There was a Jama temple outside the town of Vaniya¬ 
gama which bore the name of Duipalasa m the north-easterly 
direction . 2 


1 UvZfsa'jad/isuo, Ho&mle, App, pp 1-2 _ 

2 Hoernle, XJvueagaiaeuo, 1, p. 2, Vuniyagumassa nayarasea vahtyu 
uUarapurallhime dvsibhde DuvpaUieae numam ceie. 
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The town of Vamyagama mentioned m secs. 77-78 of 
the Uvdsagadasdo curiously agrees with the description of 
Vesali given in the Tibetan Dulva. 1 Gautama, a semor disciple 
of Mahavira, addressed him thus ‘I desire, Bevered Sir, with 
your permission, as the turn for the indulgence for my sixth 
meal has arrived, to go round the city of Vamyagama, to the 
upper, lower and middle classes, on a begging tour of house- 
to-house collection ’ 2 

Baranasi, Kampillapura, Palasapura and Alabhi were 
the important towns within the kingdom of Jiyasattu (Uvd¬ 
sagadasdo, pp 84, 85, 90, 95, 105, 160 and 163). All these 
places could be reached from SravastI by convenient roads. 
In the neighbourhood of Sravasti there was a settlement 
' (sanmvesa) called Saravana which was the birthplace of 
; Gosala Mankhalrputta, the great master of the Ajivikas 
\ (Ibid , App I) Palasapura was another important centre 
'of the Ajivikas (Ibid , v p. 105). 

There lived at Benares a prosperous householder named 
Suradeva. He possessed a very rich treasure of gold and 
herds. He took upon himself the law of the householder 
and lived m conformity with the teachings of the law which 
he had received from Mahavira. 3 Another prosperous house¬ 
holder named Culampiya lived at Benares. His wife was 
named Sama He possessed a treasure of gold and herds. 
He was the cause of prospenty to whatever business he was 
concerned with At a certain time Mahavira came and a 
congregation went out from Benares to hear him. He hved 
in conformity with the teachings of the law which he received 
from Mahavira Afterwards through lofty ascetic practices 
he was reborn as a deva (Uvdsagadasdo, II, pp. 90-98) The 
Uvdsagadasdo refers to the early career of Mahavira as a 
teacher when there seems to have been an alliance of Kasi- 
Kosala, Anga, Alavi, Videha, VaiSali, Pava and Ku&mara 
against the growing power of Magadha. But m spite of such 
an alliance, Anga was conquered by Bimbisara and perma¬ 
nently annexed to Magadha. Kuruka-A] atasatru, son of 
Bimbisara, is represented throughout the Jama literature as 
the king of Anga (Campa). 


1 Hgernle, Ibid , II, p 6 

2 Ibidj I, p 38 Icchdmi nam, bhcmte, tubbJiehim abbhanunae chaffkakkha 
mariassa paranagamsi vaniyagame nayare uccaniyamajihimaim kuldtm gharasa 
muaddnassa bhikkhdyanyae adUlae 

3 > P 84 Banaraeim noma nayan Kotihae ceie Suradeve gahava% 
acldhc Gha hiranakodio java Gha vaya dasagosahassienam vaenam 
padivajjai gihidhammam samanasea Bhagavao Mahavlrassa dhamrrn- 
panattvm uvasampajjittdnam viharai 
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The text, as its title implies, is solely concerned with the 
matters relating to the good life of the laity. In the Pali 
canon the^Sangiii Suttant a 1 is similarly devoted to the whole 
duty of a noble liouseholdeE In the Anguttam Nifcdya there 
are several sections dealing with the life of householders. 
In the Pah discourses the instructions are of a more general 
than of sectarian interest. Here m the Jama text the domi¬ 
nant motive is to guide the conduct of the Jaina laity. It is 
pointed out that the fatalistic creed of Gosala is unethical. 
So Jainism is insistent on a view of life which makes a person 
morally responsible for his deeds. The Jama wpasakas are 
called upon to fulfil the twelve vows, the five of which are 
lesser ( anuvratas ) and the seven disciplinary (siksavratikas). 
The ideal life of the Jam householder Ananda is a glaring 
instance of how these vows could be practised. The five 
essential vows are the five mahavratas. Ananda took the 
solemn vows to abandon injury to living beings, indulgence 
m lying speech, theft, adultery, and hankering after wealth 
beyond what is legitimately one’s own. He was desired to 
reduce the use of personal tilings such as toilet, clothmgs, 
food and drink. 

The five gross transgressions of the vow of non-injury 
consist m coercion, violence, dismemberment of the body, 
overloading and starving others. The five gross transgressions 
of the vow of truthfulness consist m false accusation under 
the influence of passion, false accusation m secrecy, betrayal 
of the confidence of one’s wife, communication of false in¬ 
formation, and falsification of documents. The five gross 
transgressions of the vow of honesty consist m the receipt of 
stolen property, employment of thieves, smuggling, use of 
false weights and measures and trade m contrabands. The 
five gross transgressions of the vow of conjugal fidelity on 
the part of the husband consist m visiting a concubine, visiting 
a respectable woman, amorous dalliance with other women, 
arrangmg marriages for strangers, and excessive sex indul¬ 
gence. The five gross transgressions of the vow of non¬ 
excess in worldly possessions consist in exceeding one’s limit 
m the matter of landed property, gold, livestock, money, 
foodstuff, and utensils. 

The five typical transgressions of the vow of the quaiters 
(dtkvrata) consist m going beyond the limit m the upwaid, the 
downward and horizontal directions, enlarging the space 
limit of one’s movement and failure of memory. The five 


1 Digha, III, pp 207-271, B 0 Law, A History of Pah Intel ature, vol I, 
p. 114. 
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typical transgressions of the law of abstention from unpro¬ 
fitable employment consist in talking about things of an 
amorous import, behaving like a buffoon, talking about 
impure things, assisting in a bad thing and exceeding the need 
of th in g s of personal use. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of equanimity 
consist in indulgence in evil thought, evil speech and evil 
deed, forgetfulness of the law of equanimity and want of 
proper attention to the law of equanimity. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of keeping 
within a certain place consist in the employment of one’s 
family members as messengers, the employment of one’s 
servants as messengers, communication by word of mouth, 
communication by gestures, and intimation by sign. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of keeping the 
sabbath ( posadha) consist m the use of a bed which is un- 
exammed or badly examined, which is unwiped or badly 
wiped, the use of a spot for easing nature which is unexamined 
or badly examined, which is unwiped or badly wiped, and the 
imperfect observance of the abstmences prescribed. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of proper dis¬ 
tribution of alms consist in putting something away among 
living things, covering up the alms with living things, neg¬ 
lecting the appointed hour, acting at the instance of others 
and miserliness. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of self-mortifi- 
cation for meeting death consist m longing after this world, 
longing after the next world, longing after life, longing after 
death and longing after sensual enjoyment. 

The five typical transgressions of the law of nght belief 
consist in scepticism, fickleness, distrustfulness, praising of 
heterodox teachers and intimacy with them. 

The four kinds of unprofitable employment consist m 
malevolent conduct, inconsiderate conduct, supply of dan¬ 
gerous objects and directing of sinful acts 
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ANTAKRTA-DASANGA (AMTAGADA-DASAO) 

The Amtagada-dasao {Antakrta-daAanga) is known as the 
eighth anga of the Svetambara canon. It consists of eight 
vaggas or divisions, each forming a group of a certain number 
of lessons. The number of lessons is ten m the first, fourth, 
and eighth divisions; eight in the second; thirteen in the 
third and seventh, and sixteen m the sixth. Each lesson is 
conveyed through an appropriate personal story of a legendary 
character. The stories are those of ‘the end-wmners ’, meamng 
the persons who died either attaining liberation with death 
or being assured of it at the time of death. The stories 
placed in a group appear to be more or less of the same pattern 
as regards the nature of the end attained. The anga took its 
name from the stories of the end-wmners’ narrating their 
antagadadasa, or happy ends. The stones of such achieve¬ 
ments on the part of different persons, men and women, are 
related with reference to the dispensation of the two Tirthan- 
karas, Antthanemi (Aristanemi) the twenty-second Jma and 
Mahavlra the last Jma. Accordingly the divisions with the 
stories and lessons mark on the whole two stages m the 
continuation of the mam dialogue, namely, pre-Mahavira 
and Mahavlra. The earlier stage is covered by the career of 
Aritthanemi and the reign of Kanha Vasudeva of Western 
India, and the later stage by the career of Mahavlra and the 
reign of lung Seniya of Rayagiha (Rajagrha). The text as a 
whole is presented m the shape and form of a dialogue between 
the Aiya Suddharman the only Ganadhara or leading disciple 
who survived Mahavlra, and his pupil the Aiya Jambu. 
The scene of action is laid m the city of Campa, at the shrme 
of (the Yakklia) Punnabhadda. It was translated for the 
first time into English by Dr. L. D. Barnett, and subsequently 
by Mr. M. C. Modi with the help of the commentary written 
by Abhayadeva. The Agamodaya Samiti of Bombay has 
edited it along with two other texts with Abhayadeva’s 
commentary. P. L Vaidya’s introduction, notes and ap¬ 
pendix are useful. 

,, There is enough of in genui t y an d looseness m.tlie mven- 
tion or narration of the legendary tales, though it is not 

" without a method or purpose. The succession of the divisions 
follows apparently a mechamcal plan, the logical sequence of 
thought being not easily understandable, and the beauty of 
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the narratives is often marred hy textual abridgements or 
cross references. As Mr. Modi points out, the first five 
divisions contain semi-legendary stones of the heroes related 
to Kanha Vasudeva with Antthanemi as the living Tirthan- 
kara, the vagga-s six and seven narrate the stones of Maha- 
vira’s disciples, the eighth vagga contains the theological 
details of ten penances, while the vaggas seven and eight are 
concerned with the narratives of the queens of king Semya. 

The first division contains the stones of ten pnnces, 
Gotama, Samudra, Sagara, Gambhira, Stimita, Acala, Kam- 
pilya, Aksobhya, Prasenajit (Pasenai, Pah Pasenadi), and 
Visnu, all horn in the royal house of the long Andhakavrsm 
of Dvaravatl (Dvaraka) and the queen Dhanni It is fittingly 
introduced with a description of the city of Dvaravatl, 12 
yqjanas in length and 9 yojanas m breadth, built by the 
genius of Kuvera, the lord of wealth 'With its gold ramparts, 
five-coloured cornices of vanous jewels, and beauty and 
glory, grandeur and happiness, it resembled Alaka, the capital 
city of Kuvera. The Mt. Revata or Raivata stood at its 
north-eastern gate, bearing on its summit a garden called 
Nandanavana, the grove of Nandana. There was an old 
abode (shrine) of the Yaksa Surapnya in a fine Asoka tree 
in the midst of a woodland In this very city dwelt king 
Krsna Vasudeva (Kanha Vasudeva) holding lordship over 
ten princely nobles headed by Samudravijaya, over five great 
warriors headed by Baladeva, over three and a half crores of 
pnnces headed by Pradyumna (Pajjunna), over sixty thousand 
fighters headed by Samba, over fifty-six thousand mighty 
men headed by Mahasena, over twenty-one thousand wamors 
headed by Virasena, over sixty thousand monarchs headed by 
Ugrasena, over sixteen thousand queens headed by Rnkmini 
(Ruppinl), over many thousands of courtezans headed by 
Anangasena, and the like Thus Dvaravatl was both the 
seat of the impenal power of Krsna Vasudeva as well as the 
capital of the kingdom of Dvaravatl with Andhakavrsm as 
its king and Dhanni as its queen. 

The model story is that of Prince Gotama who renounced 
the world and placed himself as a Jama recluse under the 
guidance of Antthanemi when the latter visited Dvaravatl, 
attended by the four grades of gods His life of effort lasted 
for a penod of twelve years, during which he studied the 
samayika and other yogic postures and practices 1 along with 


Samayila, cauvisattha, vamdanaJca, pratiLramana, kayotsarga and pratya- 
khyana, these six practices constituted a Jaina fadangayoga which is a substitute 
for the astangayoga connected with hathayoga Barnett’s interpretation of 
aamdyika is quoted by Modi, op cit,pp 99ff 
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the eleven angas (to the exclusion of the twelfth called Drsti- 
vada). He fulfilled the twelve avowed ways of a mendicant, 
bliikkliupadimao, miscalled ‘monastic standards’ 1 along with 
the gunaratna austerity for sixteen months. He took at last 
farewell, and climbed up Mt. Satrufijaya (Settunja), on the 
summit of which he bravely met his end by a month’s starva¬ 
tion, obtaining siddhi. 

There are int er-al lusions to the story of Meghakumara 
Which is fully narratedYn"tHe NayddEammakaha, and to that 
(of Mahadbala in the Bhagavati Sutra or Vyakhya-prajnapti. 

The remaining nine stories and lessons are of the same 
type. 

The second division contains the stories of eight Yadava 
princes, Aksobhya, Sagara, Samudra, Himavat, Acala, Dhara- 
na, Purana, and Abhicandra, to the exclusion of Stimita and 
Visnu. These jnaiTatives„agree_ substantially with those m 
the first division. As for the two points of difference, the 
text wants us to understand that here gunaratna is the single 
form of austerity, and that the period of effort is sixteen years 
instead of twelve. This second hst of the prmces born m the 
family of Andhakavrsm and Dhanni differs m respect of 
three names from the first. As known to the commentator 
Abhayadeva, KuntI and MadrI were the two younger sisters 
to Prince Yisnu. 

The thi rd di vision consists of the stories and examples of 
thirtee n per sons, Anita, Anantasena, Ajitasena, Anigha- 
caritaTTDevasena, Satrusena, Sarana, Gaja, Sumukha, Dum- 
muklia, Kupana, Daruka, and Anadrsti. 

The story of Anita is introduced with a description of 
the city of Bhaddilapura which was the capital of king 
Jita^atru. There was a beautiful garden by the name of 
Siivana on its south-east side. In that city Anita was born 
to Haga, a rich banker, by his wife Sulasa. He was brought 
up m the midst of enormous wealth. He was placed m his 
eighth year under a tutor for tramrng m sciences and arts. 
When he had passed his boyhood, his parents made him take 
the hands of thirty-two daughters of wealthy bankers within 
a day. This is followed by an exaggerated account of the 
wedding presents received by lnm. It was at the garden 
of Srivana that he happened to meet Aritthanemi. The I 
sequel^ of the story is similar to the story of Prince Gotaina. 
Tlie two points of difference to be noted are. (1) that he ^ 
studied the fourteen purvas mstead of the eleven angas, and ' 
(2) that his period was twenty years. 


1 Modi, op ci t, pp. lOOff 
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! The five stones-that follow are of the same p attern. 
The seventh story._concernmg Sarana, a son of Vasudeva and 
DharimiT reads almost like that of Pnnce Gotama. Here 
Sarana studies the fourteen purvas that are traditionally 
known to have been incorporated into the twelfth anga 
called Drshvada In the same category we are to place all 
the re maini ng stonesJbut that of_Gaja Sukumara Strangely 
enough, Pnnce Sumukha is described as a son of kmg Baladeva 
of Dvaravati by his queen Dhanni, whereas m the case of 
the r emainin g princes the parents are Vasudeva and Dhannl. 

! Daruka who is mentioned m the Great Epic as the chanoteer 
of Krsna Vasudeva is counted here among the sons of Vasu¬ 
deva and Dhannl. 

Turning at last to the story of Pnnce Gaja, we notice 
that he is mtroduced as the eighth or last son of Devald, 
mother of Krsna Vasudeva, who was bom in her womb. 
According to the Pah Ghata Jdtaka (No. 355), Devagabbha 
gave birth to ten sons including Kanha Vasudeva and Bala- 
[ deva. The Jama legend gives an altogether different account 
| of the circumstances under which Devaki’s earher-bom seven 
I sons were stealthily taken away from her by the god Han- 
naigames! and brought up m the house of Naga and Sulasa 
She gave birth to six or seven sons, exactly resembhng Nala- 
kubera, m fulfilment of a prediction made to this effect by 
the Jama recluse Atimukta. All but Krsna Vasudeva 
renounced the world and moved about m the country as dis¬ 
ciples of Antthanemi Devald, too, is represented as a 
queen of Vasudeva, kmg of Dvaravati. Krsna Vasudeva 
tried m vam to keep his brother Gaja m the world, and his 
mistake was that he had brought m Soma, a handsome 
daughter of the Brahmin Saumila, to be his brother’s wife. 
The Brahmin was so awfully angry with Gaja that he had 
renounced the world to pass as a recluse abandoning his 
daughter. On seemg the latter passmg one eve ning by the 
burning ground of Mahakala, the Brahmin took a piece of a 
broken pot from a burning pyre and threw it on his head. 
The prmcely recluse bore calmly the pam without any wrath¬ 
ful feeling towards the oppressor. In that blissful mood of 
soul he obtamed the supreme knowledge and vision and 
passed away The great teacher Antthanemi exhorted Krona. 
Vasudeva not to bear wrath against Saumila who even by 
spiteful action lent indirectly an aid to his younger brother 
Gaja. 

The fourth division sets forth ten glaring examples of 
the Jama virtue based on the personal stories of Jah, Matali, 
Upatali, Purusasena, Vansena, Pradyumna, Samba, Am. 

4B 
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ruddha, Satyanemi, and Drdhanemi. These stones are m f 
many respects sim ilar to that of Pnn ce G otama; the two > 
mam points of difference he m the study of the twelve angas 
and the period of sixteen years. Here Jali, Matali, Upatak, 
Purusasena, and Varisena are described as the sons of Vasu- 
deva and Dharmf, Pradyumna as the son of Krsna Vasudeva 
and Rukminl, Samba as the son of Krsna Vasudeva and 
Jambavati, Amruddha as the son of Pradyumna and Vaidar- 
bhl, and Satyanemi and Drdhanemi as the sons of Samudra- 
vijaya and Siva. v/ 

In the fifthjdivision we have ten lessons imparted through 
the personal stories and examples of the eight "wives of Krsna 
Vasudeva- Padmavatl, Gaurl, Gandharl, Laksmana, Susama, 
Jambavati, Satyabhama, and Rukminl, and of the two wives 
of Prince Samba. 

The queen Padmavatl became interested, like her mother- 
in-law the queen Devald, m the worship of Aritthanemi 
when the great teacher came to Dvaravatl and preached his 
noble doctrine before her husband Krsna Vasudeva. Krsna 
was anxious to know the factors by which the dehghtful and 
( prosperous city of Dvaravatl would be destroyed. The saint 
' mentioned wine, fire, and Dvaipayana as the three destroying 
factors, Krsna at this moment thought that blessed were 
those princes of the blood, Jah, Matah, and the rest who 
betook themselves to rehgious life. The great teacher clearly 
perceived the trend of the sad thought which arose m the 
mind of Krsna. Thereafter Krsna became curious to know 
how Ins own death would come about and where he would 
be reborn. Aritthanemi’s reply was that after the destruc¬ 
tion of the city of Dvaravatl by the wrath of Dvaipayana, the 
action of fire, and the drunkenness of the Vasudevas (i.e. 
Yadavas), Krsna would be sent forth with Rama Baladeva 
(Balarama) to Pandu-Mathura on the south, where he would 
meet the sons of"king Tandu, Yudhisthira and others, and 
there in the presence of the Pandava brothers, in the KuiSa mba 
forest, and under an excellent banyan tree, he would remam 
on a slab of stone with his body covered with a yellow robe, 
when he would be pierced in his left foot by a sharp arrow 
released from the bow by Jarakumara. Thus he would 
come to death and would be reborn in hell. Thereafter 
he would be reborn m the continent of Jambudvlpa, m the 
country of Bharatavarsa, m the land of Pundra, m the city 
of Satadvara, where he would be the twelfth Jma in the next 
era of progress, finding himself for many years m the status 
of a ICevalm. It is said that this prophecy made Krsna 
glad. 
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In new of the impending calamity of the city of Dvara- 
vat! Krsna asked all persons to renounce the world and lead 
the mendicant life m the religious order of Antthanemi. 
Under this persuasion his queens headed by Padmavat!, 
and the two wives of Prince Samba became nuns, studied the 
eleven angas, observed religious practices, and then passed 
away obtaining the final liberation. 

Here we have a very curious Jama version of the Krsna 
legend, having a few pomts of similarity with the Brahmamcal 
and Buddhist versions. The obvious purpose of the Jama 
narratives was to gam popularity for the Jama faith m 
Western India by makin g the local people beheve that the 
whole of the Yadava race attained salvation under the benign 
influence and guidance of Antthanemi, the twenty-second 
Tirthankara The Jama inventor of the legends would 
purposely ignore the fact that Krsna Vasu dev a’s teacher 
was Ghora Angirasa. According to the tJpamsad tradition 
Jlnma following the instruction of Ghora Angirasa became free 
from all worldly attachments. According to the Jama legend 
e could aspire to become a Jma. These were the current 
legends accounting for the destruction of the Andhakavrsms. 

It is no less important to note that the Jama legends 
£”5?°* ^ e A°ns of Pandu with the Pandya country of_the 
soutii with Mathura (modem Madoura) as its" capital. Dr. 

n Sktly observes. ‘The Pandiyans, however, were not 
is dama identification of the two dynasties 

based on popular etymology. A like attempt to 
n V ° oceurs m the Tamil chromcle given 

whJh sfsf 8 ZnUmcal MSS. (Vol. I, pp. 195ff.), 

was rnWl J^ adu f a at the time of the Bharata war 

dauehtw y ^abb^vahana, the son of Arjuna, by the 

fan g of Madura. The Mahd- 
Ariuna’ W rw hand, makes Babhruvahana the son of 
of Mampura ’ ran £ ada ’ daughter of Citravahana, the king 

^ -^andyas of the south with the 
probablv allnrJpd i 11118, an( ^ the Pandus of Northern India is 
regarding TWo i ° m tb e confused statement of Megasthenes 

and Pa *«W In the Pah fhromcles 

In PtoI r I PreSen \ ed “ ***?$ 

History of Ancien^'lnd™ ttihTM H 0 Raychaudhun, Political 

thones and Arrian), pp 163-164 ^ ^ ^ c Onndle, Ancient India (Megas- 

/ Mahuvamsa, Chap 7, v 60, Dlpavamaa, Chap, 4, verse 41 
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'is represented m the Kurudhamma Jataka (No. 276) as the 
i ideal king of the Kurus is evidently different from Arjuna 
| the third son of Pandu. Thus there still lies a mystery about 
j the relationship of the Pandavas with Krsna’Vlisudeva. 

Prom the sixth v division begins the second stage of the 
mam dialogue. *~TKis '"division is important for the short 
stories of Makati, Kinkama, Mudgarapani, Kaiyapa, Ksemaka, 
Dhrtihara, Kailasa, Hancandana, Dvaratraya, Sudarsana, 
Purubhadra, Sumanabhadra, Supratistha, Megha, Atimukta 
and others. Makati was a rich householder of Rajagrha who 
renounced the world after he had met and waited upon 
Mahavlra at the shnne of Gunasila. He studied the eleven 
angas, the samayika, and other religious practices. He 
practised the gunaratna form of self-mortification. He died 
on Mt. Satrunjaya, obtaining liberation. Kinkama whose 
personal story is similar to that of Makati attained siddhi' o n 
M£~Vipu!a which guarded the city of Rajagrha on one side. 
Among the remaining persons, all of whom passed away on 
the same Mt. Vipula. Mudgarapa ni wa s_a_g arla nd-maker in 
Rajagrha. The rich householders Dvaratraya and Megha, 
tooTbelonged to the same city, while Ksemaka and Dhrtihara 
were citizens of Kakandl, Kailasa and Hancandana of Saketa, 
Sudarsana and Purnabhadra of Vamjagrama (Panyagrama ?), 
and Sumanabhadra and Supratistha of Sravastl. Atimukta 
was a prince born in the royal house of king Vijaya who 
reigned m the city of Palasapura, and Anaksya was a long 
of Benares who renounced the world hke king Udayana (of 
Vatsa). The two model stories and examples are those of 
Mudgarapani and Prince Atimukta. 

During the reign of king Sremka, Arjunaka was a rich 
garland-maker in the city of Rajagrha and Bandhumati was 
his wife. He had a big flower garden outside the city, and 
far from it was Ins family shrine built and dedicated to the 
Yaksa Mudgarapani. In it the statue of the Yaksa stood. 
Arjunaka became a devotee of tins demi-god from his very 
childhood. When a festival was announced in the city of 
Rajagrha, Arjunaka went out with his wife to his flower 
garden. After gathering the flowers the husband and wife 
walked towards their family shnne when they were entrapped 
by some wicked men. He afterwards killed them with an 
iron mace. 

A pious Jama householder named Sudarsana was going 
to pay his homage to Mahavifa; he was attacked on the road 
by Arjunaka Mudgarapani, but no harm was done to him on 
account" of his virtue and spiritual strength. Arjunaka took 
the vow of a Jama mendicant under the guidance of Mahavlra 
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and proved himself to he a completely reformed man. When 
he wandered about in the city of Rajagrha for alms the angry 
crowd of men and women harshly treated him, but he 
patiently endured suffering with equanimity. With the kind 
permission of Mahavira he passed away by starving for a 
half-month. 

There is nothing st rikin g m the story of Prince Atimukta 
save and except that he became a Jama mendicant m his 
early life, when he was a mere boy ‘You are a child, my 
son’, said his father, ‘and have no understanding What do 
you know of the doctrine ’ * The reply is given in the form 
of a riddle, ‘What I know, I do not know, and what I do not 
know, X know’. By this he meant that he knew that one 
who is bom must die, but he did not know how death would 
take place and exactly when The riddle does not exhibit 
much of a literary art, nor does its explanation go to prove 
a great philosophic insight. We have better examples of 
such riddles m Pah Angvhmdla Sutta 1 and Mahd-ummagga 
Jdtalca (No. 546). 

In the seventh division we have the personal stones of 
the thirteen wives of king Sremka of Rajagrha, all of whom 
renounced the world and fared well at death as the Jama 
nuns. They were known as Nanda, Nandavati, Nanduttara, 
Nandi&remka, Maruta, Sumaruta, Mahamaruta, Marudeva, 
Bhadra, Subhadra, Sujata and Bhutadatta 

The eighth'or concluding division is devoted to the 
stones of ten Jama nuns who studied the eleven angas, the 
samdytJca and other religious practices, and led a ngorous 
religious life under the guidance of the Arya Candana, the 
leading Jama Then of the age. Kali, Sukali, Mahakali, 
Krsna, Sukrsna, Mahakrsna, Vlrakrsna, Ramakrsna, Pitr- 
senakrsna, and Mahasenakrsna are suggested as their names. 

Here we have a descnption of the ten kinds of penances 
(tavoJcamma) observed by the ten nuns who were previously 
the wives of king Sremka These are known as ratnavalS, 
kanakavali, muktavall, ksudraka (lesser) simhamkridita, 
mahallaka (greater) simhamkridita, sapta-saptamya to dasa- 
dasamya, ksudraka sarvatobhadra, mahallaka sarvatobhadra, 
bhacirottara-pratjma, and acambit-vardhamana (ayambi- 
lavadahamana). The technical explanation of each involves a 
mathematical arrangement of numbers expressive of the 
number of meals and fast days m different permutations and 

^ or w ^ u °h the reader may be referred to 

hayadeva s commentary on the text of the Amtagadadasdo 


1 Majjhima Nikciya, II, pp 97-105 



Chapter X 


AmJTTARAUPAPATIKADA&A (ANUTTAROVAYAl- 

YADASAO) 

The Anuttarovavaiyadasdo 1 ( Anuttara-aupapdtilcadaddnga ) 
is the ninth anga which deals with the lives of persons who 
after their death were reborn as gods. They would therefrom 
descend to this world, attain human birth and achieve final 
\ emancipation. It treats of the ekdvatanns, or the once- 
| returners (Pali sakaddgdmms ) most of whom are the sons of 
king Srenika. The stories are mostly abbreviated. The 
anga consists of three vaggas or divisions; the first con¬ 
taining ten lessons, the second, thirteen and the third, ten, 
making a total of thirty-three lessons. In Jacobi’s opinion 
the descriptions are very tedious and they consist mostly of 
endless enumerations. 

Though this text is placed m the list of angas , its contents 
go to show that it presupposes other works of the Jam canon, 
particularly the Aupapatika Sutra. The list of persons whose 
examples are set forth m each division is given m verse 
precisely as m the Amtagadadasao to which the ninth anga 
stands no more than a supplement or sequel. 

In the Jama cosmography the middle place js occupied 
by the world of men. Above this stand the three grades of 
gods, one above the other, the highest being the Vaimdnikas 
or gods dwelling m their respective lofty mansions Below 
them are the Qaiveyyalcas and the lowest are known as the 
Kalpas. The Qaiveyyalcas too are provided with mansions 
of their own. 

Tins anga too is presented in the form of a dialogue put 
into the mouth of Sudhar man an d_.his pupi l Ja mbu. The 
scene of action is laicl m the city of Rajagrha. 

In the first division all but Vehalla and Yehayasa are 
mentioned as the sons of king Srenika by his queen Dliarml 
and the rest including Abhaya as princes whose mother was 
the queen Cellana. It may be noted that the name of Prince 
Abhaya is met with m the Pah Nikdyas particularly m the 
Abhayarajakumara Suita of the Majjldrm Nikdya (Vol. I, 
pp. 392-396). The thirteen fortunate men whose examples 


1 Tins toxt has boon oditod by Dr Barnott along with the Amtagadadasao 
Dr P L Vaidya has also oditod it (Poona, 1032) Abhayadeva’s commentary 
is vory holpful, 
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are set forth in the second division are also represented 
as pnnces horn to king Srenika by his queen Dharinl. 

The model story in the third division is that of Dhanva. 
Sunaksatra 1 who finds mention in the Pali Nikayas as a 
licehavi prince and lay supporter of the Jama order, is in¬ 
cluded here in the list of ten persons. Dhanva is described 
as a prince bom in the royal house of king Jita&itru of 
Kakandi. He became a Jaina monk and he strictly observed 
the religious practices and rules of life. The real interest 
of the story lies in the graphic description of the personal 
condition of the aspirant, while he was going through the 
hardship of the penances. It may be pointed out that a 
similar description of the penances is found in the Pali 
MaMduhhhakfJiandha Sutta of the MajjMma NiJxiya (Yol. I, 
pp. 83-90). The forms of austerity described in the Pali 
discourse are the penances observed by the Buddha previous 
to his enlightenment. These are found fruitless by him as 
means of salvation. 

1 Pali Sunakkhatta, Digha, HE, pp Iff; B C. Law, Historical Gleanings, 
p 16 


Chapter XI 


PRA&NA-VYAKARANANI (PARTHAVAGARANAIM) 

The Panhd- Vagarana Suya 1 (Pradna-vydJcarana sutra) is 
counted as the tenth anga of the Svetambara dgama. It is 
otherwise known as Pradna-yyglcaranadaia for the simple 
reason that it consists of ten lectures or chapters ( ajjhayanas ), 
the five of which are devoted to the topic of anhaa and the 
remaining five to that of samvara. Abhayadeva Suri wrote 
an authoritative commentary on it. It has been edited' 
along with the text. Wintermtz points out that it is a 
purely dogmatic presentation, which does not correspond 
either to the title of the work or to the table of contents m 
the Thdngmga 10__and..in the Nandi. Schubring (Worte 
Mahdviras, p. 13) says that a later work tookthe place of the 
old anga which is lost. The title of the sutra, Pradna- 
vyakarana, implies at the first sight that the text is the 
catechism or book of questions and answers. But the text, 
as we now have it, is not of this nature. The contents of a 
Panhd-Vagarana as given in the Sthandhga and Nandisutra 
presuppose a canomcal work consisting of 108 pradnas, 108 
apradnas,108 pradnapradnas^ vidyatisayas and discourses of- 
saints.,with Nagakumaras and other Bfiavanapatis. The 
present text does not meet these requirements. On the 
other hand, it appears as a methodical and elaborate exposition 
of the two topics mentioned above. As such it may be judged 
as a learned dissertation on the subjects and as an important 
literary production of the scholastic age. Abhayadeva is 
compelled to explain the title of the present sutra m a manner | 
to suit its contents. He says, pradndndm vidydviiesdndm . 
yam vydlcarandni tesdm pratipadanapard dadd dadddhydyana -) 
pratibaddhah, granthapaddhataya iti PrasfiavydJcaranadaddh. * 
The Pradna-vydkaranadadd is a treatise comprising ten lectures 
that establish the expositions of certain select topics. The' 
methodical expositions are all ascribed to Sudharman the 
fifth ganadhara , who addressed them to his pupil Jambu- 
swamin. The two mam topics dealt with in this treatise 
are anhaa and its anti-thesis saunvara. The term anhaa is 
equated with Sanskrit dsnavah (adravah). 2 Thus anhaa is 

1 The Agamodaya Samiti has published an edition with Abhayadeva’s 

commentary (1919) , 

2 Asnava is from <2+root enu. Airavct is from root Sru, to flow, whence 
‘a flowing of tho soul from the senses towards their extomal objects In 
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taken to be the same as dsrava which goes to form an anti¬ 
thetical pair with samvara. The anti-thetical pair which 
occurs m the Pillar Edicts of Asoka verbally corresponds with 
the punya and papa of Jainism In these edicts asmava 
stands in contrast to Tcaydna apdsimve, bahukayane 1 (Pillar 
Edict II). It would seem that the word asmava, is employed 
there as a synonym of papa as opposed to kalydna or punya. 
There is still a difference of opinion 2 as to whether the 
Asokan word asmava corresponds to the Ardhamagadhl 
anhaa or to the Pah and Sanskrit adinava. There is evidently 
no such Sanskrit word as asnava used m the Brahmanical or 
Buddhist works Here we have adinava in its place but the 
A snkfl. n term asmava clearly presupposes a Sanskrit word 
like asnava as suggested by the Jam scholiast. So far as the 
me aning of the two words asnava and adinava is concerned, 
it is practically the same. Just as in Jam literature it has 
dsrava for its synonym, so m the Amarakosa the two synonyms 
suggested for adinava are a-Srava and kle&a? It is important 
to note that anhaa is characterized in our text as anadika 
{adivirahitah), ‘begmmngless’, ‘that of which the sinful action 
is the root cause’, as explamed by Abhayadeva This 
suggests no doubt that our text is concerned not so much 
with the sms as ‘with innate proneness to sin’. 

The five sinful deeds that one commits due to the innate 
proneness to sm stand as opposed to five great vows ( mahd - 
vratas) that follow from the principle of samvara or self- 
restraint The five sinful deeds are enumerated as Iwmsd 
(harming life), mosa (lying), adatta (thieving), abamblia 
(incontinence), and panggaJia (hankering after worldly pos¬ 
session) Each of them is taken up as a subject for separate 
treatment. The harming of life is deprecated by the Jmas 
as a sinful deed which is fierce, terrible, mean, rash, un¬ 
dignified, shameless, inhuman, fearful, dreadful m reaction, 
greatly fearful, horrible, frightful, unlawful, causing anxiety, 
reckless, unrighteous, uncompassionate, pitiless, leading to a 
hellish life and destructive in effect This sinful deed serves 
to generate delusion and great fear and it brings about mental 
distress in fear of death This is the first door to impiety. 
It is defined as violence done to life, driving soul out of the 
body, arousing suspicion m the mind of other beings, harming 


Apa&iamba Dh S (II, 25, 19) the word airava is taken to mean ‘external 
objects hy which a person is attracted outwards’ (Faih purdah airavyaU, 
vahth akruiyate) (R K Mookerjee, Asoka, 1928, p 174) 

^ B M Barua, Asoka and his Inscriptions, 1946, p 274 
® D R Bhandarkar, Asoka, 1932, pp 107-109 
Amarakoga, 3 2 22-~-j±d%nava£ravau kleie 
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those who can be harmed, and that which should not be done. 
It consists m hurting, killing, doing violence, oppressing, 
killing in three ways of thought, word, and deed, emulating, 
ending the lease of life, and the like. Harming life is an 
iniquity of which the consequences are bitter. It is of various 
kinds and it has various modes. It causes pain and brings 
misery to others. It is an outcome of unrestraint. In this 
connection our text furnishes a long but interesting list of 
the fauna and flora, classified according to the number of 
senses possessed by them. Many are the root causes that lead 
beings to commit this sin. The mam causes are, however, 
anger, pride, conceit, and greed, all of which are ultimately 
rooted m delusion. It stands to destroy all good things in 
men. In the same connection our text discusses the position 
of the professional boar-killers, fish-catchers, fowlers, hunters 
and the like. It also discusses the position of several cruel 
tribes and peoples such as the 6akas, Yavanas, Sabaras, ’ 
Barbaras, Kayas, Murundas, Udas, Bhadakas, Tittikas, 
Pakkamkas, Kulaksas, Gaudas, Simhalas, Parasas, Kroncas, 
Andhras, Dravidas, Bilvalas, Pukndras, Arosos, Dumbas, 
Pokkanas, Gandhaharakas, Valhlkas, Jallas, Romas, Masas, 
Bakusas, Malayas, Cuncukas, Cuhkas, Konkanakas, Medas, 
Pahlavas, Malavas, Mahuras, Abhasikas, Anakkas, Cinas, 
Lahsikas, Khasas, Hasikas, Neharas, M aharastras (Maustikas), 
Arabas, Pavilakas, Kuhanas, Kekayas, Hunas, Romakas, 
Boravas, Marukas and Giratas (Kiratas). 1 The list of tribes 
and peoples notorious for their cruel habit and nature is 
sufficient to indicate that our text is„a.compilation of a post- 
Christian jperiod. 

The second door to impiety is lying which is defined and 
characterized as telling an untruth which makes a person light 
and fickle, which is fearful, which causes enmity and brings 
ill-fame and the like. It is an immoral act in which the low¬ 
born persons indulge. It is cruel m its effect and it makes 
a liar untrustworthy. It is deprecated by the best of samts. 
It is linked up with the blackest of soul colourings and it 
only serves to increase a man’s state of woe and degradation, 
and to bring about the cycle of re-births. It carries with it 
the idea of indulgence m falsehood, cheating, deceiving, 
crookedness, false deposition and useless talks and the like. 
Anger, greed, fear and envy are the various mental factors 
that are behind lying. This door to impiety also includes the 
preaching and promulgation of false doctrines and misleading 


1 For details of some of theso tribes vide B C Law* ‘Tribes in Ancient 
India * (Bhandarkar Oriental Series No 4) 
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philosophical views of life Some typical instances of false 
doctrines and misleading views are given. The first of 
them is typically the philosophical view attributed m the 
Pah Nikayas to Ajita Kesakambala represented as an avowed 
nastilca. The Buddhist doctrine of the five ^aggregates 1 
is also put in the category of nastikya. The nasUkavada is 
taken to mean the demal of manly energy, the existence of 
heaven and hell, and the possibility of reward and retribu¬ 
tion and the like The instances of astileavdda cited are shown 
to he equally misleading The Jain teacher repudiates the 
idea of God as the creator and ordainer of all things and of 
all beings He discards the theory of soul as a passive 
principle Both the Sankhya and the Vedanta doctrines 
stand self-condemned in his opinion. That there is a sectarian 
note m the statement and criticism of the views of other 
schools of thought is undeniable. The details of the modes 
of lying practised and committed with reference to persons 
and things are important as throwing light on the social 
condition and moral standard of the age. 

The third door to impiety is taking away what is not 
given (adattadanam). It is defined as an act of stealing, 
oppressing, bringing death and fear, an iniquity which is 
terrifying, a smM deed which is rooted m covetousness and 
greed It is undignified in its nature and it produces a bad 
name It is equally deprecated by good men By it one 
incurs the displeasure of persons, near and dear It is full 
of passion and delusion It goes by the name of theft, 
stealing other people’s property, seeking gam from the 
belongings of others, greed for the wealth of others, cupidity, 
thieving, spoiling the hand with the ugliness of the act and 
the like Robbery, dacoity and such other daring acts all 
come within the definition of taking away what is not given. 
Plundering, looting, carrying spoils and booties in the name 
of war are also mcluded m this act of impiety. In this 
connection our text furnishes some details about warfare, 
weapons, and armaments. It also supplies some interes ting 
information regarding different punishments meted out to 
the thieves and robbers Their miserable life here and 
hereafter is described in detail. 

The fourth door to impiety is known as incontinence 
( abambham ) It is defined as a sexual dalliance coveted m 
the worlds of gods, men and demons, which is a net and noose 
of amour, which is a hindrance to the practice of austerities. 


, * Buddhist Philosophy, pp 86ff, B C Law, Buddhaghosa (BBRAS, 

1946), p 136 ’ 
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self-restraint, and chaste life, which brings about death, 
bondage, and coercion, and which is a cause of infatuation 
and delusion. It bears the name of sexual congress, sex- 
indulgence, delight in vulgar life, sexual passions and overt 
act. Even the VaimdntJca gods have sexual enjoyments with 
the goddesses and family maidens. They too are not free 
from this kind of infatuation. The demons, ndgas, garudas 
and supannas too are no exceptions to the rule. Among 
men, the monarchs, kings, overlords, chaplains, high officers 
of the state, all run after this. The same passion is equally 
perceptible among the lower creatures. In this connection 
our text gives us the details about the physical forms, dresses, 
beautification, wiles and guiles, and various pleasing artifices, 
by which women entice men. Incidentally the modes of 
generation are discussed, according to which, living beings 
are to be classified as viviparous, oviparous and the like. 
This classification is the same as that met with m Pah and 
other Indian texts. 

The fifth door to impiety is known as pariggaha or 
hankering after worldly possessions such as varieties of gems, 
gold, jewels, perfumes, scents, unguents, conveyances, utensils, 
household furniture, landed properties, wealth and opulence. 
It is rooted in greed and it is an expression of craving and 
thirst for worldly thmgs. So it does by the name of craving 
(tanhd ), worldly attachment ( asatti ) and it is characterized 
by the great longing for earning, acquisition, accumulation, 
hoarding, insatiety and the like. Even the gods are not free 
from this hankering after worldly possessions. The em- 
perors, Vasudevas, Baladevas, Mandalikas, chieftains, Tala- 
varas, commanders-m-chief, millionaires, bankers, rdstnhas, 
purohitas, and the like are all guided by it. Worldly posses¬ 
sions comprise all secular sciences and arts, worldly enjoy¬ 
ments, agriculture, industry and commerce by which men are 
implicated in various conflicts and clashes of interests. In 
this connection our text speaks of sixty-four sciences and 
arts (calusatthi). 

After dealing with the five doors to impiety the sutra 
takes up for consideration the five doors to samvara or self- 
restraint, one by one. They are spoken of as virtues that 
stand for dehverance from all kinds of suffering. The first 
is called cihimsa (non-harmmg), the second, the truthful 
speech ( saccavayanam) , the third, taking only what is given 
( datlam-anunnci), the fourth, continence { bambhaceram ) and 
the fifth, non-hankering after worldly possessions ( apanggct - 
haltam), which constitute the five great vows that are con¬ 
ducive to the good and welfare of the world. 
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The first principle of non-harming is praised as the island, 
the refuge, the destination, the basis, and nirvana to the 
worlds of men, gods and demons. It is just another name 
for pity (dayd), forbearance, punty, goodness, welfare, protec¬ 
tion, morality, self-control, self-restraint, self-guarding and 
the virtue which is the abode of the perfected ones (siddhas) 

The truthful speech is the second door to self-restraint. 
This is the accepted principle of all noblemen, teachers and 
saints. It implies one’s moral punty and upnghtness, and it 
is a virtue which inspires confidence. It requires a person 
to abstain from praising himself and condemning others. 
In this connection the sutra speaks of twelve lands of language, 
'namely, Praknta, Samsknta, MagadhI, Paisaci and Apa- 
,bhram6a, each distinguished according to prose and verse. 
Some grammatical details are also given which are too well- 
' known to need any comment here. 

The third door to self-restraint is accepting what is 
given It implies an abstinence from taking away what is 
not one’s own, from stealing and committing theft. This too 
is a virtue well-praised and a noble principle of self-control 
and self-restraint. 

The fourth door to self-restraint is contmence or chaste 
life. It is the root principle of the best of austerities, 
regulated life, knowledge, faith, conduct and perfect discipline. 
It implies moral rectitude which ib cultivated as a path to 
deliverance. In its magnitude it is mighty like the Himalaya 
and it is extolled as something in the heart of the deep ocean. 
This is mdeed the very fundamental principle of religious 
life. 

The fifth door to self-restraint is non-hankering after 
worldly possessions The non-hankenng may be both in¬ 
ternal and external The external hankering is an obstacle 
to religious practices and the internal hankering leads a 
person to the incorrectness of method, recklessness, thought¬ 
lessness, and moral contaminations. This is the principle 
of non-attachment which is conducive to the practice of 
samitis and gwptis This stands on the very top of the path 
which leads to deliverance and emancipation. 

Of the five great moral vows {panmmaJiavratas) enforced 
by Mahavlra the first four represented the four principles of 
self-restraint (cdhtyainasgmvara) 1 as prescribed by Par6va- 

1 Outuyamasamvara was undoubtedly a phraseology of the religion of 
i ParSva But as presented in Buddhist literature it acquired altogether a new 
connotation with Mahfivlra’s followers Some are of opinion that it means 
the four characteristics of a Jaina recluse as understood by the Buddhist author 
(B C Law, Mahavlra His Life and Teachings, pp 13£f, I HQ , U, 706. 
Majjhima, II, pp 35-30) 
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natha for his followers. It is the fifth principle of non- 
hankering after worldly possessions that was added to the 
earlier list of four by way of an improvement. The five 
moral precepts as enjoined by the Buddha for the gmdance 
of the conduct of the laity are somewhat different from the 
Jama five great vows. The three principles of ahimsa (non- 
harmmg), non-stealing, and truthful speech, are common 
to both. The fourth Jama vow of chastity ( brahmacarya ) 
is deeper m its significance than the Buddhist principle of 
non-excess m sexual indulgence. The Jam vow corresponds 
more with the Buddhist principle of brahmacanya which is 
prescribed for the recluses. The fifth Jam vow is imphed 
in the Buddhist principle of non-participation in any worldly 
transaction by the recluses. Although the enumerations of 
the principles are somewhat different, they are all important 
to both the systems. We have a systematic exposition of 
the moral precepts m the Pah commentaries, particularly m 
Buddhaghosa’s encyclopaedic work known as the Visuddhi- 
magga or the Path of Purity. 1 It will be seen that the 
Buddhist method of exposition is mo re lucid, direct, an d 
clearly psycho-ethical. There is an important point of 
difference between the Jam and Buddhist presentations of ' 
the vows and precepts. In the Jam presentation a greater 
emphasis is laid on the side of abstmence from impious acts, 
while m Buddha’s presentation much stress is laid on the 
positive aspect of virtues It is not enough that a person 
abstainsTrom'doing a wrong thmg inasmuch as a progressive 
man is expected to cultivate and develop friendliness, honest 
life, truthfulness, etc. But the difference is one of degree 
and not of kind. 


1 Viauddhimagga (PTS), Vol I, pp Off, P Maung Tin, The Path of 
Purity, Pt I, pp 8ff , B 0 Law, A History of Pali Literature, Vol I, pp 400ff , 
B C Law, A6vagho?a, p 85, Cf Vmaya, II, 102, Samyutta, IV, 342, II, 08, 
Milmda, 333 and Anguttara, IV, 248ff etc 


Chapter XXI 

VIP AKA SUTRA (VIVAGA-SUYA) 

Thp. Vivaga-suya 1 (Vipaka Sutra) is counted as the 
eleventh anga of the Svetambara Jain dgama Wmtemitz 
calls it the text of the ripening of actions. As its name 
implies, it deals with the consequences or resultants, painful 
or happy, of past deeds. It contains stones on the retribu¬ 
tion of good and bad deeds after the manner of the Buddhist 
harma stones in the Avaddna-Saiaha and Karma-Sataka. 
The sutra illustrates the painful consequences by ten anec¬ 
dotes and happy resultants by ten stones, each illustrative 
anecdote or story forming a distinct section of two parts into 
which the text is divided. The stories after narrating the 
careers of persons concerned as human beings proceed to 
descnbe the couraes of their transmigration until their attain¬ 
ment of hberation in the end In the first part dealing with 
the painful consequences, eight out of ten persons concerned 
are males and two females, while in the second part all the ten 
persons concerned happen to be males. The sutra is judged 
as a kathdnuyoga type, inasmuch as it develops its themes 
with the help of appropriate narratives that are presented 
mostly in their bare outlines. As Siddhasena in his com¬ 
mentary on the Tatthvdrtha (I, 20) explains, the title of the 
sutra means that the text indicates and sets forth the felt 
consequences of deeds: Vypdhih karmdudm anubhavastam 
sutrayati dariayati tad Vipakasviram Although the word 
karmaphala, meaning the fruits or results of deeds, may be 
taken broadly as a synonym of karmavipaka, in the Pah 
Nikdyas a distinction is generally made between phala and 
vipaka, the first is taken to mean imm ediate results and the 
second after effects or results that follow as consequences. 
The word vipaka carries with it the notion of maturity. 
Accordingly the word vipaka implies the resultants that 
become npe from the totality of deeds m a particular birth. 

The ten narratives in part I are the stories of Mxgaputra, 
Ujjitaka, Abhagnasena, Sakata, Brhaspatidatta, Xandivar- 
dhana, TJmbaradatta, Saunkadatta, Devadatta and Anju- 
suta and those m part H are the stones of Suvahu, Bhadra- 


1 Edited along ■with the Amlagadadasao and Anuttaroiavaiyadcaao mth 
Abhayade-v a’e commentary and published by the Agamodaya Samiti of Bombay 
(1920) A T TJpadhye’s edition (1935) is very useful 
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nandi, Sujata, Vasava, Jinadasa, Dlianapati, Mahadbala, 
Mahaccandra and Varadatta. In general outlines the stories 
m each part are similar. Whether the course of transmigra¬ 
tion starts in each case from past misdeeds or from past 
good deeds, it ends m the attainment of liberation. The 
turning point m each career takes place at a happy juncture 
where the person concerned is brought somehow or other 
into the august presence of Mahavira. The adoption of the 
life of a Jam recluse and the fulfilment of the duties incumbent 
thereon bring about the final liberation. Considered from 
this point of view the purpose of the stories is the same as 
that of the Pah Apaddnas of the early Buddhist brothers 
and sisters. But as compared with them the Jam stories are 
uninteresting. An important point of distinction between 
them is that the Apaddnas are related by the theras and' 
theris themselves, whereas m the Jam stories the course of 
transmigration is recounted by the Jain author and partly 
Xiredicted by Mahavira lnmsolf. 

The scenes of action of different stories are laid m a few 
cities of northern India bounded evidently on the south by 
the Vaitadliya (Vmdliya) mountam. Their presiding deities 
are said to have been certain Yakkhas. The sutra speaks of 
some Dhammaghosa class of Jam theras (II, 1) who are said 
to have wandered about with a retinue of 500 recluses. 
Whether it was their duty to preach the doctrme or to convey 
the messago of piety is to be ascertained. Prom the descrip¬ 
tion given m the suit a it appears that the intention is to 
describe them as wandering teachers preachmg the doctrme. 
The story of a Dhammaghosaka as met with m the Pah 
commentary on the Dhammapada 1 leads us to think that it 
was the duty of a Dhammaghosaka to convey the message of 
piety to the people. The samo may be mferred from the duty 
assigned by A£oka to the agents employed for the purpose 
(M.B.E. Yorragudi version). Incidentally as noted by Mr. 
Kapadia? there are a few references having bearing upon 
social and religious life of the people but these are of very 
minor importance. From Jam doctrinal point of view the 


1 Dhammapada Commentary, Vol III, p 81 

8 The Canonical Literature of the Jamas, p 116 f n The sutra mentions 16 
lands of diseases (sootion 22) astlnna, cough, fox or, burning sensation in the 
body, pain in tho stomach ox holly, fistula, piles, indigestion, an eyo disease, 
hcndacho, loss of appotito, pain in oyes and ears, itching, dropsy, leprosy and a 
disoaso 'winch lapidly consumes nnjdlung when eaten Tho remedies are 
prosonbed in section 28 Besides, the sutra refers to human sacrifices (section 
107), cruol ways of inflicting punishments for theft and adultery (sections 37, 
63), various instruments used by jailors for inflicting corporal punishments (sec* 
tions 120*21), oto Vide also The Canonical Literature of the Jamas, pp 136*37 

5 
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sutra contains nothing new or important. Its purpose 
evidently is to discourage indulgence in five sinful deeds and 
to encourage the practice of five great vows, both of which 
have leceived^a systematic treatment m the Pmsna-vyaJcarana 
Sutra. 



Chatter XTT T 
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AUPAPATIKA SUTRA (OVAVATYA SUYA) 


The Ovavdiya swya x (Aupapdtilca Sutra) which is also 
called the Uvavdiya is counted as the first upanga among the 
texts of the Svetambara canon. Some hold that the Sans- 
kritized form Aupaydtika is errone ous. Uv avdiya mea ns .the 
att ainment of an e xiste nce as po inted out by S. L6vi. 2 An 
upanga is by its name' and - definition an ancillary work. 
Abhayadeva Suri has written the earliest commentary on it. 
This text consists of 189 sutras , each of winch is represented 
by a complete paragraphic statement on a particular topic 
or by a particular stanza, if it is m verse. The suttas forming 
the concluding part of the text are m verse, while the pre¬ 
ceding portion is mostly m prose. The stanzas formmg the 
concluding suttas 168-169 are really interesting and important 
as epitomizing the statements m prose on the spiritual 
position and destmy of the siddhas or perfected ones There 
are .similar mnemonics also under a few other suttas such as 
4 9. 56 , 76 and 144. The method of treatment followed is 
catechetical. The text seeks to.combme a treatise and a 
book of discouises into an orgamc whole. It presents its 
subject-matter broadly m two contexts: (1) the meetmg of 
Mahavira and king ICunika of Campa, and (2) the meetmg 
of Mahavira and his senior disciple IncLrabhuti. Its object 
is to impress on the mmd of the hearer or reader the un¬ 
surpassed greatness of Mahavira’s personality, the superior 
worth of his teachings, and the superior position of his 
disciples, lay, ordained and advanced. The place assigned 
to the stddhas is the highest of all. The hierarchical order is 
.carefully shown m the second context or book comprising 
, the suttas 62-189. The Pah Puggalapannati , s a book of the 
' Abhidhammapitaka , presents the classified human types m a 
hierarchical order of its own, but its treatment is thoroughly 
psycho-ethical but not historical. The true Pah counterpart 
of it is to be traced m those suttas in which the nitthas or goals 
are distinguished. ~~ 

ft 1 IS Loumann lias edited this sutra under the titlo Das Aupaputika Sutra 
tin tho Abhandhtngcnftlr die Kundc dcs Morgcnlandcs, herausg von der Deutschen 
tMorgonl&ndisohon Qosellscliaft, vm, 2, Leipzig, 1883, a comploto edition m the 
lAgainodaya serios lias boon published 

= J A , 1912, t XX 

3 Edited by R Morns foi tho PTS, translated into English by B C Lav 
under tho title of Designation of Human Types (PTS Tr Senes No 12) 
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The Aupapdtika suit a follows a distinct literar y art of 
its own with its direct appeal Naturalness and~the sense 
of ease characterize its mode of presentation. It seems on 
the whole what may be described as an artless art Its 
diction is clear, racy, sober, and dignified, in spite of the fact 
that the Jam theological motive of self-glorification and self- 
exaltation runs through its whole length. The descriptions 
of the city of Campa, the sanctuary of Punnabhadda, the 
Asoga tree in the garden surrounding it, long Kumya, son of 
Bimbisara, his queen Dharini, and Mahavira given in it are 
vivid and graphic and they well serve the purpose. The 
text also contams the account of Mahavira’s samosarana m 


Campa and the pilgrimage of Kumya to this place. The 
founder of Jainism is given the epithet, Adikara or the first 
doer (atgare titthakare—Aupapdtika Sutra, secs. 61, 20). 

The Aupapatika Sutra places the Vemanika devas as the 
highest in the scale, then the Jyotisis, the Vdnamantaras and 
Bhavanavasis. The Vemanika gods and angols are repre¬ 
sented by Sohamma Idana, Sanankumara, Mahinda Bambbha 
(Brahma), Lantaga, Mahasukka, Sahassara, Acchutapadi and 
the rest. Mahinda’s heaven is the heaven of tlnrty-three 
gods together with the lokapalas. In the Jyotisi class are 
placed the sun, the moon, the planets, comets, and stars 
mciuding Rahu The Vanamantaia devas comprise the 
hutas,Pisacas, Taksas, Baksasas, Kmnaras, Kimpurisas, 
andhabbas, etc The Asuras, Nagas, Supannas, vijju ( vidyut , 
g mng), fire, contment {diva), ocean ( udahi ), disakumaras 

;SS er + g +? S), Jf mwo S ods )’ and thunder gods (thamya) 
represent the Bhavanavasis. Below them are the earth-hves, 

fire ' Ilves ’ and wind-lives. Above all of them 
(sectmns h 32^7) mparable *** advanced Naples 

emhW>^ fL m y' n y a * m were the eight auspicious symbols or 
nandivam,tf/ 7 . sirwacca tfnvatsa), 


(dnrnrrnn\ i nTu '» umccna (matsya) and dappana 

mth Tti'l T? ^n eratlons of ^angaAs are also met 
Sthe BShi^ J* ° rder t0 oust the vested Berests 
iad to wSn! the field ’ the Jains a nd the Buddhists 
The BuddhiR+Q ® r ^ a ^ n wungalas claimed as very efficacious, 
laying much rod uced chanting of the Mangala sutta 

pomts oiZ ^ u or 
! Aupapatika Sutra, sec 49 " ,- 

(N» 3. 3 ,mJE4S,5S 
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The Brahmins as Lakkhana-pdtJiakas suggested certam 
] prominent bodily characteristics of a mahdpunsa or great 
I man ( mahdpurisa-lakkhanani) . 1 As the early Jam and Bud- 
' dhist texts go to prove that the Jams and the Buddhists 
simply utilized them m establishing that the Bounder of then- 
own Order was the greatest of men. 1 2 3 In the Aupapatika 
Sutra (sec. 16) Mahavira is praised as Dhammavaracauranta- 
$ cakkavatti as the Buddha is called the supreme founder of 
the kingdom of righteousness. 

The Aupapahka Sutra speaks of the tdpasas as those 
religieux who adopted the vdnaprastha mode of life on the 
banks of the sacred rivers typified by the Ganges. They 
>]were either fire-worshippers, family men or those who slept 
on the bare ground. They were either sacrifices or per¬ 
formers of funeral r.tes or owners of property. The water 
.’jugs and cooking pots were among their belongings. They 
‘followed different modes of bathing m the holy waters. Some 
*of them used to blo w co n ch shells or were wmnow-beaters 
(kula-dhamakas).'~ Some of them killedTdeer for venison and 
■ slnii, “and" some killed elephants to make food provision 
.minimizing the slaughter of life. Some went about holding 
a stick erect or with the gaze fixed on a particular direction. 
,They used the bark of a tree as their garment, and hved 
either on the sea-shore or near water at the foot of a tree, 
feeding on water, air, water-plants, roots, bulbs, barks, 

• flowers, fruits and seeds. The y render ed their body cooked 
„ by. the_ heat ofjbhe^fiveJdnds. ofLfire and stiffened by the 
, s prinkl ing of water (sec. 74). The same sutra mentions a 
‘ class of recluses ( pavvaiyd-samand ) 8 who were addicted to 
sensual pleasures, vulgar ways and vaunting and were fond 
of singing and dancing (sec. 75). It distinguishes between 
the Brahmana 4 andjbhe Ksatnya panvidyakas and describes 
them aiTthose religieux who either followed the Kapila School 
of Sankliya or the Bhargava School of Yoga or represented 
the four grades of Indian ascetics: Bahudaka, Kutibrata 
(Kuticaka), Hamsa, and Paramahamsa. Some of them were 
Krsnaparivrajakas (secs. 76-81). The A] Ivikas are placed 
m a different category, their description being the same as 
’in the Theravada Buddhist texts (Ibid., sec. 120). A grada¬ 
tion of nitthd or goals aimed at by the Tdpasas, Panvi djakas 

1 Diglia, II, 17ff , Sutta Nzpaia, 1019, 1021, Dlgha, in, 142ff, Dlgha, I, 
88,105, Jat, I., 50 , Mahavamsa, 6 01, oto 

2 Aupapatika Sutra, soo 10, Of Dlgha Nikaya, in, pp 142ff (LaWiana 
Sultanta) 

3 Of Dlgha, in, p 130 — samand Sakyaputtiya 

* Attha mdhanaparivvaya, Aupapatika, soo 76, of B C Law, Historical 
Gleanings, p 0. 
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and Afimkas is suggested in the Aupapatika, Sutra as m 
Buddhagkosa’s Papancamdanl 1 and some of the later 
Upanisads Gosala’s doctrine of six abhijata a or grades of 
spiritual advancement may "be compared with mithd or 
goals. 

According to the Aupapatika Suti a the destmy of worldly 
men is Yanamantai a, that of the Vanapiastha tdpams is the 
world of the Jyohsl gods, that of the parivrdjakas is Brahma- 
loka and that of the Ajivika^ is Acyutapada- (secs. 70, 71, 
74, 81 and 120) According to the Buddhist commentator 
Buddhaghosa, Brahmaloka is the goal of the Brahmanas, 
Abhassaraloka is that of the tapasas, Subhakinnalokajs that 
of the Parwrdjakas and Anantamanasa is that of the Ayivilca-s 
(Papancasudanl , PTS, n,_p. 9 —Brahmananam In Brahma- 
loko mtthd, tdpasdnam Abhassard, panbbdjakdnam Siibha- 
kmnd (,Subhakmha), Afivakanam Anantamanaso . . .). The 
suit a speaks of some recluses who extol themselves, denounce 
others and do work for the welfare of the householders 
After going through many births and rebirths they are re¬ 
born among the Ablnyogika gods (see 121). There are 
some relxgieux called mnhagas ( nihnakas) who discard the 
words of wisdom and adhere to wrong views. They are 
recluses in their outward garb only. The Trairasikas ( Terd - 
siyd) are counted among the seven such classes of men. 
They are destined to he reborn after going through a long 
cycle of rebirths among the upper Graiveya gods (ubJianmesu 
gevejjesu —sec 122). 

There are men in the world who are virtuous, practise 
piety, and honestly earn their livelihood They keep their 
vows and do not commit life-slaughter. They are free from 
anger, pnde, deceit, greed, etc They are typified by the 
lay worshippers who after their death are reborn in the 
heaven of Acyutakalpa (accue kappe devattae —secs. 123-124). 
The lay worshippers as householders cannot be expected 
to be completely free from attachment and capable of com¬ 
pletely abstaining from killing. It is possible for those among 
the followers of Mahavira who have renounced the world to 
practise the saimtis and gvptxs 2 and to carry out the instruc¬ 
tions of the Master Those who are not much advanced 
among the ordained disciples are destmed to be reborn among 
the gods of the sarvdrthasiddha mahdvvmdna (secs. 125-129). 
Those who are far advanced find their place m the realm of 


1 PTS Ed , n, pp 9-10, 199,217 

lOf ^TKnhn T S< ? ! ??o and l . thr f® 9> f tw constitute eight means of self-control 
~j a P 17 \ w k? re Jkeideas of gutti and samiti are the same) For 
details, vide Appendix II— Principles of Vaimsm ; 
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souls above the mundane world (loy’-agga-paitthand havanti 
—sec. 120). The suira is ultimately concerned to give us 
a clear description of the destiny of the siddhas or perfected 
ones. The eternal and immutable spiritual world m which 
they hvo after the completion of their mundane career is 
variously called kevalalcappa, isipabbhara, tanu, tanutanu, 
siddln , siddhalae, mutti, muiidlae loy'agge , loyagga thubhiyd 
(lokagrasthupika) and loy’agga—padibujjhand. Isijmbbhara ✓ 
is the most familiar name for this world. It is far above the " 
worlds of gods and Brahmas. It is nevertheless called a 
world by itself (pudhavi) where the siddhas dwell for all time 
to come. It is absolutely free from birth, decay, death, and 
the cycle of births and rebirths. The siddhas while they 
live on earth cannot altogether get rid of physical troubles, 
the duration of life and their designation by name and family. 
Thoy utterly destroy all that binds the soul to this earth and 
contaminates it. They too carry on their routine work of 
the day but when they attain to the final state of perfection 
and emancipation and pass away forever from mundane 
existence, they make an end of all pam. Thus with the Jamas 
the ultimate state of individual existence is an eternal and 
unchanging world which is the abode for the liberated souls. 

It is nowhero pointed out how the liberated souls pass their 
days in that world whether m a state of activity or m that 
of passivity {secs. 160-167). 

The suira gives us an interesting list of Vedic branches 
of learning or subjects of study consisting of the Riuveda $ 
(Jigveda), Yajuveda ( Yajurveda), Sdmavcda, Ahavvanaveda, 

( Aihat vana-veda ), liihdsa the fifth Veda, Nighantu the sixth 
Veda, six Veddhgas, six Updngas, works on lahassa ( rahasya ), 
Saithitamta (§asiiianira) and many other Brahmamoal 
treatises. The six eddngas 1 are said to have been represented 
by the auxiliary works,* siJckhd (phonetics), kappa (ritual), 
vdgarana (vydkarana , grammar), chanda (metre), nirulta 
(exegesis), and jpisa (jyotisa, astronomy-astrology) (Aupa- 
patilca Suira, sec. 77). It (sec. 76) speaks of the two allied; 
systems of S&nlthya and Yoga, wlnlo the Jam Anuyogadvdra 
Sidra (sec. 41) mentions Buddhasasanam (Buddhism), Vaise- 
siyam (Vainestka system), Logdyatam ( Lokdyatam ), Purdnas y 
Vydhaiana, NdtaJcas, VaiAikas, Kodilidyam or Kodillayam { 

(.Arihaidsiia of Kautilya), the ICdmasutms of Ghodayamuham 
( Ghotakamukham), etc. The same sidia (see. 107) refers to 
the development of vaithuvijjd (vastuvidyd) or science of 


1 Roally wo find feovon Vcdangas instead of six, if SamUiana or arilhmotio 
is included in them 
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architecture. The vattJmvijja and vaddhahisippa as under¬ 
stood in a comprehensive sense included as subjects of study 
the planning and founding of cities, towns and villages, the 
erection of buildings of various styles, palaces, council-halls, 
forts, gateways, decorative designs, selection and sanctifica¬ 
tion of sites, examination of soil, selection and preparation 
of b uildin g materials, laying out of parks, gardens and the 
rest. The architects were known as thapatis or vaddhakis. 
Carpentry, wood-carving, stone-masonry, etc., were all 
connected with the art of building. 

The early Jam and Buddhist texts bear evidence to the 
progress made in Jyotisa which was otherwise known as 
Nakichattavijja or study of the lunar constellations, their 
positions, movements, cataclysms and effects. In Buddha’s 
time people were familiar with the phenomena of lunar and 
solar eclipses, the names of the seven planets, the appearance 
and disappearance of the comets, and the succession of three 
or six seasons. The experts in Jyotisa were required to make 
forecasts of all coming events, celestial or terrestrial {Aupa- 
patika Sutra, secs. 36 and 107, c/. Diglia NiJcaya, i, p 10). 

The consecration of king Kumya (variant Komya), son 
of king Bhxmbhasara (variant Bhambhasara, Pah Bimbisara, 
Bimbasara of the Lalitavistara) m the city of Campa is the 
grand occasion when Campa was visited by Mahavlra * The 
scene of action is laid in the Punnabhadda cetiya (cete) 
which was evidently a Yakkha shrme. This shrine was 
surrounded on all sides by large woodlands The august 
presence of the Master is said to have attracted a large number 
of visitors including all sections of the citizens and all high 
officials of the State and different Ksatnya tnbes such as 
those of the Licchavis and Mallas, the Iksvakus and Jnatrs. 
King Bhimbhasara, father of Kumya, does not appear to 
have been present at the ceremony of his son’s consecration. 
Tfie queens of king Kuniya are said to have been headed by 
Dharmi m some sections and by Subhaddha m other contexts 
Vajira, who is mentioned as the wife of Ajata^atru and 
daughter of long Prasenajit of Kosala, is conspicuous by her 
absence in the Jam account. Even the political connection 
iiir '“^ a having Campa as its capital with the kingdom of 
Magadha is not indicated. Whether Kumya was consecrated 
o the rulership of Anga and Campa as an mdependent monarch 
or simply as a Viceroy of his father, the text is silent on this 
point. Even it may be doubted whether Kumya of the 
sum is the same person as AjataSatru of the Buddhist texts 
and Jruranas. The tendency of the compiler of the sutra 
is to describe all persons and things connected with Maha vlra 
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in their ideal aspect. The queens of long Kuniya were all 
well-accomplished ladies and perfect beauties. The king 
himself was endowed with all good qualities and bodily 
perfections to be installed, hailed and obeyed as the rightful 
sovereign of Campa. The city itself with its walls, gates, 
ramparts, palaces, parks and gardens, wealth and prosjierity 
internal joy and happiness, was a veritable paradise on earth. 
These ideal descriptions are j'ust a part of the general artifice 
for magnifying the glory of Mahavlra and his religion. But 
it is not difficult to make out that the siitra m its extant' 
form is a much later compilation than the age which witnessed, 
,the advent of Mahavlra and the rise of Jamism. The sutra 
refers to certain high officials such as ganandyaga, danda- 
nayaga and tdlavara, whose designations are met with m the 
Indian inscriptions of the post-Christian period (sec. 15). TJiat ( 
the Jainas were out to excel the Brahmins, the Buddhists, 
and the rest in the art of poetical and laboured exaggera¬ 
tions, is particularly noticeable m the enumeration and des¬ 
cription of the physical characteristics of Mahavlra as a great 
man, the characteristics that are said to be 8,000 in number m 
place of 32 of the Buddhist tradition (aitha-sahassa-vara- 
purisalalcJchanadhare). There are nevertheless a few earker 
references that help us to clarify some parallel Pah passages. 
For instance the siitra expressly mentions the Atliarvaveda 
which is left to be understood in the Buddhist Nilcdyas, 
before the expression Itihdsa pancamam, Itihdsa the fifth 
Veda. Although some of the later categories of Jain thought 
such as davva, lclietta, hala and bhava (sec. 28), loe, aloe, fivd, 
ajivd, bandhe, moJckhe and the like (sec. 66) are met with, 
the method of their treatment is still m an earlier stage of 
development. 



Chapter XIV 


RAJAPRA&NIYA SUTRA (RAYAPASENAIYA SUYA) 

The Rdyapasenaiya or Rdyapasenaiya or Rdjaprasniya 
sutra 1 is counted, as the second upanga Malayagiri Sun, 
who was a contemporary of Kumarapala, wrote a com¬ 
mentary on it As its title implies it is a dialogue m which 
a king is the interlocutor The kingly interlocutor is called 
Paesi (Sanskntized as Pradesi) of Setavya, a tpwn which is 
placed in the half of the kingdom of Kekaya KesI, a 
follower of Parsva, is represented as the gifted Jam recluse 
who answered the questions put to him by Prade&I, met the 
arguments put forward by the latter, while discussing the 
important problem of future life and rebirth according to 
the law of Karma Pradesi is m the role of a typical aknya- 
vadm of the Sutrakrtdnga and m that of a veritable nastilca 
denying the existence of soul as an entity apart from the 
body This philosophical dialogue is contamed m the 
second part of the sutra, while the first part is concerned with 
the descuption of a grand worship of Mahavira by Pradesi 
reborn as the god known as Suryabhadeva. The turning 
pomt in the progressive career of Suryabhadeva (which is to 
say that of Pradesi) begins as usual from his interview with 
Mahavira. The Pali counterpart of this Jam sutra is un- 
' doubtedly the dialogue known as the Payasi suttanta m the 
Blglm Nikdya In the Pah suttanta the dialogue is put m 
the mouth of the Buddhist recluse, Kumarakassapa, the 
Kower-Talker (ci trakathi) and the chieftain Payasi of Setavya, 
a town within the kingdom of Pasenadi of Kosala, and a 
halting place on the southern road. Thus the scene of 
action is laid in both the texts m the town of Setavya situated 
not far from Savatth! the capital of Kosala. 

The philosophical discussion contamed m the Pah 
dialogue took place after the Buddha’s demise, and it must 
, have taken place almost immediately after the Buddha’s 
panmbbana, for we have a Serlssakavimana story, winch, 
m the body of the text, is said to have been narrated a centuiy 
after the Buddha’s demise. In this story the ndstika chieftain 


™ * R&yapaaemniV a Suttam edited by Pandit Vecaradasa Jivaxaia Doshi 
This test has also been edited with Malayagm’s commentary by tbe Agamodaya 
• Samiti, Bombay, 1925, vide also Weber, Ind Stud, 16, 382ff; Leumaim, 

i(9 r 2«nSr <W w rf ll ° nal pongresses of Orientalists, VI, Leiden, 1883, m, 

2, 490ff H B Gandhi translated and annotated it m 1938 
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is represented as a god who became a dweller m the Serfssaka 
mansion and functioned as the protector of the caravan 
merchants m their journey across the desert of Rajputana. 
In the Pah dialogue Payasi is represented as lebom imme¬ 
diately after his death as a god m a lower and lonely heavenly 
mansion, while his disciple Uttara. is placed as a god in a 
higher and happier mansion. Both of them were visited 
from the earth by the thera Gavampati In the Jam account 
the Seiissaka god of the later Vimana story appears as the 
Suriabhadeva. But m the Jama treatment the philoso¬ 
phical discussion took place between Pradesi and Kesi, the 
latter being a follower of Parsva who is represented m the 
Uttcn adliyayana Sutia as the contemporary of Mahavira and 
Gautama Indrabhuti. It is through Kesi that the followers 
of Parsva accepted also the discipleship of Mahavira. If 
the god Siuiabha had waited on Mahavira, the fiist heavenly 
rebn'th of Pradesi took place prior to the Buddha’s demise. ( 
E vid ently the Jama account is a later literary manipulation 
bearing a peculiar* stamp of originality. In the Buddhist 
account there is no attempt to magnify the greatness of the 
Buddha. Heie the historical motive is more dominant than 
either hteiary or theological. The theological motive is 
not, however, altogether absent m the Buddhist narrative, 
but it does liot go beyond proving that Payasi’s first lebu'th 
m a lower and lonely mansion, and his disciple’s rebirth m 
a higher and happier mansion, were due to the fact that the 
formei lacked reverence m offermg a meal to the thera 
Knmarakassapa and Ins retmue, while Ins disciple was not 
wanting m it m offermg the food on behalf of his teacher. 
The point of agreement m both the accounts is that although 
m the beginning of the philosophical discussion Payasi or 
Pradesi was not in clin ed to be convinced of the existence 
of an after-life, m the end he confessed that he was a behever. 
-The arguments advanced by Payasi or Pradesi were all 
, logical, lelevant, and philosophical, while both ELumara- 
kassapa and Kesi used some populai ghost stones by way 
of philosophical argument. Nevertheless the victory is 
claimed for the Buddhist them and the Jam recluse. The 
mfeience to be drawn from both the accounts is that ndstihya 
as known at the time of Mahavira and the Buddha was 
neither the creed of Jainism 1101 that of Buddhism. Class 
materialism was taken as something contrary to progressive 
life. 

f In the first part we have excellent hteiary descriptions 
of the city of Amalakalpa, the amrasalavana shnne, the 
Asoka tiee, the Prithvisilapatta, kmg Sveta and queen 
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Dharmi of Amalakalpa, physical characteristics, and mental 
and moral quahties of Mahavira, the celestial mansion of 
Suryabhadeva, its beautiful pillars and opera-hall and 
pavilion, its manipUha, throne, Bhadrdsana and vehicles 
and conveyances The grandeur of the ■worship is heightened 
by songs, dances, and instrumental music and enlivened by 
32 varieties of dramatic representations (ablnnayas). These 
are described as Candravati, Suryavatl, the nse of the moon, 
the rise of the sun, and the like. The technical significance 
of them is not quite clear. In the Nemichandra Sun’s com¬ 
mentary on Uttarajjhayana (XIII) there is mention of a 
nal/yavidhi known as Mahuyarlglya. Names of some of the 
Musical instruments are given m this sutra (sec. 23). 1 A 
list of nin e materials associated with writing is also given 
(sec 43) 2 How far this mode of worship was consistent 
with the Jama conception of austere religious Me is not dis- 
l cussed. But the whole affair is descnbed as a matter which 
concerned the celestial world. The details given of archi¬ 
tectural vaneties and decorations along with the divya- 
\. natyavidhis are important as bearing upon the development 
' of the silpa and ndtyasdstras Corresponding to such a 
’ description we have pictures of various celestial mansions in 
the Bah Vimanavatihu, but the Bali descriptions pale into 
insignificance as compared with the Jama narration. The 
Buddhist stories seem to belong to a much earlier stage of 
the Indian literary art and they are utilized only to encourage 
the practice of piety among the people and not as a means of 
heightening the glory of the Buddha m particular. 

This text is of great importance as..a literary piece of 
work. No doubt it begins with a long and tedious story m the 
style of the Purdnas but the nucleus of the work as pointed 
out by Wintermtz is really the dialogue between the.king 
and the monk endmg in the conversion of the former ( Baja - 
prasnlya Sutra, 65-79). According to Wintermtz it is a 
splendid and lively dialogue m which the monk endeavours 
to prove to the king that there is a soul (glva) independent of 
the body (deha), whilst the king thinks that he has proved 
the contrary by means of experiment. The king says that 
he has caught hold of a thief who has been cut up and hacked 
to pieces, but no trace of any soul has been found, whilst 


SariUia, svnga, sankhiya, khararrwhi, peya, panava, bheri, valla Ja, 
ciltavina, sughosd, tuna, tumbaifind, Lalasiyd, vein, maganyd, lattiyd, vamsa, 
etc 

> s Pattaga (leaves), kambiya (wooden, board), flora (thread), lehanx (pen), 
f mam (ink), hppasana (inkpot), aklchara (letters), potthaya (book), sankald (chain) 
(vide J 0 Jam, Life m Ancient India as depicted tn the Jam Canons, p 175) 
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, the monk retorts that he is even, simpler than some people 
who wanted to make a fire and chopped up the fire-sticks 
(Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, pp. 455-6). 
Dr. Barua in his Pre-Buddhistic Indio/n Philosophy (p 295) 
has made this point clear by saying that it is not possible 
to separate the soul from the body, pointing out that this is 
the soul and that is the body. It is possible in the case of a 
sword and its scabbard. 

According to Wintemitz the Sanskrit tr anslation of th e 
title RdjapraAmyq is probably .erroneous. PresumabIythe 
work originally treated of king Prasenaj'it of Ko.4ala in whose 
place Paesi was inserted. Wintemitz evidently bases his 
contention on the supposition that the title of the upahga, 
Ptdyapasenmfja, as given in some of the ahgos, is derived 
from Baja Pasenaj'i (Pah, Pasenadi; Barhut, Pasenaj'i). 
But it is difficult to derive grammatically Pasenaijja from 
Pasenaj'i. Had it been derived from Pasenaji, the title 
would have been simply Pasenaj'ja instead of Pasenaijja. 
The Pali dialogue definitely proves that the philosophical 
discussion took place between a thera and the ruler of Setavya, 
and king Pasenadi is kept altogether out of the picture, 
although Payasi happened to be a chieftain under him. 



Chapter XV 

JlVAJlVABHIGAMA 

The Jwdjivdbhtgama is the third upanga which consists 
of twenty sections. It deals with the fundamentals of 
J ainism and is wanting m philosophical speculation Really 
it contains the doctrme of the living and non-living things. 
It mainly points out the various classifications of jlva 1 and 
ajlva .* The former comprises all entities endowed with life, 
while the latter includes those which are devoid of life. It 
is m the form of questions and answeis like the fourth 
upanga called the Pannavand. It gives a description of the 
universe m all its details and supplies a comprehensive classi¬ 
fication of the living beings. The section dea ling with the 
continents and oceans is an interpolation according to Wm- 
tefnitz. 2 It is connected with the Jambudlvapannatti winch 


1 These come under Navatattva or the Doctrine of nine terms according to 
the Jamas (Uttaradhyayana, XXVIII, 14} These two terms comprehend the 
world of existence as known and experienced The jlva signifies all that lias 
life and the ajlva signifies the thing 3 without life The world of life is represented 
by the six classes of living things and beings, the first three of which are im¬ 
movable and the last three movable The earth lives, water-lives and plants 
are immovable beings, whde the movable beings are the fire-lives, wind-lives 
and those with an organic body The living things are either subtile or gross, 
and the living bemgs belong to samsara or those whose souls are perfected 
Through the gradation of living things and beings one can trace the evolution 
of the senses, the lowest form of bemgs being provided with only one sense, 
the sense of touch (Cf SulraLrtdnga, I, 7 1, Uttaradhyayana, XXXVI) The 
study of the category of jiva is important because it is connected or intercon¬ 
nected with the six classes of bemgs that the process of karma sets in and the 
nature of man’s conduct is determined The thmgs without life are either 
formed or formless The formed are compound thmgs and atoms constituting 
the world of matter The world of the formless is represented by the first 
four of the astikayas ( dharma , adharma, space and time) Dharma and adharma 
explam motion and absence of motion respectively Space explains how things 
and bemgs appear mutually distinct and time explains their duration of 
existence Thus the category of ajlva helps us in completing our study of the 
world of life and of existence It is interesting to compare the notions of jlva 
and ajlva as found in the text of the Jivajivdbhigama with those given in other 
Jam texts {vide B C Law, Mahavlra His Life and Teachings, pp 90ff) 

In Buddhism jlva and ajlva convey the same meanmg as m Jainism In 
the Mahi.li Sutta of the Dlgha Nikaya (I, p 167— tamjlvam tarn eanram udShu 
ahham jivam ahfiam sarlram GJ Majjhtma, I, 167, Anguttara, H, 41) the 
Buddha raises the question whether jlva and sarlra are the same but he does not 
answer the question He simply leads the discourse up to arhatship along the 
senes of mental states set out in the Samanhaphala Sutta (Dlgha, I) Jivitindnya 
mentioned in the Pah texts (GJ Vinaya, HI, 73, Samyutta V, 204, Milvnda, 
66) is J;he faculty of life In the Milmda-Pafiho (Trenckner Ed , p 31) the 
word jiva occurs It is used in the sense of living being or soul 
8 History of Indian Literature, TL, 466 
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is a work on Jaina cosmology and geography. This text 
has been edited m the SetJi Devchand Lalbhai Jaina Pusta- 
Jcoddha/ra Samiti Series with Malayagin’s commentary (1919). 

The text first of all deals with ctjiva which is primarily 
classified into two heads: ruvi (possessed of form) and aruvi 
(without any form). The latter is further classified into ten 
heads and those comprise dJiarmdstikdya (principle of motion), 
adharmastilcaya (principle of rest) and the like along with 
tlicir further subdivisions into deia and pradeia. They are 
called aruvi because they cannot be perceived by the senses. 
Their validity is to be established on the strength of scrip¬ 
tural evidence. Bum ajiva has four varieties, which are as 
follows: (1) khandhd, (2) hhandhadesd , (3) khandhappaesd and 
(4) paiamdnu poggala. Of these khandha is said to be the 
aggregate of atoms which forms a complete molecular con¬ 
stitution. Any physical body which is capable of perception 
may be taken as a Jchandha; half of this is Jchandhadesa, and 
the half of this half again is called khandhappaesa. The 
second and the third do not possess full molecular constitu¬ 
tion; they are m the formative stage. The fourth variety 
known as paramdnu poggala is the primary atom which 
cannot be further subdivided. The VaiSesikas, on the other 
hand, hold that two atoms make one dvyanuka and three 
dvyanuJcas or six atoms make one tryasaienu which comes 
under the range of perception This is more subtle than the 
khandha of the Jamas. All the entities which fall under 
ruvidiavya have got colour, odour, taste, touch, and structure 
as their five different constituents. This is all about in¬ 
animate substance. 

The various species and sub-species of jivas are ela¬ 
borately enumerated in the text and side by side their 
characteristic featiues are also dealt with. They are pri¬ 
marily classified into two groups: (1) mobile (tasa), and (2) 
immobile ( thdvara ). The former roughly comprises the four 
lands of living bemgs and those are (1) hellish, (2) animal, 
(3) human, and (4) celestial. The immobile is of three lands 
and it covers all earthly and fluid bodies and the whole of 
the vegetable kmgdom. 

The Samldiya system also classifies the entire world of 
living beings ( KanJcd , 53) but its treatment is different from 
that of the Jam text. All these immobile beings possess 
only one sense-organ of touch. The animal world begmnmg 
with such insects as earthworms and ending m man is 
brought under four mam orgamsms having two, three, four, 
and fivo sense-organs. 
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All inanimate objects possessmg forms have got the 
following five attributes: (1) colour, (2) odour, (3) taste, 
(4) touch and (5) figure. Like other systems of thought, 
sound is not regarded as a special attribute Taste has got 
five varieties and these are bitter, pungent, astringent, acid 
and sweet. Salt is not separately mentioned. Touch is 
also minutely classified. It is of eight types and these are 
hard, soft, heavy, light, hot, cold, rough and smooth Figures 
are classified mto eSipse, circle, triangle, etc , but no mention 
of polygon. 

The mam interest of the text lies m the classification of 
the jivas or animates. They are primarily classified according 
to the number of sense-organs they possess. Those possessmg 
only one sense-organ, i e., that of touch, are classified first. 
Under this head come the following five varieties: 

(1) Earth-lives, such as rocks, salt, ands, various metals 
m the shape of iron, lead, gold, diamond, pigments, corals, 
gems, are included m this list In the Vai£esika system too 
hair-splitting arguments are raised to establish the fact that 
gold falls under the category of fire. 

(2) Water lives, such as ram water, hot springs, saline 
water of the sea, dews and the like 

(3) Fire-lives, such as lightnings, thunder-bolts, lumi¬ 
naries, meteor, etc 

(4) Air-hves, such as storms, intermittent wmds, high- 
winds, low-winds, etc. Even the purely material bodies 
are also held as jivas accordmg to the Jamas. 

(5) Vegetable and plant lives. An attempt has been 
n made in the gdthds (pp 36-43) to classify them scientifically 

and it is interesting to note that various kinds of grass, 
sugar-canes, and bamboos (p. 40A, gdthd 8) are described 
together It should be observed that the twigs, roots, 
leaves, fruits and flowers of the same tree are said to possess 
independent lives. 

Then comes the world of animals and insects. These 
are also classified accordmg to principle of the number of 
sense-organs. The microscopic organisms are not over¬ 
looked. Last of all come those which possess all the five 
sense-organs, namely, that of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing. Under this head we find the four classes of jivas, 
namely, (1) Hellish beings, (2) Gods, (3) Human beings, and 
(4) Infra-human beings, such as beasts and birds All these 
are classified further m detail In the list of gods, no mention 
of pitrloka is found. 
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Different kinds of births also find, a prominent place in 
Jainism. Young ones of some species are bom m the wombs, 
while there are others produced from eggs. But there are 
some species of minute organisms which are of spontaneous 
growth (scmmucchima). 

There are some stray references to philosophical dis- 
cussjons. We find some technical terms which are not 
generally mentioned m other systems of thought. As regards 
leAyd 1 it is regarded as soul-soiling emotion or tint. Jt has 
got six varieties, namely, black, blue, grey, yellow, lotus- 
hued (some call it red) and white. The first three are 
connected with bad emotions and consequently they give 
rise to evil. However, these colours are not to be regarded 
as the intrinsic colour of the soul. 

liegarding eight-fold lca,rman, the Icarma-partieles aie 
found amongst the hellish creatures right up to the Vaimanik 
gods. Owing to inherent association with them, an individual 
is force d to migrate in the metempsychosis. The eight-fold 
Icarman consists of the following:—(1) knowledge-obscuring 
action, (2) cognition-obscuring, (3) feeling, (4) deluding, 
(5) length of time, (6) destiny 2 , (7) family determining, and 
(8) obstructive. These are further subdivided into 148 
sub-classes. 


1 Of. Smrakrtfmya, 14 21, Vllaradhyayana, XXXIV 

2 Tiio sixth Icarma ( ndma) decides which of the four atati s or conditions 
ahull bo our particular jrali (dc-itiny) 


Chapter XVI 

PRAJftAPANA (PANNAVANA) 

The Pannavand is the fourth upanga which is ascribed 
to Ajjasama (Aryasyama) who is said to have lived 376 or 
386 years after Mahavira’s death (Wmtemitz, History of 
Indian Lit , II, p. 433) It consists of 36 sections dealing 
with (1) Prajnapana (pannavana), (2) Sthana (thana), (3) 
Bahuvaktavya (bahuvattavvaya), (4) Sthiti, (5) Visesa, (6) 
Vyutkranti (Valrkanti), (7) Ucchvasa (usasa), (8) Sanjfia 
(sanna), (9) Yom (joni), (10) Carama, (11) Bhasa, (12) Sarira, 
(13) Parmama, (14) Kasaya, (15) Indriya (mdiya), (16) 
Prayoga (paoga), (17) Lesya (lessa), (18) Kayasthiti (kayatthn), 
(19) Samyaktva (sammatta), (20) Antakriya, (21) Avaga- 
hanasthana (ogahanasamthana), (22) Kriya (kirrya), (23) 
Karma, (24) Karmabandha, (25) Karmavedaka (kammaveya), 
(26) Vedabandhaka (veyabandha), (27) Vedavedaka (veya- 
veya), (28) Ahara, (29) Upayoga (uvaoga), (30) Dar4anata, 
(31) Sanjna (sanni), (32) Samyama (samjaya), (33) Avadhi, 
(34) Pravicarana, (35) Vedana, and (36) Samudghata 
(samugghaya). It deals with Jam philosophy It is also 
known as Pannavana-Bhagavati This text has been published 
in the Agama-Samgralia Series started by Dhanapati Simha 
with Malayagiri’s commentary and Sanskrit translation m 
Benares (1884) and there is also another edition of this text 
in the Agamodaya Samiti Senes (1918-1919) It contains 
matters relating to geograjphy and ethnography. It is 
interesting to note that this text places Anga and Vanga m 
the first group of Aryan peoples. The text" (pp. 60B-61A) 
also refers to many important places such as Rayagilia 
(Rajagrha), Magaha (Magadha), Anga, Vanga, Kamcanapura 
(Kaficanapura), Banarasi (Benares), Kampilla (Kampilya) 
Pamcala (Pancala), Ahicchatra, Daravatl (modern Dwarka), 
Mililavi (Mithila), Namdipura m Sandilya, Gajapura m 
Kururastra, Vairata m the Vatsa kmgdom, Vltabhaya m the 
Smdhudesa, etc Some of these are not found m other 
l ht erat ure. The text mentions various flowers the most 
i important of them bemg Navamallikd, BandJmjivalea, 
Mallikd, Yutliika, Gampaka, Vasanti, Mrgadantikd, Moga/ra, 
Jdti, 1 etc (I 23. 23—5) It also mentions various fruits, 

, l ■^■Podana (P T S ), pp 346-47, Bandhujiva (Pentapetes Phoenicea) 

—-a kind of plant having red aowers It is called Bandhuli or Bandhuka flower 
in Sanskrit Oampaka is called Oampd m Bengal, a pretty large tree, flowering 
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* e.g. mango, fig, plantain, date, citron, breadfruit, pome¬ 
granate, woodapple, etc. (I. 23. 12-7). It also refers to 

• various trees, e.g. Nimba, Jcimbu, £dla, Vakula, Palcisa, 
Bilva, Aiolca, Asvattha, Udumbara, Sirisa, Baptapaina, 

‘Lodhra, Oandana, Arjuna, Amalaga, Biblntalca, Malulinga, 
<Nandi, Bata, Tilaha, etc. 1 (I. 23.12ff, 35ff.). The text refers 
to tailors ( iunnagd), weavers (tantuvdya) and makers of silk 
| cloth ( pattakula) (I. 37). Ivory workers are mentioned 
(among important artisans (Ibid., I. 37). Leather bags 
jwere made for holding water (Ibid., I. 37). The Aryas 
| a:re divided into five classes according to place ( khella ), birth 
(jdli), family (Jcula), trade (kamma), language ( bhdsd), and 
arts and crafts (sippa). (Ibid., I. 37.) 


timo ramy season, delightfully fragrant (vide B C Law, Studies in the Apadana, 
J B B.R.A S (Now Series), Vol 13, (1037) 

1 Of Pah Apadana, (P T S ), pp. 346 IT Atoka (earaca asoca) —a medicinal 
plant, handsomo trdo, flowers at tho beginning of tho hot season, floweis pretty 
largo in clusters, when first opens the flower is of a beautiful orange colour, 
gradually changing to led, forming a variety of shades, fragrant during tho 
night Bill ia is Bel ( Acglc marmelos) Nimba (Mclia adsadirachta) —its flowers 
arc swoot scented. Palusa 7 ( Butea Frondasa) —flowering time Marcli-April, 
flowers deep red shaded with orange and silvor coloured down Sul (Shorea 
Robusla —Barliut, Fig 28) Tilaka (Tilvalca, Symplocos racemosa)'— Sanskrit 
Lodhra Udumbara (Ficus glomcrata) is fig (Barhut, Fig 30) Vakala — vakula 
( Mimusops clengi) —flowers white, fragrant Malulinga = Matlunga ( citrus 
mcdiea) is tho citron Jambu (. Eugenia jambolana) = Kalajam (blackberry) 
Bibhi(a7ca = Baheld ( Tcrminalia bclenca) Its fruits are tho commercial Boloric 
myrabolans Harllaka, Bibhifalca and Amalaka form the threo commercial 
myrabolans They aro known as Tnphald in Bengal 




Chapter XVII 


JAM BUD VlPAPRAJNAPTI 
(JAMBUDDIVAPANNATTI) 


The Jambuddivapannatti is the sixth updnga which 
contains a description of Jambudvlpa on India It gives us 
the mythical geography of the Jamas It is a work on 
Jama cosmology divided into seven sections. In the third 
section there is a description of Bharatavarsa This text 
with Santicandra’s commentaiy has been published by the 
Seth Devchand Lallbhai Jama Pustakoddhara Samiti Kirfel 
1 (Oosmogi aphie der Inder , Bonn and Leipzig,_ 1920) .and 
Glasenapp ( Der Jaimsmus) have studied this. text. 

The Jambuddivapannatti speaks of seven varsas or 
countries constituting the seven mam divisions of Jambu¬ 
dvlpa The same Jam work locates Hanvarsa to the north 
of Bharatavarsa and the Himalayan mountain, and divides the 
Himalayan range into two the greater (mahahimavanta) 1 
and the lesser (cullahimavanta). The former extends east¬ 
wards up to the eastern sea, that is, the Bay of Bengal, and 
the latter westwaids and then southwards up to the sea 
below the Varsadhara mountam, i e. the Arabian Sea 2 
LikeBharatavarsa m the Jambuddivapannatti Jambudvlpa^ m 
the Bah texts is described as the kingdom of a kmg-overlord 
{calclcavatti)~Jambuddwapannatti m, 41 ‘ Bharahe vase 
mrnhe namam raya cauramta cakkavatti samuppajjitthd. ’ 
, iil ® Vai ™tya (Vmdliya) mountam range divides India mto 
Si ^ * c ^lled Aryavarta and the southern half (daksi- 
fWvm l ?i a ^ er -D^ sin atya 8 The Bharatavarsa appears 

e north hke a bedstead and from the south like 
.. 7 ow ( w «Grao palimkasamtliana-samthie, ddhinao dhanu- 

ZFXr&.J* * he two S reat nTOrs «anga “d Smdhu 
and the Vaitadhya mountam range it is divided mto six 


modes (Palf^mavatal'nf V H^ a , seems .* 0 correspond with the Emodos or He- 
the Himalaj an ranee whinh ® ° f aS j 10 ^ 1 writers, which represents that part of 

towards the ocean (MoCrmdle, Ancwnt Indtaj pp^lS^and^r ^ 

Mrapataya^a V du^lavanta.sa vasa- 
varlamuddZa piZmrnuttarenam, purattMmala- 
lmphed m the Mihnda, p iu ^ same extension of the range is 
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portions. It is 526 x % leagues in extent. 1 The text speaks 
of six varsaparvatas in Jambudvlpa, namely, Himavan, 
Hemakuta, Nisadha, Nila, 6veta and Smgavan, enumerated 
from south to north, each formmg a long range from sea to 
sea. The Jambudivapannatti connects the origin of the 
Ganges with a flow through the eastern outlet of a great lake 
m the Lesser Himalayan range and that of Smdhu with a 
flow through its western outlet. It speaks of a similar lake 
in the Greater Himalayan range. The lake Anotatta has, 
like the lotus lake, four outlets on its four sides, from each of 
which flows a rivei. The four rivers that flow from the four 
outlets of the lotus lake ( Padmahroda ) are Ganga, Rohita, 
Smdhu, and Farikanta. 2 3 Many rivers fall into the Ganges 
through which they enter the eastern sea, 8 not directly. 
In this text we have mention of eight peaks of the Gieater 
Himalayan range, of eleven of the Lesser range and of nine 
of the Vaitadhya range winch divides India into two halves. 
The eight peaks of the Greater Himalayan range are Haima- 
vatapati, Rohitanadisurl, Hanvarsapati, Hrisurl, Mahahima- 
vadadhisthatr, Hankantanadlsuii, Siddhayatana, and Vai- 
durya. 4 The eleven peaks of the Lesser range comprise 
Kumaradeva, Siddhayatana, etc.® The list of nine peaks 
associated with the Vaitadhya range begins with Siddhayatana 
and ends m Tami^ragulia. 0 The text denves the name of 
Bharatavarsa from king Bharata whose sovereignty was 
established over it. Its shape is described as one like that 
of a half-moon. The Bharatavarsa is described as a peninsula 
4 with seas on its three sides, east, south and west. 7 Ku4avatl, 
'the capital of Daksmako&da, may have been precisely the 
jcity, which, under the name of Ayodhya, is associated with 
the Vaitadhya langc along which there were sixty Vidyadhara 
towns. 8 Magadha is called Magahatitthakhctta m this text/ 
The text seems right m suggesting that there were two 
lakes each called Mahapadmahrada, one connected with the 
Ksudrahimavanta or western Himalayan range and the other 
connected with the Maliahimavanta or eastern Himalayan 
range. 


1 Jambuddiva-pannatli, i, 9 2 Ibid , iv, 34, 35 

3 Ibid, iv, 34 PurallhabhmiuJn (ivattasamunl coddasalmn sahlasahasscln 
namaggu ahe jagaim dalaitta jmrattlnmcnam laianasamuddam samappci 
» Ibid , iv, 80 6 Ibid , tv, 35 

3 Ibid , i, 12 7 Ibid , i, 10, 12 

8 Ibid , i, 12 saUlnm vijgIttiharanngardvdad , 



Chapter XVIII 

NIRAYAVALl SUTRA 1 (NIRAYAVALIYA SUYA). 


The Nirayavaliya group of five upangas consists of 
Nnayaialiyd or Kappiya, Kappavadimsaya, Pupphiya, Pup- 
phaculiya, and Yanhidasa These texts are separately counted 
to make up the number twelve of the upangas of the Svetam- 
bara canon The Nirayavaliya or Kappiya gives the lives 
of the ten sons of 6iemka, the Kappavadimsaya, the lives 
of their ten sons, the Pupphiya, the description of ten gods, 
the Moon, the Sun and the like, the Pupphacidiyd, that of 
ten goddesses, Sri, Ri and the like, while the Yanhidasa 
contains the legends of the twelve princes of the Vrsm race 
All the five books form parts of this sutia a s_ a .whole. The 
first book or Nirayavaliya proper dealing with the unhappy 
destiny of the ten half brothers of Kumka, and the second 
book dealing with the destiny of their ten sons, stand as two 
Jain hterary pieces inspired by the plot of the Sanskrit 
Dasakumaracaiita The numbei ten plays i ts important 
role m the first four books of the Nirayavaliya group while_a 
slight departure is made in the Yanhidasa As compared 
with the literal y excellence of the Dasakumaracanta the 
Jama pieces seem to be hackneyed and laboured, dull and 
uninteresting. In the first piece king Sremka is said to have 
ten queens besides Cellana, the daughter of Cedaga of Videha 
and Vesali The ten sons were named, Kala, Sukala, Maha- 
hala, Krsna, Sukrsna, Mahakrsna, Virakrsna, Ramakrsna, 
Ritrsenakrsna and Mahasenakrsna after their mothers Kali, 
bukall and the rest The list supplied is evidently fantastic 
mid unhistoncal The connection of king Sremka with 
ajagrha is very vaguely suggested. His son Kumka is 
invariably connected with the city of Campa, which is'known 
as the capital of Anga m Pah literature After the death of 
g brenika, his son Kumka, overwhelmed with grief, left 
Rajagrha forCampa Kumka had an uterine brother Vehalla, 

°ut of his love for Prince Vehalla 
Sri n a Gandh ^ astl by the name of Sreyanaga 

f?5iL?n reC1 ° U ?i, neC J? aCe ’ whlch weie wanted by Kumka at 
the instance of his Queen Padmavati Princ e Vehalla sought 

Agamo^aiVsamit^hnqn^an'v!* 6 ' 1 ^ ' arren ln Amsterdam (1879) The Jama 
commentary (Ahmedabad 1922f ht Tlm an - e / d,t u n °l th,S satra wth Candrasini’s 
(18S5) in the Aaamnxnnnmi rL Tllls 8utra has been published m Benares 
t laaoj in the Agamasangraha of Dhanapat, Singha, cf Z D M G , 34, 178ff 
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for the protection of his maternal grandfather king Cedaga 
of Videha and Vesali m this emergency. Kumka sent an 
emissary to Cedaga for the surrender of Veballa together with 
Sroyanaga and the necklace. King Cedaga brought the matter 
to the notice of the nine Liechavis and the nine Mallakis and 
the kings of Kai! and Kosala then in alliance. A terrible 
battle ensued. The ten half-brothers of Kumka fought on 
his side and they were all killed m action and were reborn 
in hells. The anecdotes of the twelve princes of the Vrsm 
race show the brighter side of the picture. They by their 
virtuous deeds were all reborn m different heavenly worlds. 
The Vrsni stories arc better told m the Amtagadadasdo 

The Jaina verdict on the fate of Kumka’s ten half brothers 
is rather hard and partial. No remark is made on the action 
of king Cedaga evidently for the reason that he happened 
to be the maternal grandfather of Mahavira himself. King 
Ktinika of Campa passes in Jam literature as an ideal king 
quite contrary to the picture given of him in the Pali canon. 1 
It seems that all the histoncal legends as met with m many 
of the Jam books were invented with a theological motive 
from which the Buddhist legends too are not absolutely free. 


1 Ji O Low, Buddhistic Studies, choptoi VII 




Chapter XIX 


NISlTHA AND MAHANTSITHA SUTRAS (NISlHA 
AND MAHANISIHA SUYASJ 

The Nisiha, which is a cheda sutra , contains 20 chapters. 
Some have called it Niseha instead of Nisiha The rules 
governing the life of monies and nuns and various penances 
by way of punishment for violating the rules regarding 
beggmg of alms, etc , are given in it. 

According to Schubnng, the name is to be explained 
only as a cross form between niseha, ‘prohibition’, and 
nisihiyd, ‘place of study’. In the Samavdyanga, possibilities 
of drovana have been described as parts of the dydrapahappa 
But it is difficult to say in spite of its similarities with Nisiha 
(20) whethei a particular text is to be understood by this 
term or not That the Nisiha belongs to the dydra is men¬ 
tioned m the Samavdyanga (44a) m a manner that is self¬ 
contradictory (Weber, Indische Studien, 16, 254ff.) But 
it is suggested by the Samavdyanga (73 h) where dydra culiya 
mustf^have meant the Nisiha and not the vimutti dydia 

The Mahanisiha, which is also a cheda sutia, contains 
six ajjhayanas. It treats of miscellaneous matters, e g 
lelationship between a preceptor and his pupil, Sumati and 
f ai Ja , daughter of Suyyasivi, etc This text has many 
topics common to those m"Nisiha W. Schubrmg’s Das 
Mahanisiha Sutia (Berlin, 1918) is worthy of notice The 
text refers to two cities named Kusatthala located m Magadha 
(p to) and bambukka situated m Avanti (p 27) It mentions 
a peculiar custom that when the dead bodies were not duly 
disposed of, they were left uncared for at the mercy of wild 
beasts and birds (p 26) 

pn -B® Mah j lusiha deals —(i) Salluddhaana, about 
epTitrfl 1 1 -n^p an ^ P enance 5 ( ll ) Nammavivdgavagarana, a big 
f m PJ ose dealm g ™rth the result of bad behaviour, 
r,/ 1 i?i t S,rf 1 fi teinpera ? lent ’ and moralistic thoughts, (m) 
mXl Jlvl +P fi f CanCe r°o the Paiica-mangala and other for- 
TTprl he S r 0ry ? f JP mai and Naila, and (v) Navaniya- 
SftrfSE.? 8 fT d the account of Gaccha and teacher, 
vih rf N 1 aira and K uvala yappabha; (vi) Giyattlia- 

f PerS0Dal exploits, Asada’s personal 
exploits, about confessions and penances, Medhamala’s 
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insufficient confessions; intercourse with efficient and inefficient 
monks; stories of Xsara, Raj 3 a, L akkhanadevl-khand ottha 
and devotion to monkhood which can only be unconditional. 
Then followed two supplementary chapteis: (vn) about 
penances, and (vm) story of Sujjhasiri and Susadha These 
are the contents of the Maliantsiha. The Qacchdygra stands 
m close relation, with the ^Mahamsiha, for liThas borrowed 
almost” one-third of its contents from it 

Til the Mahdmsiho we find that he who 111 Ins strivings 
for the highest goal has his thoughts concentrated on his 
own self, will attain the best success. There are many who 
practise with a secret dart ( salla ), that is, an unconfessed sin 
111 his heart. All their strivings are rendered nugatory. 
Only after complete confession is the pursuit of Dhmma 
crowned with success. The reward of truthful confession is 
kevala knowledge. Many nuns attain release thiough con¬ 
fession and penance. Physical pam which conies from 
outside, seems to many to be more easily bearable than 
asceticism and self-discipline. Even an evil-doer often keeps 
silent tenaciously, although the king would icward his 
confession. 

In the Kammayivagavagarana, we find a description of 
suffenngs of all'beings 111 this world. Gods suffer m so far 
as they know that their glory will not last forever. Some do 
not believe m the salutory result of keeping out the influence 
of karma. Some creatures suffei misery uninterruptedly and 
have not a moment of peace. One should not think of women, 
nor speak to them, nor live in the same house with them, 
nor go about m their company. There are also women who 
are of the highest order. If an ordinary woman fails to get 
her wislied-for object, her passion burns. If a woman controls 
horsolf, she ultimately attains salvation 

r He who avoids intercourse, should abstain himself from 
possession and injuring beings. The opportunity of being 
awakened does not come again, if it is missed. A belated 
confession is painful but wholesome. Those who know about 
penances should inform others what they have to do. 

In order to consolidate the true knowledge, one can begin 
only by invoking the deity, and this act of showing respect 
to the deity consists of the five-fold formula of benefice 
(Pancamangala) On an astrologically auspicious day the 
pious one after preparing himself by means of fasting goes 
to the sacred site, bends 011 his knees before the statues 
(padimd-bimba) of the saints and concentrates Jus mind on 
the first of the adoralory fonnulas, and on the following days 
on formulas 2-5. Release will be his rewaid who piopeily 
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woi ships an arhal or tlrthoJcara. The worship has two forms: 
the ascetic life of a monk, and the mildly active life of a laity. 
The former is morally higher. 

Sumai and Kalla, two rich brothers of the laic-state of 
the city of Kusatthala in Magadha, are compelled to wander 
about on account of the loss of their property. On the way 
they meet five monks and a lay brother, and they join them. 
But Kaila, a follower of Antthanemi, soon realizes that they 
are in evil company and he tries to persuade Sumai to leave 
them In course of a dialogue, he refers to the blameworthy 
activities of their comrades. Sumai persists m accompanying 
them The lestnctions which Naila demands are, m his 
opinion, impossible to observe. So Kaila has to leave 
Sumai. After five months there is a famine in which those 
seven perished. 

Under Kavanlyasara one should belong to a good 
Gaccha, which is conducted by a good Ganm The order in 
Gaccha will remain valid up to the time of Duppasaha. 
The behest of the teacher should not be disregarded and 
elucidatory example serves the story of the five hundred 
disobedient monks of Vaira, who was followed by 1,500 nuns 
besides these monks In course of a pilgrimage in honour 
of Candappaha, they commit many misdeeds. They are 
reminded of the evil consequences of their misdeeds but m 
vam. 

The sutta refers to the four kinds of teachers. Of 
these four kinds the bhavayanya is to be regarded as equal 
to a iirthalca.ro, and his behest is to be obeyed like that of 
latter The penance which a teacher is liable to perform is 
many times more difficult than that of an ordinary monk. 
He to whom the conduct of a Gaccha is to be entrusted 
should behave like a monk The prestige of the teacher 
(ana) will endure till the time of Sinppabha. The text 
gives a description of persons not fit for the Order. If a 
teacher admits such men into the Order he would be guilty 
of a grave offence. 


, __ According to our sutta the canon is to be handed down 
03 ’ the teacher in the correct form.' In course of time many 
transgressed the sacred doctnne. A teacher harbouring 
ta se views is not destined for release. It has been implicitly 
s atcd in the Sutta that an arhat (apparently a teacher and 
no nng more asm Chap. V of the MahamsTha) should never 
auou a woman to touch him on any account The daughtei 
? ^°, 1S | n the service of a grocei, feels a longing 

•» ^ aTK ^ P° ats her pregnancy and procures these 

y ~e mg \aluables belonging to her master. F 01 this, she 
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|is home-mtemed by the long till her delivery. After she 
| has given birth to a boy, she escapes. The child is well 
j brought up by the king’s order, and is later made the supenn- 
| tendent of a slaughter-house ( sunadhivai ). This office earns 
for him sojourn m the deepest hell. 

In our jsutta Nandisena is attracted by the thought of 
suicide. But a monk dissuades him by saying that he camiot 
bring about death by any means before proper time. Soon 
after that, harassed by tribulations, Nandisena intends to 
hurl himself down from the summit of a lull, but he has been 
dissuaded in the same way. First he must enjoy to the 
fullest extent Ins earlier hen ma and then live m self-discipline 
According to the prescribed rule, he brings back to the teacher 
his monk’s vessel and proceeds as a laity" to another place 
One day to beg for alms he enters the house of a hetaira 
uttering the usual formula dhammalabha. She does not care 
.Tor dhamma but is only after money and propel ty. Through 
j magic power Nandisena procures her 12^ Kohs m gold and 
j turns to go away but stops on account of her importunities. 

I He decides not to adhere to the diet rules so long as he is able 
‘to convert ten persons daily to the right faith. In course of 
( time the hetaira’s love letteis him. Fmalty, he grows world- 
weary and returns to Ins teacher. The latter blames lum 
.saying that he has not hved according to his teachings, and 
has moreover tiaded m dhamma. Nandisena lecogmzes his 
Bin and embarks on a heavy penance He vail be released 
when all his karma will be destioyed 

Asada, a pupil of Bhuikklia, has also lesolved to commit 
suicide, but he has been prevented from doing so. But 
still he thmks of committmg suicide. When at last he 
perceives this to be an act of sin, he imposes on himself a 
penance and dies without complete confession. His punish¬ 
ment is a series of existences. He attains Nirvana after his 
le-birth as the son of a brahmin in Mathura. None should 
think that penances do not purify. Self-mortification should 
be undergone m penances. The penance destioys evil. 
The confession is to be made to the Kevalin or the perfected 
one Every impulse of sm bmds Kaiman-misery. A layman 
can therefore never come above the middle stage of existence 
(mayjJnma gal) even when he confines hnnself to his own 
wife. Otherwise he will behave like the nun Mcdhamala 
who cherished sinful desire for a layman, and came to the 
uppennost hell foi not having confessed this bieacli of dis¬ 
cipline. Distinction between good and evil can be learnt 
only by living m company with efficient monks m Giyattha - 
vihaia On the advice of a Giyattha one may even take poison, 
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for it mil change into nectar, but nectar taken at the behest 
of an aglyaitha mil change into poison One should rather 
live mth a snake than mth an aglyattha. One who breaks 
his oath is to be shunned The first example of an aglyattha 
is the monk Isara As the first Tlrthalcara goes into Nirvana, 
the gods, m order to witness the event, appear on the earth. 
On that occasion the memory of his previous existences 
flashes through the mind of one of the spectators, he becomes 
a monk and attains Pratyeluibuddhuhood Isara asks this 
Pi atyekabuddha about his origin, etc, and the latter gives 
lum detailed information, but Isara does not believe him. 
The Pratyekabuddha seeks out the Jma and becomes a 
ganadhara under him When after the Jma’s death he begins 
to expound the canon, it strikes him that the theory that 
he who injures an earthly being is a bad monk, is unfeasible 
But he at once recognizes this thought to be a great sin and 
undertakes a fast and again goes to that Pi atyekabuddha. 
The latter holds that on no account should earthly and other 
beings be injured. But Isara is agam of a different opinion, 
thinking how the Pratyelcabuddha, holds such a view when he 
himself eats food that is prepared m fire and does not at all 
live without water He leaves him and decides to expound the 
Dharma himself He then expires The Gaceha of Bhadda 
consistmg of 500 monks and 1,200 nuns, has the~practice of 
taking only water instead of the fourth meal Nun Raj]a 
falls ill for taking water. Some nuns thereupon resolve not 
to confine themselves to water only Only one of them con¬ 
siders a previous karman to be the cause of her malady. At 
this perception she attains Kevala knowledge King Jambu- 
dachma and his queen Sinya get, after many sons, the 
longed for daughter named LakkhanadevI Her husband 
dies shortly after marriage. The young widow is in great 
anguish. About this time a TirtlwJcara comes to the country, 
and the king with all his relations gets converted to his 
> doetnne When alone the nun LakkhanadevI once watches 
with envy the amorous sports of the birds and comes to 
regret her vow of chastity. Being conscious of her sm, she 
wants to confess and do penance, although through her con¬ 
fession she exposes herself and her people This thought 
at last gets the upper hand Thereupon under pretence of 
acting in the interest of someone, she makes enquiries about 
the measure of the penance to be performed in purification 
ot her sin and actually performs it But her sm is not 
destroyed thereby. She only hastens the punishment for her 
penance In the next existence she is Khandottha, the maid 
oi a iamous hetaira whom, however, Khandottha far excels 
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Ain beauty. The lietaira therefore decides to cut off her 
ears, nose and lips, so that she may never again gam the favour 
of male admirers; but mtends to spare her hfe. Khandottha, 
however, is forewarned by a dream and flies. After long 
wanderings she comes to the city of Sa mkhan da, and is theie 
married by a rich man. The latter’s first wife, howevei, 
fired with jealousy, thrusts one night, while Khandottha is 
^ asleep, a fire-brand twice into her abdomen, the coipse she 
’’ throws away to an imals to be devoured. The husband 
thereupohTTecomes a monk. 

Goyama suggests the theory that one can become a monk 
only through stages of successive corporeal existences. 
After attaining conect insight m one existence, one takes 
the laic oath m the next and so foith, till at last m mne furthei 
stages he reaches the height of monastic hfe. This doctrine 
will surely win over all those who cannot decide to be a monk 
immediately. A toitoise flymg fiorn its enemies finds refuge 
m a hidmg place. From there it has a* full view of the lotus 
pond with all its beauties. What it sees is taken by it to be 
the heaven, and it lesolves to brmg theie its whole clan. 
But returning it cannot find the place any moic. So also 
to the human bemg salvation is offered only once. Never 
agam will he attain salvation, if the chance is missed. One 
should always be on his guaid and contemplate the vastness 
of possible existences. The human being does not leahze 
-how injurious his desires are In a moment his hfe may come 
to an end. Therefore he should fully utilize Ins time, and 
with tenacity and eneigy work for his salvation. 

He who transgiesses the injunction of the Th thakaia goes 
to hell. The monk who fails to follow the doctrine m the 
slightest detail cannot attain lelease. A monk 01 a nun 
guilty of transgi ession will be purified by penance only. 
The text refers to major and minor infringements of the 
rules of contemplation m shrmes, of confessions, of lesidence, 
etc., and the punishments foi them aic mentioned. The 
Pacclnttasiitta is of very gieat importance. It deals with the 
observance of penance-iules. pumsliment foi a teachei 
who is careless about them, and punishment foi a Gaccha who 
defies these rnles 

A man of sound judgment will immediately take to 
penance foi his own salvation. He who has become pure 
through confession, but agam commits sin thiough negligence, 
goes to hell. 

In the city of Sambukka m the land of Avanti lives a 
| pool Brah min named ~Suj jEasiva. His wife dies while giving 
‘birth to a daughtei named Sujjhasui The cause of her 
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mother s death is that in her previous existence as the sub¬ 
sidiary wife of a king she had desired the death of the mother 
of the heir to the throne m order that she might secure royal 
power for herself and her son Sujjhasirl is very beautiful. 
During her adolescence a long famine sets in, and her father 
is compelled to sell her to a rich Bralimm overseei (mahana- 
govinda). Being looked down upon in his native land, he 
leaves it, and becomes rich m a foreign country. After 8 
years of famine the overseer becomes poor His eldest son 
is seen by his mother enjoying a repast of nce-dish with a 
prostitute He feels himself threatened, and frightens Ins 
mother so that she faints. Family, relatives and friends 
are empty words, m truth, everybody pursues his own object 
and does not care for his relations unless they are of use to 
him . Her own son is the example. One should therefoie 
break this bond that causes nothing but misery, and devote 
oneself to Dharma. 

The daughter of a king, who is favourably disposed 
towards mendicants becomes a widow immediately after 
marriage. Her father puts her in charge of mendicants. 
She herself would have preferred to die on the pyre, as she 
would m no way dishonour hei noble family. But the long, 
although overjoyed on account of her family-pride, orders 
her to follow his plan; moreover self-immolation is not the 
custom of his family. After his death, as he has no son, 
royal power goes to her. One day, m the audience hall, she 
notices a young man of great beauty and contemplates him 
with longing. He, however, as he is already inclined towards 
Jama religion, resolves to become a monk. With that 
puipose he goes to Bfrannakkurudi, in ordei to await a 
teacher there. The long of the country sees him and ques¬ 
tions him about the name on the sealing ring ( muddd-rayana) 
on his hand The young man, however, would not give out 
the name of the man who gave it If the king, however, 
promises to embrace his religion, then he would reveal it to 
him. The king thereupon orders a sumptuous meal and 
gives the desired promise. The youth now mentions the 
name. He is captured by the enemy who has come to conquer 
the city As he knows himself to be sinless, he bravely offers 
him self for execution. He then resolves to become a monk. 
His whole retinue and the enemy also do the same. 

Here also is explained why his awakening was so easy. 
The youth was already a monk m a previous existence, but 
at that time had committed a verbal offence, which brought 
on him a life-long punishment. The youth, now a renowned 
teachei, repaus to Mount Sammeyasela in order to prepare 
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. there for death through fasting. On the way he visits the 
. I residence of the queen (itthi-nannda). After his sermon 
i she too with her retinue resolves to embrace monachism, 
and joins the party. On the hill is to take place the great 
confession, and the teacher reminds the ex-queen that she 
would have to confess also the fact that she had once looked 
on him with sinful desire. She does not so frankly admit 
it with the result that she has to undergo many existences. 

A cowherd woman commands Sujjhasirl to come with her, 
and m exchange for that supplies the family daily with milk. 
At last the famine is over and Sujjhasiva, Sujjhasirfs father, 
comes back as a rich man. He notices the beautiful girl, 
and not knowing that she is bis own daughter, takes hei to 
bchis wife. After giving proof of his affluence to the cowherd 
woman, he takes the girl home and lives with her happily 
'Sujjhasirl then relates to Sujjhasiva the story of her birth. * 
Sujjhasiva is ordained a monk and afterwards becomes a 
Icevalin. 

Everyone lias to expiate Ins own crime. But annihilation 
is effected by the control of functions, not through time. 

In time Jcarman is not only annihilated, but also bound 
down. He who controls the functions, has no doubt to taste 
the result of previous hat man, but gathers no new one One 
should not allow oneself to be guilty of negligence, then the 
Jcarman vanishes. 

i Sujjhasirl is pregnant with Sujjhasiva’s child. She has 
|therefore to begin her penance after cluld-bnth. But she 
resolves to destroy her child and dies immediately after the 
birth. She is assigned to the sixth region of hell. The 
boy, whom she has exposed, is saved by a pottei who, with 
the assistance of Ins wife, brings lum up and names lum 
Susadha after his own father. Later Susadlia becomes a 
monk but on account of Ins infringement of the law of 
self-discipline, due to Ins imperfect knowledge, he is born 
repeatedly. 



Chapxee XX 

KALPA SUTRA 
* 

Th e KaJpnsuira is supposed to have been composed in 
its original form by Bhadrabahu. In its present form it is 
a compilation made in 9S0 1 years after the passing away of 
Mahavfea. i.e. A.D. 45k during the reign of Dhruvasena. 
Ving of Gujarat. Yasovijaya. Devicandra. Jnanavimaia. and 
Sanaavasundara wrote co mm entaries on this text. All of 
them were most probably written between fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries according d° Dr. Stevenson. Jacobi 
in the introduction to his edition of the Ka I p r tsiitra says, that 
the oldest co mm entary that he has used is the PanjiJd 
w ri t ten by Jina Prabhamuni. There are various printed 
editions of this text. This text has been translated by H. 
Jacobi in S.B.E.. Yol. XXII and by Dr. J. Stevenson in 184S. 
There is an edition of this work by Hermann Jacobi with an 
introduction, notes and a Praknt-Sanskrit Glossary published 
in 1879. 

According to the §veiambarss. the Kalpamfra is a great 
authority and is always read publicly during the Tandidsa 
or Pirjjusan The major portion of this work is devoted to 
the biography of Maliavlra. The archaic style in which 
this portion is written has got much in common with the old 
suirae written in prose. The Jinacgritra. the SthnvlrdialJ 
and the Sdindcdns collected together in one book under the 
title of Kalpazdfra were, according to the tradition, included 
in Devarddhiganin's recension of the Jaina scriptures, though 
it is not contained in the SMdbdpfa. The KalpasQfra is said 
to contain 1.216 grarffns. A careful study of the text leads 
us to calculate more than 100 granfhns above the fixed number. 

The^ text is full of repetitions. The entire Kalpamtra 
was read on the first night of the Pajjasan but since it was 
read in the sabhd of king Dhruvasena of Anandapura to 
console him. after the death of his beloved son. it was ex¬ 
plained in nine vdcand-s or vgST’kyanas 

There are two Kafpn. sutrasi the Kalpasiitra of Bhadra- 
bahu and the old Kalpa-sufra edited bv Schubring, which is 
only a collection of monastic rules 
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The fiamdc dn is a codo_of rules for asceticism. In it we 
have m prose rules and regulations pertaining to Partisan or 
the Lent, The Pajjusan corresponds to the Buddhist Vassa » 
and is divided into two parts, the 50 days that precede and'/ 
the 70 that succeed the 5th of Bhadra Sulclapalcsa. The! 
Svetambaras observe the fast during the former nenod and 
the Digambaras during the latter. 

The Iialpasuira ascribed to Bhadrabahu shows the early 
stage of the development of Jmalogy when the tradition of 
four Jmas was cherished by the Tama community. The 
Buddhalogy, too, had presumably such an early stage with the 
tradition of f our Bud dhas. The number gradually increased 1 
from four to seven, from seven to twenty-four, from that to 
twenty-nine including the'future Buddha, and from that to 
innumerable Buddhas. Going by this analogy, one can say 
th&t the tradition of twenty-four Tlrthankaras was of later 1 
growth. The four Jmas whose life-history is presented m 
the Kalpasuira are Rgabhadatta, Anstanemi, Par^va and 
Mahavlra. 

The Jam canonical sutras furnish us with some interesting 
details about the life and activity of somo kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, sages and other persons, some of whom 
played an important part in the history of Jainism. Besides 
they contain some useful historical and geographical data 
as well as some miscellaneous matters which need careful 
consideration. 


Wo read about Rsabha that he was a Kosalan JCsatriya 
of the KafSyapa goh a. He bore the five epithets repiesenting 
him as Rsabha, the first Jung,_ the first mendicant, the first 
Jma, and the first TIrthankara, in short, as the gicat pioneer 
nftTieliistory of liiimalf greatness. 

Rsabha was born of MarudevI, wife of the patriarch 1 
Nabhi. When MarudevI conceived, she dreamt 14 dreams, 2 
the first of which was a bull coming forward with his face, 
unlike mothers of Tlrtliankaias who see elephant m their 
first dream. The dreams were interpreted by. the patriarch 
Nabhi m tho absence of professional interpreters. 

Riding in his palanquin and followed on his way by a 
tram of gods, men and asuras, Rfjabha came right through 
tho town of Vim til to the park called Siddhartliavana and 
stopped under tho excellent Af5oka tree and with his own 


1 Kulakara theso Kulakaras woio tho first icings and foundeis of fumilics 
at tho limo when tho rest of mankind wore Yugahns. Tlio first Kulakara was 
Vimnlaviihnnn, tho seventh mid last of tho hno Nabhi (SBE, Jama Sutrap, 
Pt I, 281 fn ) According to tho Digambnra bohof thoro wore fourteen Kula- 
LaraP, bogmning with Pratifiruti Nabhi 

2 Tho Digainbai ns niuno I (5 dreams 


7 
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hands plucked out his hair in four handfuls After fasting 
for two “days and a half Rsabha put on divine rohe which 
he discarded after a time and became naked. 1 He tore out 
his hair and entered the state of homelessness in the company 
of 4,000 high nobles, royal persons, and Ksatnyas. Neglecting 
his body, he meditated upon himself for one thousand years. 
Outside the town of Punmatala, m the park called Sakata- 
mukha, under the excellent, tree jiyagrodlia, he, after fasting 
for three days and a half, being engaged m deep meditation, 
attained the highest knowledge and intuition called Keiala. 
He had 84 garnets and 84 ganadharas. He had an excellent 
community of 84,000 dramanas with Rsabhasena at their 
head; 300,000 nuns with Brahmlsundan at their head; 2 
305,000 lay votaries with Sreyamsa at their head 3 ; 554,000 
female lay votaries with Subhadra at their head 4 ; 4,750 
sages who knew the fourteen Punas; 9,000 sages who were 
possessed of the Avadhi knowledge, 20,000 Kevalvns; 20,600 
sages who could transform themselves; 12,650 sages of vast 
intellect; 12,650 professors; 20,000 male and 4,000 female 
disciples who had reached perfection. 

He instituted two epochs in his capacity of a Maker of 
an end: the epoch relatmg to generations and that relating 
to psychical condition. The former ended after numberless 
generations and the latter from the next muhurta after his 
Kevalaship. He after fasting for six days and a half died 
on the summit of mount Astapada m the Samparyanka 
position, while m the company of ten thousand monks. 

Aristanemi or Neminatha was bom of Queen Siva, wife 
of Kin g Samudravijaya in the town of Saunpura (Sonyapura). 
He was named Aristanemi as his mother saw m a dream a 
’ nemi, the outerjnm of a wheel, which consisted of nstu stones 
flying up to the sky. Riding in a palanquin Aristanemi 
went right through the town of Dvaravati to the park called 
Revatika and stopped under the Aioka tree There after 
fasting two days and a half, he put on a divine robe and in 
the company of a thousand persons he tore out his hair and 
entered the state of homelessness. 6 He did not take care of 
his body for 54 days. On the 55th day he acquired the 
highest knowledge and intuition caEed Keiala after fasting 

\ 3? e Dj gambaras make him a naked saint at the very outset 
The Digambaras give the number of nuns as 350,000 

* votane3, according to the Digambaras, were 300,000 with. Dradaratba 

at their head 

1 500,000 were the female lay votaries according to the Digambaras, among 
whom Snvrata wa3 the chief one 

,, Digambaras disagree here with the fsvetambaras, as they believe 

that An^aneim became a naked saint like all other Tlrthankaras 
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three days and a half without talcing water, under a Vetasa 
( Banyan) tree on the summit of mount Girnar. He~had 
18 ganas and 18 gctnadharas. 1 He had an excellent com¬ 
munity of 18,000 iramanas with Varadatta at their head, 
40,000 nuns with Arya Yalcsini at their head, 1,69,000 lay 
votaries with Nanda at their head; 336,000 female lay votaries 
with Mahasuvrata at their head; 2 3 * * four hundred sages who 
lcnew the fourteen Purvas; 1,500 sages who were possessed 
of the Avcidhi knowledge; 1,500 Kevalms ; 1,500 sages who 
could transform themselves; 1,000 sages of vast intellect; 
800 professors; 1,600 sages m their last birth; 1,500 male 
and 3,000 female disciples who had reached perfection. 
Aristanemi instituted two epochs m his capacity of a Maker 
of an end; the epoch relatmg to generations and the epoch 
relating to psychical condition, the former ended m the 
eighth generation and the latter m the twelfth year of his 
Kevalaslnp. He lived three centuries as a pmice, 54 days 
in a state inferior to perfection, something less than seven 
centuries as a Kevahn, full seven centuries as a immana, and 
some thousand years on the whole. He liberated himself m a 
squatting position on the summit of mount Girnar after 
fasting a month and m the company of 536 monies. 

The A rli at Pa rsva 8 was bom of Queen Varna, wife of 
Asvasena, King of~Benares. Before the venerable ascetic 
Parsva had adopted the life of a householder, he possessed 
supreme knowledge and intuition. When he undeistood, by 
virtue of this knowledge, that the time for his renunciation 
had come, he left all, and riding in a palanquin followed on 
his way by a tram of gods, men and asuras, he went right 
through the town of Benares to the park called A&ramapada 
and proceeded to the excellent tree A6oka. There he got 
down from his palanquin, took off his ornaments and with 
his own hands plucked out his hair m five handfuls. When 
the moon was m conjunction with the asterism Visakha, he 
tore out Jus hair and entered the state of homelessness after 
fasting for three days and a half. For 83 days practising 
strict morality and surmounting all obstacles on the 84th 
day, Parsva undeijiJDliataki tree, after fasting two days and 
a half, being engaged m deep meditation, leached the infinite, 
highest knowledge and intuition called Kevala. 

1 The Digambaia texts mention olovon ganas and olovon ganadharas 
with Varadatta at thoir head 

8 Tlio Dignmbains namo ono lakh and threo lakhs inalo and fomnlo lay 
voltnica respectively 

3 Kalpasutra, Jmacantra, 150, Paso arafid Bandrasic nayanc Assascnassa 

ranno Vammdc dcvlc Lucckimsi gabbhattdc vakkamte Pfirsva was an 

usoofio who lived some 250 years boforo Malmvlru 
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The venerable ascetic Parsva had eight ganas and eight 
gamdharas (Subha and Aryaghosa, Va&stha and Brahmacann, 
Saumya and Sridhara, Vlrabhadra and Ya^as). _ He had an 
excellent community of 16,000 sramanas with Aryadatta at 
their head; 38,000 nuns with Puspacula at their head; 164,000 
lay votaries with Suvrata at their head; 327,000 female lay 
votaries with Sunanda at their head, 1 350 sages who knew the 
14 Purvas ; 1,400 sages who were possessed of the Avadhi 
knowledge; 1,000 Kevalms , 1,100 sages who could transform 
themselves; 600 sages of correct knowledge; 1,000 male and 
2,000 female disciples who had reached perfection, 750 sages 
of vast intellect; 600 professors; and 1,200 sages m their last 
birth. He instituted two epochs m his capacity of a Maker 
of an end, the epoch relating to generations, and the epoch 
relating to psychical condition; the former ended m the fourth 
generation, the latter m the third year of his Kevalaship. 
He lived 30 years as a householder, 83 days in a state inferior 
to perfection, something less than 70 years as a Kevahn, 
full seventy years as a sramana and some hundred years on the 
whole. He attained to Nirvana in the first month of the 
ramy season, after fasting a month on the summit of mount 
Sammeta, m the company of 83 persons. 2 

Par6va was worshipped by the people as a prophet of 
the Law. He had a disciple named Kesi who completely 
mastered the sciences and right conduct. He had Sruta 
(knowledge derived from the sacred books) and Avadhi 
knowledge (limited and conditioned knowledge). He came 
to the town of SravastI and hved m a park called Tinduka. 
At that time there hved a Jma named Vardhamana who had 
a famous disciple named Gautama. Gautama knew twelve 
angas and was enlightened. He also came to SravastI and 
lived m a park named Kosthaka. Kesi and Gautama hved 
protecting themselves by the guptis. The disciples of both 
ox them reflected thus ‘Is the Law of Par4va the n gh t one 
or the Law of Mahavlra ? Does the Law as tau ght by the 
great sage Parsva recognize four vows ? Does the Law 
torbid clothes for a monk or does it allow the use of under 
and upper garments ? Knowing the thoughts of their pupils, 
Hesi and Gautama met each other. Asked by Kesi, Gautama 
replied. Wisdom recognizes the truth of the Law and the 
ascertainment of true things. The Tlrthankaras have fixed 


annntihnrno ° ,gambar ?; books name ton ganas and an equal number of the 

Sva ? amhhQ was the chief apostle They also differ 
to UiPTTt 5 1G OR nr^ C Tv* 8 * daymen and female lay votaries, which, according 

to them, is 26,°°0, one lakh and three lakhs respectively 

- The Digambarasi minimize this numbei to 36 only 
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what is necessary for carrying out the Law.’ Then’ opinion 
is that knowledge, faith and right conduct are the true causes 
of final liberation. Self is the one invincible foe together 
with four cardinal passions (namely, anger, pride, deceit and 
greed) and the five senses Love, hatred, etc., are heavy 
fetters; attachment is a dangerous one; having regularly 
destroyed them, one should live according to the rules of 
conduct. Love of existence is the dieadful plant winch 
brings forth dreadful fruit. Passions‘are the fire; knowledge, 
a virtuous hfe, and penances are the water. Passion should 
be subdued. Mmd is an unruly, dreadful and bad horse. 
One should govern it by the discipline of the Law. The 
heterodox and the lieietics have ah chosen a wrong path, 
the right path is that which is taught by the Jmas. The 
right path is the most excellent one. The flood is old age 
and death which carry away living beings. Law is the refuge 
and the most excellent shelter. The body is the boat, hfe 
is the sailor and the cncle of bn’ths is the ocean which is 
crossed by the great sages. The omniscient Jina has risen 
after putting an end to the cn cle of bn’ths. He is the luminary 
who brmgs light into the whole world of living beings. 
Nnvana is the safe, happy, and quiet place which the great 
sages leach. It is fieedom from pam. It is difficult of 
approach. Those sages who reach it are free from soirows 
and they have put an end to the stieam of existence. Thus 
Gautama removed the doubts of Ke6i who bowed down his head 
before him Kesi smcerely adopted the Law of the five vows 
proclaimed by the first Tirthankara. Thus we find that m 
the meeting of Kesi and Gautama subjects of gieatest im¬ 
portance weie settled and knowledge and virtuous conduct 
were brought to eminence. 

Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of the Jamas, is described- 
as a gieat'Brahmana, a gieat guaidian, a great guide, a great 
preachei, a gieat pilot and a great recluse He belonged to 
the~Kasyapa got) a He was a son of Ksatnya Siddhartlia, 
also known as Sieyamsa and Yasamsa and of Ksatnj’anl 
Trisala, also known as Yideliadatta His mother was a sistei 
to Cotaka, one of the longs of Yaisali. He was bom m the 
town of Kundapura, a suburb of Yaisali, and theiefoie he was 
called Yesalai 01 a citizen of Yaisali 1 Accoidmg to the 
lEaljmsutia (secs. 114-16). he was bom m Kollaga and 
t naturally when he assumed the monk’s vocation he retired 
to the c'herya of Ins own clan called Duipalnsa situated m the 
nciglibomhood of his native place called Kollaga. He 


1 Sutralrtanga 1 2 % 22 nrahii mlyaputtc bhopaiavi Ycsahc i ijahictlncmt 
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married Yasoda, a- Ksatnya lady. 1 A daughter "was horn to 
them, named Anojja or Priyadarsana. It is interesting to 
note that Mahavira -wore clothes for about .the first thirteen 
months. 8 The KaVpasutra informs us that Mahavira was a 
mere teacher during the first 12 years of his monkhood and 
that in the second year he became a naked monk. According 
to the Bhagavatisutra he received Gosala Mankhaliputta as a 
disciple at Xalanda They lived in concord for_ six yearn 
after which they separated on account of a doctrinal difference. 
Gosala pre-deceased Mahavira by sixteen yearn. Mahavira 
spent six years m Paniyabhumi. At the age of forty-two he 
became a Jina, a Kevalin (omniscient). He~khew and saw 
all conditions of the worlds of gods, men and demons: whence 
they come, whither they go, whether they are bom as men or 
animals, or become gods or infernal beings according to their 
deeds. 3 During the thirty years of his career as a teacher 
he spent twelve ramy seasons in Vaisali and Yanijagrama, 
fourteen in Rajagrha and the suburb of Halanda, six m 
Mithila, two in Bhadnka, one m Alavika, one m Pramtabhumi, 
one in Sravasti and one m the town of Pava 4 He died m 
the town of Pava cutting asunder the ties of birth, decay and 
death. 6 From the KaVpasutra it is clear that since Mahavira 
renounced the life of a householder, he spent forty-two rainy 
seasons in different places. The KaVpasutra list is so worded 
as to suggest an idea of succession as regards the places where 
Mahavira spent forty-two rainy seasons smce he had renounced 
the world. The idea of succession is suggested by such 
expressions as ‘first ramy season in Asthigrama’ and ‘last 
rainy season in Papa or Pava " Taken in order the places 
stand in the list as follows:— 


1 . Asthigrama—first ramy season. 

2 G'ampa and Pristicamp a—next three ramy seasons. 

3 Vaisali and Yanijagrama—next twelve ramy seasons 

4. Rajagrha and Nalanda—next fourteen rainy seasons 

5. Mithila—next six rainy seasons. 

6. Bhadnka—next two ramy seasons 

7. Alabhika—next' one ramy season. 

, n ? a J u tabhumi—next one ramy season. 

9 oravasti—next one ramy season 
10 Papa last ramy season (Vide B C Law, Mahavira 
_ His Life and Teach ings, p. 32). 

~ U? tra 21 

lo'iapprfV.aritfrnm'^’ ^ 263-04, Kalpasulra, §121 aa-devamamiya&urassa 

^ agaim gain, thnm 

* Kal P aeii/ra f §122 s j aina Sutras, I, p 264 
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v*' When he died at Pava, the eighteen confederate kings 
,Q f Ka4f and Kosala, the nine Mallakis and nine Licehavis 
, instituted an illumination . 1 These nine Licchavis paid tribute 
to Cetaka, king of Vai^ali, who was the maternal uncle of 
■ Mahavira. Th e Jam a Kalpasutra refers to the se nine branches 
oQh e Ma llas. It is not yet possible to collect the~names 
of_ all these branches. - "The Kalpasutra (§147) definitely 
records that Mahavira lived 30 years as a householder, more 
than 12 years m a state inferior to perfection, less than 30 
years as a Kevalm, 42 years as a recluse, and 72 years on the 
whole. In the AupapatiJca Sutra (Sec. XVI) he is praised as 
the over-lord of tKefkirigdom of righteousness. He with the 
permission of his elder brother, fulfilled his promise of going 
out to establish the religion of the Law which benefits all 
beings in the whole world 2 

Mahavira had an excellent community of 14,000 monks 
headed by Indrabhuti, 36,000 nuns headed by Candana, 
159,000 lay votaries headed by Sankha^ataka, and 318,000 
female lay votanes headed by Sulasa and Kevatl. 
j The Kalpasutra refers to Indrabhuti, a disciple of Maha- 
jvira, who also bears the name of Lfotamasvami or Gotama 3 
‘The same sutra points out 4 * that Rsabha is believed to have 
lived for 8,400,000 purva years while Par 6 va and Mahavira 
lived for 100 and 72 years respectively. The Kalpasutra 6 
further points out that Nemi attamed the age of 1,000 years. 

„ | There was a dispute between Kalasavesiyaputta, a follower 
1 of Pari-»va, and a disciple of Mahavira . 0 

Mahavira had nine ganas and eleven ganadharas. Some 
of the well-known Jam monks were Indrabhuti, Agmbhuti, 
and Vayubhuti, each of whom instructed 500 sramanas. 
Some of the famous sthaviras were Aryavyakta of the Bhara- 
dvdja goira, Arya Sudharman of Agmvesyayana gotra, Mandika- 
putra of the Vasistha gotra and Mauryaputra of the Kd&yapa 
gotra besides Akampita, Acalabhratr, Mctarya and Prabhasa. 


1 Kalpasutra, §328 jam rayamm ca nam samanc Bhagatam Maliavirc java 
mvva-duhUia-ppahhie, lam rayamm ca nam nova Mallal nava Lccchal, Kast- 
Kosalagd aUhuraea vi gana ruyuno amavaaac purubhoyam poaahoiaidsam paftha- 

vaimatt, ‘gac sc bliav' •vjjoc , daw'-ujjoyam Lanssamo 

3 Kalpasutra, sees 110-113 Samanc bhagatam Maliavirc daUhc dalJJta- 
pamne Padiruvc allmc bhaddac vxmc nac nayaputlc nuyahulacandc Vxdchc Vxdcha- 
dmne Vtdchajaccc Vtdchasamulc tisam tdsuvn Vxdchamsil at(u ammapl Vnm 
dcvallagdclnm qurumahnttaraclmn abbhammnalc samaltapainnc punaraviloyanU 
rhtm jiyaLappi chxm nam taydai {Kalpasutra, Dlinnpnl Singh’s Ed , 

pp 04 05) 

■» Ed Jacobi, p 1. 1 Kalpasutra, §227, 108 and 147 

6 Jbtd , §182, 0 Of Bhaqatatx sutra . tatalu I, sutra 70 




Chapter XXI 

NANDI StJTRA AND ANUYOGADVARA 

The Nandi Sutra 1 and the Anuyogadvaia 2 are occasion¬ 
ally comted among the PraJdrnakas, but they ready stand as 
too companion telts forming a group by themselTes The 
fest sutm as its title implies contains an auspicious mtaoduc- 
tion 5 to the study of the Svetambara canonical texts, and as 
such its main bearing is on the Jam method of education 
Like the Anuyogadvaia it is compiled partly m jirose and 
partly in verse One of the first forty-seven verses contains 
an eulogy of the tirthankaia , two that of Mahavira, fourteen 
that of the Jam Sangha, two introduce the twenty-foui 
tirthankaras, two mention the eleven ganadharas or leadmg 
disciples of Mahavira, one extols the order of Mahavira, and 
eleven supply us with a succession of 27 Jama teachers from 
Sudharman to Dusyagam, the teachei of Devavacaka who 
is identified with Devarddhigam under whose guidance the 
final redaction of the Svetambara dgaim was made m the 
Council of Yalabhl If Devavacakagam, who is regarded 
as the author of the Nandi Sutra, be the same person as 
Devarddhigam, the work cannot be dated earlier than the 
6th century AD 

The succession of twenty-seven teacheis traced from 
Sudharman the ganadhara, who survived the Master, is by 
itself an evidence to piove the lateness of the date of compila¬ 
tion of the Nandi Sutra Apart from giving the mam themes 
of the different canonical texts, the Nandi Sutra resembles 
the Anuyogadvara m mentioning such secular Indian litera¬ 
ture as represented by the two Sanskrit epics, and such 
'treatises as the Kautillya Artha-sastra, the Kamasutra of 
Ghotakamukha, the Yaisesika system of philosophy, the 
doctrine of Buddha, the Sdmkhya system of Kapila, the 
Lolayata doctrine, the Yoga system of Patan/jali, the Bhaga- 
vata Pur ana, the works on mathematics and dramaturgy, 
grammar, and poetics, besides the four Vedas and their 
later appendices, the Angas and Updngas Malayagm wrote 
a commentary on the Nandi Sutra which is helpful m under¬ 
standing the meaning of the text 

1 Edited with Malayagin’s commentarj in the Agamodaya Sannti Senes, 
Bombay, 1924 

* Edited with Hemacandra Sun’s commentary m the Agamodaya Samiti 
Series, 1924 
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The distinctive contribution made in the sutra to the 
exposition of Jainism as a system of thought consists, however, 
m the various classifications of knowledge (iidnam). In 
outlining its thesis on knowledge, it takes up for consideration 
the five lands of knowledge recognized m the earlier texts of 
the Jam agama. These are enumerated as abhinibodhilca , 
Sruta, avadhi , manahparyaya and Icevala. The first of them 
is the knowledge directed to the perception of the objects as 
they stand over against us. This knowledge is of two lands, 
namely, direct (paccahlcham) and indirect (pai okkham). The 
direct knowledge is also of two lands, namely, that which is 
accessible to sense perception ( indiyapaccalclcham ), and that 
which is not accessible to sense perception ( no-mdiyapacca - 
lchham). The knowledge which is accessible to sense perception 
is of five lands, namely, that which is accessible to the sense 
of hearing, to that of sight, to that of smell, to that of taste, 
and to that of touch. The knowledge which is not accessible 
to sense perception is of three lands, namely, that which is 
accessible to avadhi knowledge, that to manahpaiyaya and 
that to Icevalaiidna. The knowledge which is accessible to 
avadhmana is of two kinds, namely, that which leads to 
future states of existence ( bhavapaccaiyam ) and that which 
leads to the destruction and cessation of the cause and process 
of rebirth ( Ichaovasamiyam), By the word Bhava is meant, 
m Jamism the three states of existence, namely, those of 
infernal beings, those of human beings, and those of celestial 
beings The knowledge which brings about the states of 
existence is of two kinds: that winch brings about the state 
of gods and that which brings about the state of infernal 
beings. The knowledge which brings about the destruction 
and cessation of the cause and process of rebnfch is of two 
lands, that which brings about the destruction and cessation 
of the cause of lebirth m the state of human beings, and that 
which brings about the destruction and cessation of the cause 
of rebirth as animals endowed with five senses. Here 
destruction means the dcsti notion of the after-effects of the 
Icaimas darkening avadhi knowledge, which have ansen. 
Cessation means the stoppage of such kaimas as have not 
yet arisen, when such Icaimas are either destioj’ed, if they 
have ansen, 01 aie stopped, if they have not ansen, the 
avadhi knowledge arises, the avadhi knowledge of persons 
endowed with special qualities 01 that of one who has re¬ 
nounced the woild. As defined m the Amtyogadvdia the 
abhinibodhilca knowledge is one which is dnected to the 
objects ( aithabhimvho) and determined ( myao ) It is poicep- 
tunl m its ehaiactei in so fai as the objects aie known through 
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the sense-perception. It is indirect when the objects are 
perceived without the aid of the five organs of sense* Ini- 
mediaey is its distinctive characteristic. The ablnni bodlii lea 
knowledge may be a knowledge dependent on the scripture 
[suyamssiyam) or independent of the scripture ( asuyamssi - 
yam) These are really two kinds of matiiiana, the first 
of which arises immediately from the scripture irrespective 
of any scholastic interpretation of it, and the second arises 
independently of the scripture and is conducive to the 
destruction and cessation of the cause of rebirth The 
indirect ablnmbodfaka knowledge is also accessible to atadlm- 
iiana manaliparyaya and kevalaiiana. 

The sruta-iiana is also a kind of abhinibodhika knowledge 
which is indirect. It is a knowledge which is based upon 
study and derived from literature. There may be literature 
and literature, scripture and scripture. To the Jamas the 
scriptures other than the Jama are false scriptures. So far 
as Jainism is concerned the sruta knowledge is either one 
embodied m the angas or that embodied m the works othei 
than the angas. The works other than the angas are all 
auxiliaries to the angas. 

The olii 01 avadlniiana is a knowledge which is limited 
by the objects to which it is directed It operates on the 
whole m connection with substance {davva), place ( khetta), 
time {Mia), and states of existence ( bhava ). It implies the 
internal perception of the objects from different angles, 
each implying a particular modus opeiandi 

The manahparydyaiiana is the same term as Pah ceto- 
panydyaiidnam and both the terms suggest the knowledge 
of what is passing m the mind of others. So both really 
imply the idea of thought-reading Our sutra discusses some 
important points in this connection. It opmes that this 
kind of knowledge arises m human and not in superhuman 
beings, in the wise ascetics, and not in the stupid human 
beings, who are subject to rebirth. 

The IsvaJaiiana is perfect knowledge. It is of two 
kinds, namely, bhaiastka and siddha, meaning the knowledge 
which is within the reach of those, who are still m a certain 
human state of existence and the knowledge which is within 
the reach of perfect ones. The word bhaiastka means an 
individual, who is m a certain state of existence in which he 
is liable to the effects of karma Here the individual must be 
taken to be human being because kevalaiiana is not within 
tne reach of beings in other states of existence Kevala- 
nana is a knowledge which arises without the aid of the 
senses, etc It is pure and stainless m the sense that it is not 
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covered, tarnished, confounded or confused by any cause or 
factor. Bhavasthas are the persons who are in different 
stages of spiritual progress. Their position appears to be 
similar to that of the Buddhist anyapuggalas occupying 
seven spiritual ranks below that of an arhat or elect. Caiama- 
samayasiddha is evidently the same word as the Pah Carama- 
bhaviJca. The siddhas are all arhats. The perfect knowledge m 
the case of the siddhas is broadly distinguished as immediate 
(anantara) or gradual (parampara). From the classification 
of Jcevalanana it appears that the Jams and the Buddhists 
alike kept before them a distinction between tirthalcaras or 
sayambuddhasiddhas on the one hand, and piatyekabuddhas 
and buddhabodhitas or Sravakabuddlias on the other Through 
Icevalanana Jainism aimed at the attainment of a kind of 
unaided knowledge by which omniscience could be gamed. 
Whether this knowledge is arrived at through any discursive 
process of thought or intuitional is still a problem to be 
solved. But from its description it appears that whether 
its mode is intuitional or not, it is so much articulated that 
it can operate unaided, unobstructed, and unlimited. 



Chapter XXII 


UTTARADHYAYAXA SUTRA (UTTABAJJHAYAXA 

SUYA) 

The UVaradh gay ana is one of the Hide sufras. Silanka 
and. 3Ialavag;n include it under Isibhdsiya (utterances of the 
sagesj. Siddhasena holds this view. ' The Uttarddhyayana 
is one of the texts found among the Angabahyas occurring in 
the canon of the Svetambaras. It is one of the earliest 
sacred writings of the Jamas and one of the most valuable 
portion? of the canon. The work consisting of 36 sections 
is a compilation of various texts belonging to different 
periods It is metrical in its main part. It is really not the 
work of a single author. This text is held in the same estima¬ 
tion as the Buddhist texts of the Dhammapada and the 
SaPo aipdla. It contains admonitions to pupils, explanations 
of four most precious things, of Inrma and sins. etc. Its 
intention a* rightly pointed out by Jacobi ( Jainn Sutras. 
H. p xxxix) is to instruct a young monk m his principal 
duties to commend to him the ascetic life by precepts and 
examples and to warn him against the dangers in his religious 
life. Wintermtz rightly holds that in this text we meet 
with a number of beautiful old Iiikasn dialogues and ballads 
of ascetic poetry. 1 The latter part of the Utlaradhyayana 
consists of chapters containing purely dogmatical expositions. 
There is legendary matter as well as matter of a general 
religious and moral character. The text contains scanty 
historical and geographical information. The Uttaradhya- 
yona-roryvtdi which contains less than 600 verses gives us 
some help m understanding the meanings of some passages 
of the text. This text has been edited with an introduction, 
critical notes, and a commentary by Jarl Charpentiei. 
Upsala. 1922. Santi Acaiya's commentary published in 
Devchand Lalbhai Jama Pustakoddhara Series Isos. 33. 36. 
and 41 is worthy of notice. Jacobi has translated this text 
and the Sutrahrtdnga into English in the Sacred Boohs of 
ir>e East Series. Another edition by "Muni Sri Jayanta Yiiaya 
with a commentary by Kamalasamyama (Agra, 1923—27) in 
three volumes may he mentioned. 

In Chapter SXT of this text we find that a purohifa 
(chaplain) recommends the Brahmamc ideal according to 


1 Hutoru of Indmn Literature, U, p 468 
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which a man should first study the Vedas as a Brahmacarm, 
then fulfil the duties of a householder, and only m old age 
retire to the iorest to lead a hermit’s life. This has its 
parallels with slight variations m the Mahablmala (XIX, 
175), Marlcandeya Purdna (X) and the Pali Jalalca (No. 509). 

In Chapter IX of the same text m the bea utif ul ballad 
of K ing Na mi, the ascetic ideal is contrasted witli that of the 
Awarrioi and'ruler. This has its parallels m the MahabJma.ta 
j (XII, 178, 2) and the Pah JdtaJca (No. 539) 

The Chapter XII of the text has its countci -part in the 
Mdlanga JataJca (No. 497). The legend of Citta and Sam- 
bhuta of Chapter XIII of the text has long been traced by 
Leumann m the Pah Jalalca ; No. 498. 

~Th o Uttar adliy ay ana sutra enjoins that a monk on re¬ 
ceiving an order ( ananiddesaJcare) from his superior goes to 
him watching his nods and motions. He is well behaved. 
Ho who dcsn*os Ins own welfare should adhere to good con¬ 
duct. He who desires liberation (niyogdi thin, molcsdi thin) will 
be received everywhere. He should acquire valuable know¬ 
ledge and avoid what is worthless. He should always be meek 
and should not be talkative m the presence of the wise. 1 A 
monk should avoid untruth. He should not tell anything 
sinful or meaningless or hurtful. On the highway or m a 
barber’s shop ( samm e) a single monk should not stand with a 
single woman nor should ho talk to her. A monk should 
sally forth at the right time and leturn at the right time. 
He should not approach dmmg people sitting m a row; but 
should collect alms that are fieely given. He should eat a 
modeiate portion at the right time. lie should wait foi Ins 
alms alone, not too far fiom other monks noi too near them. 8 

There arc twenty-two troubles 3 which a monk must 
learn and know, bear and conquei m older not to be van¬ 
quished by them. They arc as follows* hunger, thirst, cold, 
heat, gad-flies, and gnats (all biting or stinging insects as 
lice), nakedness, women, to be discontented with the objects 
of control, erratic life, place for study (msihiyd), lodging, 
abuse, corporeal punishment, to ask foi something ( ydyana , 
yacana), to be lefuscd, illness, the pnekmg of glass, dirt, 
kind and rcspcctlul treatment, understanding, ignorance and 
righteousness. A monk, who is strong m sell-contiol and 
does penance, should not cut oi cause another to cut anything 
to be eaten nor cook it or cause another to cook it though lus 
body is weakened by hunger. He should know the jiermitted 

1 Vttaradh , I, 2, 0-8 2 Ibxd , I, 21-20, 31-33 

1 Ibid , H (Patlsafia —that which mnv ciuiso trouble to mi nicotic nnd 
w inch must bo oheorfully borno) 
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measure of food and drink and wander about with a cheerful 
mind Though troubled by thirst he should not drink cold 
water. He should try to get distilled water. 1 Wandering 
about on deserted ways, being thirsty, he should bear the 
trouble of thirst If a restrained monk occasionally suffers 
from cold on his wanderings, he should not walk beyond the 
prescribed time, remembering the teachings of the Master. 
'A monk should not entertam such a thought- ‘I have no 
, shelter, and not hing to cover my skin, therefore I shall kindle 
fire to warm myself \ If a monk suffers from the heat of 
hot thin gs or from the heat of his body or from summer heat, 
he should not lament the loss of comfort. A monk should 
r ema in undisturbed suffering from insects. He should not 
scare away msects nor keep them off. He should not kill 
hying beings A monk should not entertam such thoughts. 

' ‘My clothes are tom, I shall go naked or I shall get a new 
suit.’ A houseless and poor monk who wanders from village 
to village should bear the trouble of an ascetic life He 
should wander about free from sins and perfectly passionless 
A monk knows that worldly men have a natural likin g for 
women. Knowing this he renounces women and easily 
performs his duties as a perfect monk. A monk should live 
on allowed food, he should wander about bearing all troubles 
m a village or a town or a market place or a city He should 
acquire no property. He should sit down alone m a burial 
place or in a deserted town or below a tree. Sittmg there he 
should brave all dangers. A monk who does penances and 
is strong m self-control will not be affected beyond measure 
by good or bad lodgmgs If a layman abuses a monk, he 
should not be angry with him. If a monk hears bad words, 
he should silently overlook them and should not take them to 
heart He should not be angry if beaten. He should not 
entertam sinful thoughts He should meditate on the law. 2 
He should beg food from a householder when his rhrmftr is 
ready A monk who thinks thus, ‘I get nothing today, 
perhaps I shall get somethmg tomorrow,’ will not be grieved 
by his want of success If a monk suffers pam or falls sick, 
he should cheerfully make his mmd steady and bear the 
evils that attack him He will be a true monk if he continues 
to search for the welfare of his soul. If a naked ascetic lies 
on the grass, his body will be hurt. Though hurt by the 
grass he will not use clothes 3 A wise monk should not 


1 *P Gnns water which by boiling or some other process lias become so 
changed that it may be regarded as lifeless 
- Utiaradhyayana, H, 26 

1 What is manufactured from threads Uttaradh , II, 35 
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lament Ins loss of comfort. He should bear all difficulties 
waiting for the destruction of Icarmob. 1 By practising a noble 
and excellent law he should carry the filth on his body till 
he expires. He should not evince predilection for a gentleman 
who salutes him or rises from his seat on his approach or 
invites him to accept alms in his house. He should not think 
thus: ‘There is no life to come nor an exalted state to be 
acquired by penances.’ 

A monk should know what alms may be accepted. He 
should beg food only for the sustenance of life. Those who 
explain the marks of the body and who know the foreboding 
changes in the body are not to be called novices. 

As the fallow leaf of the tree falls to the ground, when its 
days are gone, so the life of men will come to its close 2 As 
the life is so fleet and existence so precarious, one should wipe 
off the sms committed. A rare chance is human birth foi 
the living beings, hard are the consequences of actions. The 
soul which suffers for its carelessness is driven about m the 
samsdra by its good and bad Jcarma . 3 It is a rare chance to 
become an elect. If one believes m the law, he will surely 
practise it; when human body grows old and hair turns white, 
the power of human ears decreases, the power of eyes de¬ 
creases, the power of touch decreases, m short all human 
power decreases. One should cast aside all attachments 
and give up wealth. The enlightened and liberated monk 
should cdntrol himself and should preach to all the road of 
peace. 4 

An intelligent pupil will rise from lus seat and answei 
the teacher’s call modestly and attentively ( Uttaradhyayana, 
1. 21). A good pupil has the best opinion of his teacher, 
thinking that he treats him like his son or brother. He 
should not provoke his teacher’s anger nor should he himself 
giow angry. If the teacher is angry, he should pacify him by 
kindliness and appease him with folded hands. An intelligent 
man who has learnt the sacred texts takes Ins duties upon 
himself ( namali , lit, bows down). When a worthy teacher 
is satisfied with a pupil, he 11111 make over to him Ins vast 


1 Ntiyuru 

i Uttnradh , X Thin aewnon was pi cached by Mulnivira to Gautama to 
holp him to icncli Krvalajnuiia It contains much of MalnTvIro’s doctrine 
Tho effect, of the soimon was such ns to enable Gautama to cut oft love and reach 
poifoolion According to tho UltauVlhijayana Sutia, tho keeping of tho gupti 
is supposed to protect a rehgicvx from all temptations 

3 For tho .fain idea of 1 arma, B C Law, Jam View of Karma in Bhuratxija 
Vidyu, Vol VI, Nos 7 and 8 

1 This sormon was delivered by Malm\iia to Ins disciple Jndinbhuli who 
belonged to tho Gotama gotia 
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knowledge of tke sacred texts and the pupil will gladden the 
heart of his teacher by his good deeds 1 

A wise man suffering from heat should not long for a 
bath or pour water over his body or fan himself He should 
not care whether he gets alms or not. He should not long 
for pleasant things He should comfort himself knowing 
the consequences of actions, as the actions productive of 
ignorance afterwards take effect. 2 It is difficult for a living 
being to obtam four things of great value (1) Human birth, 
(n) Instruction m the law, (in) Belief m it, and (iv) Energy 
in self-control 8 The universe is peopled by manifold crea¬ 
tures who are born in the world m different families and 
castes for having done various actions. 4 Sometimes they 
go to the world of gods and sometimes to hells and sometimes 
they become asuras (demons) in accordance with their 
actions; sometimes they become Ksatnyas or Oanddlas or 
worms or ants. Living bemgs of sinful actions, who are born 
again and again, are not disgusted with this samsdra. By the 
destruction of karma living bemgs will reach m due time 
a pure state and will be born as men 6 Though born as 
human beings it will be difficult for them to hear the law; 
having heard it they will do penances, combat their passions, 
and abstain from killing living bemgs. It will be difficult 
for them to believe m the law though they may hear it 
Many who are shown the right way are led astray. 

The pious obtam purity and the pure stand firmly in 
the law. Affcei having enjoyed in due time the unrivalled 
pleasures of human life, he will obtam true knowledge by his 
pure rehgious merit acquired m a formei birth. Knowing 
that the four requisites are difficult to obtain, he will apply 
himself to self-control and he will be an eternal siddha (per¬ 
fected one), when he will be able to shake off the remnant of 
kaima by his penances 6 

One cannot prolong one’s life, 7 therefore one should not 
be careless. Men who acquire wealth by evil deeds adhering 
to wrong principles will lose it People m this world and m 
the next cannot escape the effect of their own actions 


1 Utlarddhyayana, 1,47 
3 Ibid , HI, I 


2 Ibid , II, 41. 


t 


caltdrt paramamgam dulldhaniha jantuno I 
mSnusaltam sui saddha samjamammi ya vlnyam j) 


Ibid, IH, 2 


samdvannana samsiire nanagottasu jatsu | 

Lammd nanaviha kattu pudho vieaambhiya pay$ || 

Ibid, HI, 7 0 Ibid, HI, 1, 2 7 Of Sutrakjidnga, I, 2, 2, 21 
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Wealth will never protect a careless man m this world. Like 
a wise man trust nobody but be always on the alert. 

One cannot quickly arrive at discernment; therefore one 
should exert one’s self, abstam from pleasures, understand 
the world, guard one’s self, and be impartial like a sage. 
External things weaken the intellect and allure many; there¬ 
fore keep them out of mind. Remove pride, delusion, greed 
and decoit. Heretics who are impure and proud are always 
subject to love and hatred and they are wholly under the 
influence of their passions. Despising them as unholy men, 
one should desire virtues till the end of one’s life. 1 

There are two ways of hfe ending with death. 2 ( 1 ) death 
with one’s will, and (n) death against one’s Avail. Death 
against one’s aviII is the death of an ignorant man and it 
happens to him several times. Death vvath one’s wall is the 
death of a wise man and it happens once as in the case of a 
ICevalin . 3 A fool being attached to jileasures does cruel 
actions. One Avho is attached to pleasures and amusements 
will be caught m the trap of deceit. The jfleasures of this 
hfe are m your hand but the futuie pleasures are unceitam. 
It is doubted Avhetlier there is any next Avorld. An ignorant 
man kills, lies, deceives, drinks wmo and eats meat, thinking 
that this is the right thing to do. A man desirous of wealth 
and Avomen accumulates sms by Ins act and thought. Fools 
who do cruel deeds Avail suffer violently. When death ically 
comes, the fool trembles m fear. He dies the death against 
one’s aauII. Some householders are superior to some monks 
m self-control. But the saints are superior to all house¬ 
holders m self-control. A faithful man should piactiso the 
lulcs of conduct for householders. He should never neglect 
the fast. Those avIio aie trained m self-control and ponance, 
monks or householders, who have obtained liberation by 
absence of passions, go to the lughest regions. The virtuous 
and the learned do not tremble m the houi of death. A AAase 
man will become calm through patience vvath an undisturbed 
mind at the tune of death. When the right time for death 
has come, a faithiul monk should m the piesencc of his 
teacher suppress all emotions of fear 01 joy and Avait for Ins 
ond. When the time for quitting the body has come, a sage 
dies the death A\atli one’s Avail. 4 


1 Uttariidtiyayana, IV, 10-13 5 Ibid , A , 1-32 

3 Ho possesses kcvttlajfiuna or omniscience Ho is nil seeing and nil- 
know mg llo has obtained tho fifth dogreo of know ledge Cf Apanscs' 7 in 

Buddhism Vide Jama Sutra*, I, pp 200-204 it is the highest and unlimited 
know ledge 

4 Of Acdrattya Sutra, J, 7, 8 
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All men who are ignorant of truth are subject to pain. 
A wise man, who considers well the ways that lead to bondage 
and birth, should search for the tiuth A man of pure faith 
should realize the truth that he will have to suffer for his own 
deeds. 1 

Clever talking will not work salvation. Fools though 
sinking lower and lower througli their sms believe themselves 
to be wise men. One should wander about carefully m this 
endless samsara One should never desire worldly objects 
but sustain one’s body only to be able to annihilate one’s 
karma Recognizing the cause of Jcaima, one should wander 
about waiting for one’s death. 2 One should conduct one’s 
self so as to commit no sin. 

An ignorant man kills, tells lies, robs on the highway, 
steals goods, and deceives others 3 He is to go to the world 
of the asuras (demons) against his will. Those men, who 
through the exercise of various virtues become pious house¬ 
holders, will surely reap the fruit of their actions A virtuous 
man cheerfully attains the state of gods. He who has not 
given up pleasures will not be able to reach the tiue end of 
his soul. He will go astray again and again though he has 
been taught the right way. A smner will be bom m hell and 
a virtuous man will be born in heaven. 

The best of sages, who is free fiom delusion and possesses 
perfect knowledge and faith, seeks for the benefit and eternal 
welfare and for the final liberation of all beings. 

Stupid sinners go to hell through their superstitious 
beliefs. One should not permit the killing of living beings. A 
careful man does not injure living beings. In thoughts, words, 
and acts he should not do anything injurious to worldly 

It is difficult to satisfy anybody. The more one gets 
he more one wants A man’s desire increases with his 
means. One should not desire women who continually 
change their minds, who entice men and then make a sport 
of them as of slaves. 4 


, ~ P ne 18 1 & noran t of truth, egoistical, greedy, without 
se - scipline, and who talks loosely, is devoid of learning. 
Jiigoism, delusion, carelessness, illness, and idleness are the 
™L° aUSeS i^i ch _, render S° od discipline impossible. Dis- 
3J? e !lw Ued "7?™ for fgk* cau ses (1) not to be fond of 
(4-\ + C °l ro1 0nese ^» (3) not to speak evil of others, 

(4) not to be without discipline, (5) not to be of wrong dis- 


°l *■ »■ 5 


4 Ibid , vm, 17-18 
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cipline, (6) not to bo covetous, (7) not to be choleric, and (8) 
to love truth. 1 

He who is well protected by the five samvaras 2 and is 
not attached to this life, who abandons his body, who is 
pure, and does not care for his body, wins the greatest 
victory. 

Karma is produced by sinful thoughts and it is by the 
influence of this Icarma that Citia and Sambhuta were 
separated. All singing is but prattle, all dancing is but 
mockery 3 , all ornaments are but a burden and all pleasures 
produce but pains. 4 Pleasures which are liked by the 
ignorant and which produce pain, do not delight pious monks, 
who do not care for pleasures but are intent on the virtue 
of right conduct. lie who has done no good deeds m this 
life and who has not practised the Law, repents for it m the 
next world, when he has become a prey to death which 
carries off a man in his last hour. He alone will have to share 
his suffering, ncithci his kinsmen nor his friends, nor his 
relations will bear it, for karma follows the doer.® Life drags 
on towards death continuously, and old age carries off the 
vigour of man." Time elapses and the days quickly pass 
Pleasures of men are not permanent. They come to a man 
and leave him just as a bird leaves a tree devoid of fruits. 
If one is unable to give up pleasures then he must do noble 
actions, follow the Law and have compassion for all creatures. 
Brahmadatta, king of the PaficaJas, did not act on the advice 
of the saint. He enjoyed the uttermost pleasures and 
afterwards sank into the deepest hell. Citra, the great 
sage of excellent conduct and penance, was mdiffeicnt to 
pleasures; aftei he had practised the highest self-control, 
he reached the highest stage of self-perfection. 7 


1 Ullarddhyayana, XI, 4, 5 

2 Satnvara is preventing by moans of eamilis and guptts flio sins or influx 
of the karim upon the soul Satnvara m the practice of eelf-reslrinnt with rcgaid 
to iho body, speech and mind It is tho other aspect of duhhhablril u or tapes 
It is included m tho Navatatlvu or tho doctrine of nine forms (B C Lnn, 
Mahdvlra His Life and Teachings, pp 80 90) 

1 Of Anguttara, I, 201—‘singing is Inmcnlntion, dancing causes mndnrss’ 
(Itunmm tdnm bhtUJiave artyassa vinayc yadulatn gilam, wnmahkam tdnm 
bhiUJtave anyassa vinayc yadtdam naccam ) 

4 Ultarudhyayana, XJ1I, 8, 10, 17 

Sabbam vilavtyam giyam sabbatn naffam vidambiyam l 
sabbe ubharanu bhiiru sabbe 1 amu ththmbnha II 10 
vahlbhirtimcsii duhauthcsti na lam euham 1 utnaguncsu rayam I 
mraUahlmun tavohunattam yam bhtlyunam silagunc rayanam II 17 

6 Ibid , XIII, 21-23 
0 Ibid , XIII, 20 
* Ibid, XIII, 31-35 
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The lot of man is transitory and precarious His life 
does not last long. He finds no delight in domestic life. 
Pleasures hring only a moment’s happiness 33ut suffering 
for a long time bnngs intense suffering and no happiness 
Pleasures are an obstacle to the liberation from existence, 
and are a min e of evils. 2 The soul cannot be apprehended 
by the senses because it possesses no corporeal form and 
smce it has no corporeal form, it is eternal. The fetter of 
the soul has been traced to its bad qualities and this fetter 
is described as the cause of worldly existence. Being ignorant 
of the Law human beings formerly did sinful actions and 
through their wrong-mindedness they could not enter the 
Order- Mankin d is harassed by death. It is taken hold 
of by old age. The day that goes by will nerei leturn. He 
who has acquired righteousness may look upon death as 
his friend 8 Faith will enable him to put aside attachment. 4 
The pleasures are causes for the continuance of worldly 
existence. 6 One should be cautious m this matter He 
should learn the Law' thoroughly, piaetise severe penance, 
being of firm energy.® 

A man of limited knowledge talks foolishly on these four 
heads: the existence of the soul, its non-existence, idolatry, 
and the inefficiency of knowledge. The man who commits 
sin will go to hell but those w r ho have walked the road of 
righteousness will obtain a place m heaven. One should live 
and walk about according to the rules of self-control. 

Soul (fiva), the inanimate things ( ajlva ), the bmdmg of 
the soul by Icarrm (bandhci ), merit (punya), dement (papa), 
that which causes the soul to be affected by sins (astava), 
the prevention of sms by watchfulness (samvara), annihila¬ 
tion of Icarrm (karmaksaya) and final deliverance (moksa) are 
the rune truths. 7 

Faith is produced by nature (msarga), instruction 
(upadeia), command (ajnd), study of the sutras, suggestion 
(blja), comprehension of the meaning of the sacred lore 
(ahlngama), complete course of study (vistara), religious 


l Uttaradhyayana, XTV, 7 2 xiV, 13 

6 « j } 9 ’ 20 ’ 21 > 23* 24, 26, 27 4 Ibid, XIV, 28 

7 , 6 Ibtd » XIV. 49-50. 

lota , XAVUr, 14 This is known as the Navaiatha or the doctrine 

01 nine terms, which represents the mam system of Jainism Jita and ajlva 
comprehend the world of existence as known and experienced The world 
o life is represented by the six classes of living beings, while the movable 
ttnpgs are the fire lives, wind lives, and those with an organic body Samvara 
is the principle of self-control by which the influx of sms is checked The 
category of samvara comprehends the whole sphere of right conduct 
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exercise (kriyd), brief exposition (samkhepa) and Law 1 
( dharma ). 

He who truly understands by a spontaneous effort of 
Ins mind the nature of soul, inanimate things, merit and 
demerit and who puts an end to sms (adi avasamvara), believes 
by nature. He who believes these truths having learnt 
them from somebody else believes by instruction. He who 
has got rid of love, hatred, delusion and ignorance believes 
by command. He who obtains righteousness by the study 
of the stitras believes by the study of the suli as. He who 
knows the sacred lore beheves by the comprehension of the 
sacred lore. He who understands the true natiue of all 
substances behoves by a complete course of study. He who 
sincerely performs all duties by right knowledge, faith, etc., 
believes by religious exercise. He who is not versed m the 
sacred doctrines beheves by brief exposition. He who 
believes in the truth of the realities beheves by the Law. 
There is no right conduct without right belief, it must be 
cultivated for obtaining the right faith; righteousness and 
conduct originate together or righteousness precedes conduct. 2 
Without right faith there is no right knowledge, without 
right knowledge there is no virtuous conduot, without virtues 
there is no deliverance, and without dehverance (molcsa) 
there is no perfection. 3 

Conduct which pioduces destruction of ka?ma is the 
avoidance of everything sinful, the initiation of a novice, 
purity produced by peculiar austerities and destruction of 
desire and sms. 4 

Austerities are two-fold: external and internal. By 
knowledge one knows tilings, by faith one believes m them, 
by conduct one gets freedom from kaima and by austerities 
one reaches purity.® Gieat sages whose object is to get lid 
of all misery proceed to perfection having destioyed their 
kaima by contiol and austerities. 

Mahavlra has given instructions regaidmg exertion m ' 
righteousness. Those who believe in it, accept it, practise 
it, comply until it, study it, and undeistand it, have obtained j 
pcifcction, enlightenment, dchveiance and final beatitude. 


1 Uttaiudhi/aifana , XX\ Ill, 1G ~ Ilnd , XX\ III, 20 

3 Ibid , XXVIII 30 Mokfit is tlio essential point in the teachings of Malm- 
vlrn, winch is genoially understood ns emancipation It roallj means the 
attainment of tho highest state of Ranctification bj the avoidance of pains and 
miseries of woildh life Even at this stage tho soul appears to be the same 
without tlio least change in its condition It is tho sutnmum bonum or the 
state of poifcot beatitude ns attained It inny also mean final deliverance or 
liberation fioni tho fetters of worldly life and total annihilation or extinction 

of human passion . . „ 

> Ibid , XX'\ ITT, 32 33 6 Ibid , .\.M III, 34-3S 
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He has dealt with the following subjects:—(1) Longing foi 
liberation {samvegenam). By the longing for liberation, the 
soul obtains an intense desire for the Law. By an intense 
desire for the Law, he quickly arrives at an increased longing 
for hberation. He destroys anger, pride, deceit and greed. 
He becomes possessed of right faith and by the purity of 
faith, he will reach perfection after one birth. (2) Disregard of 
worldly objects (nibbedemm). By disregard of worldly objects, 
the soul quickly feels disgust for pleasures enjoyed by men, 
gods and animals. He becomes indifferent to all objects; 
thereby he ceases to engage in any undertaking with the 
result that he enters the road to perfection. (3) Desire for 
the Law ( dhammasaddhaenam ). By the desire for the Law, 
the soul becomes indifferent to pleasures. He abandons 
the life of householders and as a houseless monk, he puts an 
end to all pains, mental and bodily. (4) Obedience to the co¬ 
religionists and to the guru {gurusahammiya-sussusandya). 
By obedience to them, the soul obtains discipline. By 
discipline and avoidance of misconduct he avoids being bom 
as a denizen of hell, by devotion to the guru, he obtains birth 
as a good man and gams perfection and beatitude. (5) 
Confession of sins before the guru (aloyanayd ). By this act 
the soul gets nd of the thorns of deceit, wrong belief, etc 
He obtams simplicity and annihilates kaima. (6) Repenting 
of one’s sins to oneself (nindanayd ). By this act, the soul 
obtams repentance and becoming in diff erent by repentance, 
he prepares for himself an ascending scale of virtues by which 
he destroys karma . (7) Repenting of one’s sins before the 
guru (ganhanaya ). By this act the soul obtams humiliation 
He will leave off all blameable occupations and apply himself 
to praiseworthy occupations (8) Moral and intellectual pw ity 
of the soul ( samdi) By such purity the soul ceases from 

sinful occupations. (9) Adoration of the 24 Jinas ( caubbi- 
sattha). By this adoration, the soul arrives at purity of faith. 
(10) Paying reverence to the guru ( tandana ). By this act the 
soul destroys such karma as leads to birth m low families 
He wins the affection of the people and brings about general 
good will. (11) By expiation of sins (padikkamane ), the soul 
obviates transgressions of the vows, thereby he stops the 
asiaias or sins. (12) By a particular position of the body 
[,myussagge ), the soul gets rid of past and present transgres- 
sions which requne prdyascitta (expiatory rites) (13) By 
self-denial (paccakkhane ), the soul shuts the doors of the 
asraias 1 and prevents desires from arising m him (14) 


1 Airaia 13 that which causes the soul to he affected by sms 
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By praises and hymns ( thavathuim/mgaleriam ) he obtains 
wisdom consisting in knoweldge, faith and conduct. (15) 
By keeping the right Lime (Jcdlapadilehanayd), he destroys 
karma which obstiucts right knowledge. (10) By practising 
penance (pdyaccittakarane), ho gets rid of sms and commits 
no transgressions. (17) By begging forgiveness {khamdva- 
yanaijd), he obtains happiness of mind. (18) By study 
(sajjhdena ), ho destroys karma which obstructs right know¬ 
ledge. (19) By the recital of the sacred texts ( vdyanae ), he 
obtains destruction o/ karma and preserves the sacred lore. 

(20) By questioning the teachers ( padipucchanayd ), he ai rives 
at a correct comprehension of the sutra and its meaning. 

(21) By repetition ( pudiyattanayd ), he reproduces the sounds 
or syllables and commits them to memory. (22) By pon¬ 
dering ( anuppehd) on what he has learnt, he loosens the firm 
hold winch the seven kinds of karma, have upon the soul; he 
shortens their duration and mitigates their power. (23) 
By religious discourses {dhammakalid), he obtains destruction 
o 1 karma, he exalts the creed and by exalting the creed he 
acquires karma for the future bliss. (24) By the acquisition 
of sacred knowledge {suyassadrdhanayde) he destroys ignorance. 
(25) By concentration of his thoughts ( egaggarmnasamnive - 
sanayd), he obtains stability of the mind. (2G) By control 
(sarrlyame), he obtains freedom from sins. (27) By austerities 
(lavena) he cuts off karma. (28) By cutting off Icarma ( bodu- 
nena) he obtains freedom from actions. (29) By renouncing 
pleasures ( suhasdyena ) he obtains fieedom from false longing. 
(30) By menial independence ( appadivaddhayd ), he gets rid 
of attachment. (31) By using unfrequented lodgings and 
beds (viciltasayandsana sevanayd), he obtains guph or conduct. 
He will be steady m his conduct. (32) By turning from the 
world ( vmiyattanayd), he will strive to do no bad actions. 
(33) By i enouncing collection of abns m one district only 
(ekumandalydm dhdiakaianam), lie overcomes obstacles. (34) 
By renouncing ailicles of use ( ubahipaccakkhdnena ), he obtains 
successful study. (35) By renouncing food ( dlidrapaccakkhd- 
nma) he ceases to net for the sustenance of his life. (30) By 
conquering his passions ( Icasdyapaccakkhdnenam) he becomes 
free from passions. (37) By i enouncing activity ( Yoga- 
puccakkhdncna) he obtains inactivity. By ceasing to act, he 
acqunes no new lcaima (38) By renouncing Ins body (saiira- 
puccakkhdncna) ho acqunes the pie-eminent viitucs of the 
siddhas (pci fedcd ones). (39) By ?enouncing company {sahdya- 
paccakkhdnena) he obtains singleness and avoids dispute s, 
qunirols, passions, etc. (40) By )enouncing all food (bhatla - 
puccakkhdnena) lie* pi events his biith man}' times. (41) 
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]^y perfect renunciation {^salibliavapaccakkhdnena'] he enters 
the final stage of pure meditation wheiefrom there is no 
return (42) By conforming to the standard of monks {padi- 
ruvanayd) he obtains ease and "Will be careful He will 
inspire all beings with confidence and practise austerities 
(43) By doing service (veyavaccena) he acquires karma which 
brings about for him the name and family name of a Tirtha- 
iara. (44) By fulfilling all virtues (sabbagunasampannayd) 
he will not be bom again. (45) By fieedom from passions 
(viyaragayd), he destroys the ties of attachment and desire. 
(46) By patience (Jchanti ), he overcomes troubles (47) By 
freedom from greed (mutli) he obtains voluntary poverty 
(48) By simplicity (ajjave), he will become upright. (49) 
By humility {mahave) he will acquire freedom from self- 
conceit. (60) By sincerity of mind (bhdvasacce), he will 
obtam purity of mmd (51) By smeenty of religious practice 
(Icaranasacce), he obtains proficiency m it. (52) By sincerity 
of acting ( jogasacce ), he will become pure m his actions (53) 
By watchfulness of his mmd (managuttayd ), he concentrates 
his thoughts 1 (54) By watchfulness of speech (vayaguttaya), 
he is free from prevarication (55) By watchfulness of the 
body ( kayaguttaya ), he obtains samvaia (restraint) (56) By 
discipline of the mmd ( manasamdhdranayd ), he obtains con¬ 
centration of his thoughts. (67) By discipline of the speech 
( vayasamdhdranayd ), he obtains development of faith. (58) 
By discipline of the body (kayasamahdranayd), he obtains 
development of conduct. He may obtain perfection, en¬ 
lightenment and deliverance. (59) By possession of know¬ 
ledge ( ndnasampannayd ), he acquires an understanding of 
words and their meanings (60) By possession of faith 
( damsanasampannayd) he destroys wrong belief (61) By 
possession of conduct ( cdnttasampannayd ) he obtains stability 
(62) By subduing the organ of hearing ( somdiyamggahenam) 
he overcomes his delight in all pleasant or unpleasant sounds, 
he acquires no new karma and destroys the old one (63-66). 
All these apply also to his subduing the organs of sight, smell, 
taste and touch with regard to pleasant colours, smells, 
tastes and touches ( cakJchindiyamggahe , ghdnmdiyaniggahe, 
phvmdiyamggahe, phdsmdiyamggahe) (67-71). By conquering 
anger he obtains patience. By conquenng pride he obtains 
simplicity By conquering deceit he obtains humility By 
conquering greed he obtains content By conquering love, 
hatied and wrong belief, he exerts himself for right knowledge, 
iaith and conduct After destroying various kinds of karma 


1 Uttaradhyayana, XXIX, 1-63 
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lie obtains absolute and complete knowledge and faith 
(Icohavijae, manavijae, mayamjae, lobhavijae, pijjadosamiccha- 
damsanavi'jae). (72) By stability (selesi). 1 He first stops 
the functions of Ins mind, then the functions of the speech, 
then those of the body, at last he ceases to breathe. During 
the tunc required for pronouncing five shoit syllables, he is 
engaged in the final pure meditation m which all functions 
of Ins organs have ceased and lie at the same time destioys 
the four remnants of karma. (73) Freedom fiom Mima 
{aJcammayd) The soul after having got rid of his auddnlca 
karmana bodies takes the form of a straight line, goes m a 
moment without touching anything and taking up no space, 
and then the soul develops into the natural form and obtains 
perfection, 2 

A person becomes free from sms by abstaining from life- 
slaughter, falsehood, theft and sexual indulgence. He be¬ 
comes free from sms by possessing the five samihs and the 
three guphs, by freedom from passions, bjr subduing the 
senses, by conquering conceit and avoiding delusions. 3 

As pointed out before, austerities are of two lands: 
external and internal. External austerities are fasting, 
abstinence, collecting alms, abstention from dainty food, 
mortification of the flesh, and taking caic of one part of the 
body. Easting is of two kinds* tempoiary fasting and 
fasting which precedes and ends with death. The tem¬ 
porary fasting is of six kinds: (1) m the form of a line—if 
four fasts of two, three, four and five days are performed in 
this order, they form a line, (2) m the form of a squaie, (3) m 
the form of a cube, (4) of a sixth powei, (5) of a twelfth 
power, and (6) of any arrangement. Easting which is to 
piccede death is of two kinds until regard to the motions 
of the body, with change of position and without change. 

Abstinence is briefly of five lands* with regard to sub¬ 
stance, place, time, state of mmd and development. He 


1 Lit llio state of n mountain (dailcsl), Uttaradhyayana, XXIX 
8 Uttaradhyayana, XXXIX, 73 Every jiva lias two bodies, karmana and 
taijasa, and also a thud which may bo aiidiirita or taihrrya IXerj fil'd «a\e 
and except a Perfected One forms lound it tluough its 1 arma a bod> which is 
called its kiitmnnn bodj and another invisible bodj, taijasa, which at its denth 
will enable it to assume a new fonn Thcso two unseen bodies are Hides true 
tililo S Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p 200 Cf tho Upnmsndir conception 
of the sthula, sukfina and hurana bodies assumed by the soul 
Uttaradhyayana, XXX 

Piimiahamusdnlycl adattnuu tnmapariqqahd urao I 
Ituibhoyanai iraojho bhrn at undent o Jl 2 
Paiicascnnio tigutto at itiojnndio t 
Agdraio ya mssaltojivo hoi aniismo II *1 
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who takes less food than he usually does, performs abstmence 
with regard to substance. 

Place means a village, capital, mine, settlement of a wild 
tribe, poor town, town with a harbour, a large town, an 
isolated town, a hermitage, a halting place, a resting place, 
garden house, etc 1 

Abstmence with regard to time is observed by him who 
goes about in the time of the four PaurusMs 2 of the day. 
If he collects alms in a part of the third PaurusM or in its 
last quarter, he observes abstmence with reference to time 

Abstmence with regard to the state of mind is observed 
by him who accepts alms from a man or a woman, from an 
adorned or unadorned person, if that person does not change 
his disposition or condition 

The ten persons entitled to service are* (1) acarya, (2) 
upadhyaya, (3) sthavira , (4) tapasvin, (5) glana, (6) saiksha , 
(7) sadhartmlui, (8) Lula, (9) gana, and (10) sangJia . 3 

Study is five-fold: Saying or learning one’s lesson, ques¬ 
tioning the teacher about it, repetition, pondering and 
religious discourse. 

One should not meditate on painful and sinful things, 
one should meditate on the Law with a collected mind This 
is meditation. If a monk remains motionless while lying 
down, sitting or standing upright, this is called abandoning 
of the body which is one of the internal austerities. 4 

One should practise self-control. Love and hatred are 
two evils which produce bad larma . If a monk always 
avoids them, he will not be subject to transmigration A 
monk, who always avoids the thrice three-fold hurtful, 
conceited and delusive acts, will not be subject to trans¬ 
migration. Hurtful acts ( danda ) are threefold as referring to 
thoughts, words and acts Conceited acts ( garava ) include 
pride of nches, of taste, and of pleasure or fashion. Delusive 
acts are maya, mdana , and false-behef (■ mithyadarmna ). A 
monk who well bears calamities will not be subject to trans- 
migration. A monk who always avoids the four different 


1 Ullarddhyayana, XXX, 16-18 

Game nagare taha rayahanimgame ya agare palli I 
Kliede Kabbadadmiamuhapattanamadambasambahe II 
asamapae nhare sanmiese samayaghose ya I 
thah&enal handhare eatihe aamiattal*otte ya II 
vadesu t a racchasu la gharesu iS eiamtttiyam Lhettam I 
kappai u eiamm eiam Lhellena ja bhaie || 

A paurueln is the fourth part of a day or a night, about the time of the 
equinoxes v-hen the day or the night contains 12 hours, the paurushi contains 
3 hours 

3 Uttaradhyayana, XXX, 33 * Ibid , XXX, 35-36 
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kinds of praises, passions, expressions of the emotions, and 
of the four meditations, will not be subject to transmigration 
A monk who always exerts himself with regard to the five 
vows, the five objects of sense, the five samihs and the five 
actions, will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who 
always exerts himself with regard to the six lesyas , 1 the six 
kinds of bodies and the six regular functions as eating, will 
not be subject to transmigration. A monk who always 
exerts himself with regard to the seven rules of accepting 
alms and the seven causes of danger to others, will not be 
subject to transmigi ation. A monk who always exerts 
himself with regard to the eight objects of pride, and the ten¬ 
fold Law of the monks, will not be subject to transmigration. 
The eight objects of pride are caste, family, beauty, piety, 
knowledge, success, power and intelligence. 2 A monk who 
always exerts himself with regard to the eleven duties of the 
upasaJcas (lay disciples) and the twelve duties of the bhkkhus 
will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who alwajcs 
exerts himself with legard to the thirteen actions productive 
of lcarma, fouiteen kinds of the living beings, and the fifteen 
places of punishment of the wicked, will not be subject to 
transmigration. A monk who always exerts himself with 
regard to the sixteen gaihas , eighteen kinds of continence and 
nineteen jnatadhyayanas 3 will not be subject to transmigra¬ 
tion. A monk who always exerts himself with rogaid to the 
twenty-one forbidden actions, and the twenty-two troubles, 
will not be subject to transmigration. A monk who always 
exeits himself with regard to the twenty-three lectures of the 
Suit ah idriga, the twenty-five clauses, and the twenty-six 
cliapteis of the dasds , 4 will not be subject to transmigration. 
A monk who always exerts himself until regaid to the twenty- 
seven virtues of the laity and the twenty-eight lectiues of 
the Ptalcalpa , c the twenty-nmo causes of wi ong knowledge, the 
thirty causes of delusion, the thirty-one qualities of the 
perfected ones, the thirty-two pure operations of mind, speech 
and body, and the thirty-three articles regulating the mtci - 
course between monks, specialty pupils and teacheis, will 
not be subject to transmigration 0 

By the teaching of true knowledge, by the avoidance 
of ignorance and delusion and by the desti action of love and 

1 LcSyu is smd to bo that La moans of which the soul is tinted with merit 
and demont It mises from yoga or laiut/a, nnmelj, the % ibiations due to the 
activity of body, mind or speech or pa^ions It meins soidjitpt (I-fiimnnn, 
Aupapiihla suit a, Glossnn) 

= Cf Suttabtunqa 11.'2, 17 1 Miyudhammaf nhno 

1 Uvff sagcnlttsuo 1 Aciirunga hutra 

0 Uttauldhyayana, XXXI. 115-20 
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hatred one arrives at deliverance which is nothing but bliss. 
One should serve the guru and the old teachers, avoid foolish 
people, apply oneself earnestly to study, and to ponder 
jealously on the meaning of the sutras. A monk engaged m 
austerities, who longs for righteousness, should eat the 
proper quantity of allowed food, should select a companion 
of right understanding, and should live m a solitary place. 
If he does not meet with a suitable companion, he should live 
by himself abstaining from sms and not devoted to pleasuies. 
Love and hatied are caused by karma which has its origin m 
delusion. Karma is the root of birth and death. Misery 
consists m birth and death. Misery ceases on the absence of 
delusion, delusion ceases on the absence of desire, desire 
ceases on the absence of greed, and greed ceases on the 
absence of property 1 Pleasant food (rasa) should not be 
enjoyed with preference, for it generally makes men overstrong 
(dripUkat a), and desires rush upon the strong. The mind 
of those who always live in unfrequented lodgings, who eat 
low food, who subdue their senses, and who are vanquished 
as disease is by medicine, will not be attached by love. A 
monk engaged m penance should not allow himself to watch 
the shape, beauty, coquetry, laughter, prattle, gestures, 
and glances of women nor retain a recollection of them m his 
mmd. Not to look at, not to long for, not to think of, not 
to praise womankind—this is fit for the meditation of the 
noble ones and it is always wholesome to those who delight 
m chastity 2 Those who possess the three guptis cannot be 
disturbed by well-adorned goddesses. To a man who longs 
for liberation, who is afraid of samsdra and lives according 
to the Law, nothmg m the world offers so many difficulties 
as women who delight the mmd of the ignorant. To those 
who have overcome the attachment of women, all others 
will offer no difficulties From the desire of pleasure arises 
the misery of the whole world. Whatever misery of mind 
and body there is, the dispassionate will put an end to it. 
A monk who is engaged m austerities, who longs for righteous¬ 
ness, should not fix his thoughts on the pleasant objects of the 
senses. He who is passionately fond of colours will come to 
untimely rum. He who passionately bates a colour, will 
at the same moment suffer pam. He who is very fond of a 
lovely colour hates all others, hence a fool suffers misery 
He who has a passion for colour will kill many movable and 
immovable beings A passionate fool intent on his personal 


l % ® C IjfUv > Concepts of Buddhism, pp 28 ff 
Of Instructions to Nanda, Saundarananda Kavya, Cantos 8 and 9 
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interest torments those beings in many -ways. When lie is 
not satisfied, with these colours and lus craving for them glows 
stronger and stronger, Jic will become discontented. ftLsled 
by gieed he wall take another’s property. When he is over¬ 
come by a violent desire, he takes another’s piopeitj 7- and 
when he is not satisfied with those colours, then his deceit and 
falsehood mciease on account of his greed; yet he wall not 
get rid of his misery. A man who is mdiffeient to true 
colours 1 is free from sorrows. All such passions as anger, 
pride, deceit, greed, disgust, aversion to self-control, delight 
in sensual things, mirth, fear, sonoiv, carnal desme for 
women, arise m a man who is attached to pleasures. When 
he ceases to desire the objects of the senses, Ins desnc for 
pleasures wall become extinct. A dispassionate man who 
has performed all duties, wall quickly remove the obstacles 
to right knowledge and right faith Then he knows and sees 
all things. He is free from delusions, hindrances and sms. 
He is proficient m meditation and bemg pure he wall aruve 
at beatitude. He wall get nd of all misery which always 
afflicts mankind. He becomes infinitely happy and obtains 
the final aim. 2 

There are eight lands of launa : 3 (1) which acts as an 
obstruction to right knowledge {yiimiaimanhjci). (2) which 
acts as an obstruction to light faith ( dmsanavaiamya ), 

(3) which leads to expeiiencmg pain or pleasiue (vedanu/a), 

(4) winch leads to delusion ( molianlya ), (5) which delcnnmes 
the length of life ( dijuhkaima ), (C) winch deteimmes the 
name or individuality of the embodied soul, (7) winch deter¬ 
mines got)a or family name, and (8) which picvents a person 
fiom entering the path leading to eternal bhss (antenaya ). 4 

Obstruction to knowledge is five-fold: (a) obstiaction 
to knowledge derived from the sacied books (snita); ( b) 
obstruction to peiception (dbJmnbodlnla), (c) obstruction to 
supernatural knowiedge (aiadlnjiiana). (d) knowledge of the 


1 Lcdi/ii is the term signifying colour (Sutrakrlduga, 1 0 13, Jama Sutra?, 
II, p 1% f n ) The classification of In mg beings m terms of «i\ colour-. ma\ bo 
traced m Piirs>\ a s doctrine of six jhamkiiya * (.leuruitga, II 13 10) 

= Uttarddh , XXXII 

3 Karma is the deed of the soul It is n material fonnine a subtle bond 
of extremely refined karmic matter wInch keeps the soul confined to it> place 
or origin or the uatural abode of full know kdge and e\erlastmg peace 

4 Uttarddh . XXXIII, 1-3 

Aftha kammdim vocchuim dnupubbun jahdkamnm i 
jehim inddho again jit o sam?dn parnattai tl 
ndnussain rant yam damsanai aranam tahd\ 
tcyannjatn tahii vioham dukammam tahem ya ll 
ndmakanmunn ca qot/ani ca aiiUmlyam tala in y<t I 
t ramcydi him mu mi attlicia ti samdsao II 
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thoughts of other people (ma/mhparydya), (e) the highest, 
unlimited knowledge (Utah). 1 The following are the different 
kinds of obstruction to nght faith- sleep, activity, very deep 
bleep, a high degree of activity, a state of deep-rooted greed# 
Vedaniya is two-fold: pleasure and pain. Mohanlya is two¬ 
fold as referring to faith and conduct. The three kinds 
of Mohanlya referring to faith are right faith, wrong faith, 
and faith, partly right and partly wrong. The two kinds of 
Mohanlya referring to conduct are (1) what is experienced 
m the form of the four cardinal passions, and (2) what is 
experienced m the form of feelings different from them. 2 
Ayvsko, is four-fold, denizens of hell, brute creation, men 
and gods. Ndma is two-fold: good and bad. Gotra is two¬ 
fold: high and low Antardya is five-fold as preventing 
gifts, profits, momentary enjoyment, continuous enjoyment, 
and power. The number of atoms of every Tcarma is infinite. 
The karma m the six directions of space binds all souls. The 
six directions of space are the four cardinal points. The 
number of perfected souls is infinite. 3 

The lesyds are different conditions produced m the soul 
by the influence of different karma. They are, therefore, 
not dependent on the nature of the soul, but on the karma 
which accompanies the soul. They are named in the following 
order: black, blue, grey, red, yellow, and white. 4 The 
black lesyd, has the colour of a ram cloud, a buffalo’s horn. 
The blue lesyd has the colour of the blue asoka (Jonesia 
arnica) having red flowers. The grey lesyd has the colour of 
the flower of atosl (Linum usilatissimum) having blue flowers. 
The red lesyd has the colour of vermilion. The yellow le&yd 


1 The first kind of knowledge corresponds to what the Buddhists call 
autam'vj'jpanivi , the =econd kind to what they call cvntdmayapannd , the third 
kind to what they call vilolana , the fourth kind to what they call cetoparv/anana 
and the fifth kind to what they call sabbanhula or omniscience consisting in 
three faculties of reviewing and recalling to mind all past existences with 
detail,, of perceiving the destiny of other beings according to their deeds, and 
of hnng conscious of the final destruction of sins CJ Tattiartha Sutra, i, 9. 
Ktuila means that vhich is limited by the object, that which is sufficient to 
survey the fir Id of observation Gf Kalpasulra, 15. Manahparydyajndna is 
defined in the Acdrunga Sutra (II, 15, 23) as a knowledge of the thoughts of all 
sentient beings KetaUijndnrj 13 defined in the same text as omniscience enabling 
a person to comprehend all objects and to know all conditions of the worlds of 
gods, men and demons (II, 15, 25) 

* %t ktr Z dh , S" 10 8 Ibid, XXXIII, 12-18, 24 

The Buddhist id^a of contamination of mind by the influx of impurities 
from outside, illustrated by the simile of a piece of cloth dyed blue, red, yellcro 
or the like, would seem to have some bearing on the Jam doctrine of the si r 
Myat. which is merely hinted at m the Sulralrtdnga (I, 4, 21) where a Jam 
saint is described as a person whose soul is in a pure condition (Mya.) and fullv 
explained in the Ullaradhyayana (XXXIV) The Jama religious efforts arc 
directed tovard* the acquisition of pure leiya (Sulralrtanga, I, 10 , 15) 
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has the colour of orpimcnt. The white lesya has the colour 
of conch-shell. The taste of the black lesya, is moic bitter 
than that of lumbaha, {Lagenana vulgaris). The taste of 
the blue lesya is more pungent than black pepper and dry 
ginger. The taste of grey lesya, is souiei than that of unripe 
mango. The taste of red lesya is more pleasant than that of 
ripe mango. The taste of yellow lesya is better than that ol 
excellent wme and various liquors, honey and Maneyaka. 
The taste of white leiyd is better than that of dates, giapes, 
milk and pounded sugar The degrees of the lesyas aic 
three or nine 01 twenty-seven or eighty-one or two bundled 
and forty-three. Each of these degrees is three-fold low, 
middle and high. A man who acts on the impulse of the five 
sms, who commits cruel acts, who is wicked and mischievous, 
develops the black lesya A man who has anger, ignorance, 
hatred, wickedness, deceit, gieed, carelessness, love of en¬ 
joyment, etc., develops the blue lesya. A man who is dis¬ 
honest in words and acts, a heretic, deceiver, a thief, etc , 
develops the grey lesya. A man who is humble, well-dis- 
ciplined, restrained, free fiom deceit, who loves the Law, 
develops the red lesya A man who controls himself, who is 
attentive to Ins study and duties, develops the yellow lesya 
A man who controls himself, who abstains from constant 
thinking about Ins misery, who is fiee from passion, who is 
calm and who subdues his senses, develops the white lesya. 
The black, blue, and grey lesyas arc the lowest lesyas, thiough 
them the soul is brought into miserable courses of life. The 
red, yellow and white lesyas are the good lesyas, thiough 
them the soul is brought into happy courses of life. In the 
first and last moment of all these lesyas , when they arc 
joined Avith the soul, the latter is not born into a new 
existence. 1 

Things without life arc (1) possessing form, and (2) 
formless. There ai c ten lands of foimloss things, e g. dhai ma, 
adharma, space, division, time ( addhasamaya ), etc 2 Dharma, 
adhaima and space aie evei without beginning and end. 
The foui kinds of tlungb possessing foim aie compound 
things, their divisions, then indivisible jiaits and atoms. 
•Subtile things occur all over the world. Living beings aic 


1 Uttamdfiycn/ana, XXXIV 
- Ibid , XXXVI. l-b 

lifivino cct art'll i i/a nfit it duithd bhaic\ 
aruvl dainhu t ttlld rtivino ya cnubbihd J| 
dhammalthiluc tahr/tc tnpparsc yu iihu ) 
ahamme tnsia dese ya tappatsc v» dfnr j| 
dgdsc (frssa dear ya lappa esc ya (ifar I 
addhasnmac ccta artat dahtthu bltuit. || 
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of two kinds* those still belonging to the samsdra and the 
perfected souls. The perfected souls have no visible form. 
They are developed into knowledge and faith and they 
possess paramount happiness. Living beings are of two 
kmds: movable and immovable. The earth-lives are of two 
kinds: subtile and gross. The subtile earth is but of one 
kind as there is no variety. Plants are of two lands, subtile 
and gross. There are three kmds of immovable living beings 
and three kmds of movable bemgs. The fire-lives, are of 
two kinds subtile and gross ones. Denizens of hells are of 
seven kmds according to the seven hells. Animals are of 
three kmds* aquatic, terrestrial, and aerial. Those souls 
who chensh wrong views, who commit sins and kill living 
beings, will not reach enlightenment at the time of death 
Those who chensh nght views, do not commit sins and are 
enveloped in white lesyd, will reach enlightenment at the time 
of death Those who love the creed of the Jinas and piously 
practise it, will be pure and free from passions and will in 
due time get out of the circle of births. Miserable men who 
do not know the creed of the Jinas will many times commit 
unholy suicide and die against their will. Those who are 
well versed in the sacred lore and possess much knowledge, 
who awaken piety in others and appreciate the good qualities, 
aie worthy to hear the doctrine of salvation Those who 
practise spells and besmear their bodies with ashes for the 
sake of pleasure realize the dblnyogika-bhdvand?- Those who 
use weapons, eat poison, throw themselves into fixe and water 
and use things not prescribed by the rules of conduct, are 
liable to be bom and to die again and again. 

If a monk is positive m his assertions, if he is malicious, 
egoistical, greedy and without self-discipline, if he is always 
unkind, if he does not share with others, then he is called 
ill-behaved. 2 If he is always humble, steady, free from 
deceit, if he is not proud of his learning, if he listens to friendly 
advice, if he does not speak ill of his friend behind his back, 
if he is enlightened, polite, decent, and quiet, then he is 
called well-behaved. 3 Monks will go to the highest place 
after their karma has been annihilated. 4 

He who adopts the law m the mtention to live as a monk 
should live m company with other monks, upright and free 
from desires. Pree from love he should live as a model 
of righteousness, abstaining from sms and versed m the sacred 

1 The Ablnyogidcvas are genii who serve the gods Tins bhatana leads 
one to "birth as an ablnyogi dcta Uttaradhyayana, XXXVI, Jama Sutras, TL 
p. 231 

5 Uttaradhyayana, XI, 9 a lbid > x!, 7-13 * Ibid , XI, 31 
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Law. Ignorant of abuse and injury a steadfast monk should 
be a model of righteousness, always protecting his souls from 
sms; neither rash nor passionate, he should endure everything. 
He controls himndlf, keeps the vows, practises austerities 
and meditates on his soul. A true monk does not care for 
his life, abandons every delusion, avoids men and women, 
always practises austerities and does not betray any curiosity. 
He does not profess and live on divinations. He also abstains 
himself from spells, roots, every kind of medical treatment, 
purgatives, emetics, fumigation, anointing of the eye, etc. 
A Jaina monk is forbidden to take from the householders 
bed, lodging, drink, food, dainties and spices. He who 
understands all religious disputations, who practises self- 
discipline, who meditates on his soul, who is wise, hardy, 
and observes everything, who is calm, and does not hurt 
anybody, is a true monk. He who is not living by any art, 
without house, without fnends, subduing his senses, free from 
all bondages, sinless and eating little, lives single leaving the 
house, is a true monk. 1 

There arc ten conditions for the realization of celibacy. 
J3y hearing and knowing them the monks will reach a high 
degree of self-discipline, of contemplation, of stopping sms 
by means of the aamitia and guptia, will be well piotected, 
will guard then senses and chastity. The ten conditions 
are the following:— 

(1) A monk may occupy various places for sleep or 

rest but he should not occupy such places 
as frequented by women, cattle or eunuchs. If 
he occupies such places for sleep or rest as fic- 
quented by women, cattle, or eunuchs, there 
may arise a doubt as regards his chastity or 
he will acquire a dangerous illness of long 
duration or he will become a slave to passion. 

(2) He should not talk about women. 

(3) He should not sit together with women on the 

same seat. 

(4) He should not look at oi think of the charms and 

beauties of women. 

(5) He should not listen behind a screen or wall to the 

singing oi laughing or crying of women 

(6) He should not remember the pleasures and amuse¬ 

ments v inch he enjoyed m the past together 
with vomen. 

(7) Hr* should not eat well-dressed food. 


9 


1 Utt'iru'lhyay'ino, XV, )C, 1C 
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(8) He should not eat or drink to excess. 

(9) He should not wear ornaments. 

(10) He should avoid sounds, colours, tastes, smells, 
and feelings of touch 1 . 


A had monk is one who despises the learning and dis¬ 
cipline which his preceptors and teachers have taught him. 
He is disrespectful to his teachers and preceptors. He does 
not control himself though he believes hims elf to be well 
controlled. He hurts living beings. He walks with great 
haste and without care. He is fierce and overbearing. He 
carelessly inspects things. It is the duty of a monk to exa¬ 
mine everything which he uses very closely m order to avoid 
hurting living beings. He always slights his teachers. He is 
deceitful, talkative, arrogant, greedy and rough. He delights 
in quarrels and perverts truth. He is not careful in sitting 
down He is careless about his bed. He does not practise 
austerities. He eats after sunset and when admonished he 
makes an angry reply. He leaves his own teacher and follows 
a heretical one. He is of a bad disposition and frequently 
changes Ms school or group (gana). He lives by fortune- 
telling. He eats the food of his relations and does not like 
living by alms. 2 


One should adopt the Law of monks {paryaya dharma), 
the vows, the virtues and the endurance of the calamities, 
abandoning the great distress, and the great delusion He 

i eep the five S reat vo ^s, e g. not to kill, to speak 
e truth, not to steal, to be chaste, to have no property at 
a . A wise man should follow the Law taught by the Jinas 
monk should be of a forbearing nature, restrained and 
e , a , a * ~: e should live with his senses under control. He 
s o walk about in utter indifference and bear everything, 
p easant or unpleasant. A monk who comes m contact with 
angerous and dreadful calamities will not be afraid of them. 
Ar . a ? cetlc ^7 means of his simplicity enter the path of 
nei ^fr er grieved nor pleased, he is intent on 
the benefit of his soul and he strives for the highest good. 

- , ar e are samttis and three guptis wMch constitute 

m e \ es °f the Jain creed. 3 The Samitis are the follow- 
ATirl" 0ia g fr^^ths, trodden by men, beasts, carts, etc , 

heincrQ-^ 9 \g 80 as n °f to cause the death of living 

8 s ’ v ) gentle, sweet and righteous speech; (3) receiving 


* Ullaradhyayana, XVI 
3 Ibid, XDSJX, 1. 


Ibid, xvn 


9B 


AVha pavayanamdyao samit gulti taheia im | 
panceva ya samuo tao guffio ahiya || 
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alms in a manner to avoid forty-two faults; (4) receiving and 
keeping things necessary for religious exercises, and (5) 
performing the operation of nature m an unfrequented place. 
The three guptis are the following: (1) preventing mmd from 
sensual pleasure by engaging it m contemplation, study, etc.; 
(2) preventing the tongue from saying bad things by a vow 
of silence; and (3) putting the body m an immovable posture. 
The walking of a well-disciphned monk should be pure m 
respect to the cause, time, road and effort. Knowledge, 
faith and right conduct are included m the cause; the time 
is daytime; the road excludes bad waj r s; the effort is four¬ 
fold as regards substance, place, time, and condition of mmd. 
A well-disciplined monk should work caiefully. He should 
avoid anger, pride, deceit, greed, laughter, feai, loquacity 
and slander. He should use blameless and concise speech 
at the right time. He should avoid while begging the faults 
in the search, in the receiving, and in the use of three kinds 
of objects, namely, food, lodging, and the articles of use. 
There are sixteen Udgama dosas by which food becomes unfit 
for a Jam monk, e.g. the fault inherent m food which a 
layman lias prepared for religious mendicants, the fault 
m a land of food which a layman has prepared for a paiti- 
culai monk, the food which has been prepared for festivities, 
which has been leservcd for a monk, when he has to open 
locks before lie gets at the food, when a monk calls while 
the dinner is being cooked, and for Ins sake moie food is put 
m the pot which is on the fire, etc. There aie ten faults of 
receiving, e g., when a monk accepts alms fiom a fughtened 
layman ( satiJcUa ), when the food is soiled by animate oi in¬ 
animate matter ( mialcsita ), when a layman mixes up pure 
with impuie food ( unmisnta ), etc. A zealous monk should 
wipe the thing after having inspected it with his eyes, then 
ho should take it up or put it down. Excrements, urine, 
saliva, mucus, and uncleanliness of the body should be 
disposed of m the way described. In a place neithei fre¬ 
quented nor seen by others, which offers no obstacles to self- 
contiol, which is not coveied with glass oi leaves, which is 
spacious, m such a place he should leave his cxcicments. 
etc. Theie aie (1) truth, (2) untruth, (3) a mixtuic of truth 
and untruth, and (4) a mixtuic of what is not tine and what 
is not untrue. 1 A zealous monk should pi event his mind 
fiom desires for the misfoitiuie of somebody else, from 


1 UUaraclhyat/ana, XXIV, 20 

Saccti fahrva wio«7 yn saccamosS taheva ya | 
cciutlhl asaccamosu ya managuidyo caubbxhu || 
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(8) He should not eat or drink to excess. 

(9) He should not wear ornaments 

(10) He should avoid sounds, colours, tastes, smells, 
and feehngs of touch 1 . 

A had monk is one who despises the learning and dis¬ 
cipline which his preceptors and teachers have taught him. 
He is disrespectful to his teachers and preceptors He does 
not control himself though he believes himself to be well 
controlled. He hurts living beings. He walks with great 
haste and without care He is fierce and overbearing. He 
carelessly inspects things. It is the duty of a monk to exa¬ 
mine everything which he uses very closely m order to avoid 
hurting living beings He always shghts Ins teachers He is 
deceitful, talkative, arrogant, greedy and rough He dehghts 
m quarrels and perverts truth. He is not careful m sitting 
down. He is careless about his bed He does not practise 
austerities He eats, after sunset and when admonished he 
makes an angry reply. He leaves his own teacher and follows 
a heretical one He is of a bad disposition and frequently 
changes his school or group (gana) He lives by fortune¬ 
telling. He eats the food of his relations and does not like 
living by alms. 2 

One should adopt the Law of monks (paryaya dharma), 
the vows, the virtues and the endurance of the calamities, 
abandoning the great distress, and the great delusion. He 
should keep the five great vows, e g. not to kill, to speak 
the truth, not to steal, to be chaste, to have no property at 
all. A wise man should follow the Law taught by the Jinas. 
A monk should be of a forbearing nature, restrained and 
chaste He should live with his senses under control He 
should walk about m utter indifference and bear everything, 
pleasant or unpleasant A monk who comes in contact with 
dangerous and dreadful calamities will not be afraid of them 
An ascetic will by means of his simplicity enter the path of 
Nirvana. He is neither grieved nor pleased, he is intent on 
the benefit of his soul and he strives for the highest good. 

There are five samitis and three gwptis which constitute 
eight articles of the Jam creed 8 The Samitis are the follow¬ 
ing* (1) going by paths, trodden by men, beasts, carts, etc., 
and looking carefully so as not to cause the death of living 
beings, (2) gentle, sweet and righteous speech; (3) receiving 


1 Ultaradhyayana, XVI 
3 Ibid , XXIV, 1 

Atfha pavayanamuyuo samii gutti tahcvu yu | 
paiiccia ya eamuo lao gutllo uhiyd || 


2 Ibid, XVII 
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alius m a manner to avoid forty-two faults; (4) leceivmg and 
keeping things necessaiy for religious exercises, and (5) 
performing the operation of natme in an unfrequented place. 
The thiee guptis are the following: (1) preventing mind fiom 
sensual pleasure by engaging it m contemplation, study, etc.; 
(2) pieventing the tongue from saying had tlnngs by a vow 
of silence; and (3) putting the body in an immovable posture. 
The walking of a well-disciphned monk should be piue m 
respect to the cause, time, road and effoit. Knowledge, 
faith and right conduct are included in the cause; the time 
is daytime; the road excludes bad ways; the effoit is four¬ 
fold as legaids substance, place, time, and condition of mind. 
A well-disciplined monk should woik carefully. He should 
avoid anger, pride, deceit, greed, laughtei, fear, loquacity 
and slander. He should use blameless and concise speech 
at the right time. He should avoid while begging the faults 
m the search, m the receivmg, and m the use of three lands 
of objects, namely, food, lodgmg. and the aitides of use. 
Theie aie sixteen Udgama dosets by which food becomes unfit 
for a Jam monk, e.g. the fault inherent m food which a 
layman has prepared for religious mendicants, the fault 
m a land of food which a layman has prepaied for a parti¬ 
cular monk, the food which has been piepaied for festivities, 
which has been leseived for a monk, when he has to open 
locks befoie he gets at the food, when a monk calls while 
the dnmei is bemg cooked, and foi his sake more food is put 
m the pot which is on the fire. etc. Theic aie ten faults of 
receivmg. e.g., when a monk accepts alms from a frightened 
layman (son Lila), when the food is soiled by animate oi in¬ 
animate matter (miak-sifa), when a layman mixes up puie 
with impure food (nnmisi ita), etc. A zealous monk should 
wipe the thing after having inspected it -with Ins eyes, then 
he should take it up or put it down. Excrements, urme, 
saliva, mucus, and uncleankness of the body should be 
disposed of m the way described. In a place neithei fre¬ 
quented noi seen by others, which offers no obstacles to self- 
contiol. which is not covered with glass oi leaves, which is 
spacious, m such a place he should leave lus excrements, 
etc. Theie aie (1) truth. (2) imtiuth. (3) a mixture of truth 
and imtiuth. and (4) a mixture of what is not true and what 
is not uutiue. 1 A zealous monk should prevent his mmd 
from desires for the misfortune of somebody else, from 


1 UttarSJhyayana, XXIV, 20 

(Saeccj ttiwi i/a wur' ,, i 7 tnheva t 1 1 
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thoughts on acts which cause misery to living beings and from 
thoughts on acts which cause their destruction. In standing, 
sittmg, lying down, jumping, going and m the use of his 
organs, a zealous monk should prevent his mind from inti¬ 
mating evil desires, etc. These are the savavtis for the practice 
of the religious life and gv/ptis for the prevention of everything 
sinful. 

The correct behaviour of monks consists of ten parts: 
avasyiha is required when a monk leaves a room, ncusedhikl 
on entering a place; apncchana or asking the superior’s 
permission for what he is to do himself; pratipncchana, for 
what somebody else is to do, chandana or placing at the 
disposal of other monks the things one has got, icchdJcdra m 
the execution of one’s intention by oneself or somebody else, 
mithydkara in blaming oneself for sms committed, tatJidkdra, 
m assenting to make a promise, abhyutthdna, m serving 
those who deserve respect and upasampad, m placing oneself 
under another teacher 1 

After sunrise during the first quarter of the first paurushl 
(the fourth part of a day or a night) a monk should mspect 
and clean his things and pay his respects to the superior. 
He should ask him with joined hands, ‘ What shall I do now’ ’ 
If he is ordered to do some work he should do it without 
tinng. A clever monk should divide a day into four equal 
parts, and fulfil his duties m all the four parts. In the first 
paurushl he should study, in the second he should meditate, 
m the third he should go on his begging-tour, and m the 
fourth he should study agam. The paurushl increases or 
decreases a digit (equal to five mmutes) every week, two 
digits every fortnight, and four digits every month. A 
clever monk should divide the night mto four parts and 
fulfil his duties m all the four parts. In the first paurushl 
he should study, m the second he should meditate, m the 
third he should sleep, and m the fourth he should study 
agam. When a small part of the quarter is left in which 
the leading star stands, during that space of time, bemg 
considered intermediate days, a monk should watch. In 
the first quarter of the first paurushl he should inspect his 
things, pay his respect to his superior, then begin to study, 
not allowing himself to be affected by any pam. In the last 
quarter of the first paurushl after paying his respect to 
the guru, a monk should mspect his alms-bowl without 
performing the expiation of sms concerning time He should 
first mspect his mouth-cloth, then his broom, and taking the 


1 UUaradhyayana, XXVI, 2-7 
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broom in his hand he should inspect his cloth Standing 
upright he holds his cloth firmly and inspects it leisurely, 
then he spreads it and at last he wipes it. He should spread 
the cloth without shaking or crushing it m such a way as 
to make the folds disappear; he should fold up six times m 
length and nine times m breadth and then he should remove 
beings with his hands. He must avoid want of attention 
m commencing his work, m taldng up the corners of the cloth, 
and m sitting upon the haunches (vediha). He must avoid 
to hold the cloth loosely or at one corner. If he who is 
engaged in inspecting a thing, talks with anybody, renounces 
something, receives his lessons from another, he neglects 
his inspection. He who is careful m the inspection, protects 
the six lands of living beings, e.g., the earth bodies, water 
bodies, fire bodies, wind bodies, plants and animals. In the 
third paurushi he should beg food and drink for any of the 
following six reasons: (1) to prevent illness, (2) to serve the 
guru, (3) to comply with the rules about walking, (4) to comply 
with the rules of self-control, (5) to save one’s life, and (6) 
to meditate on the Law. A zealous Jama should not beg 
food for the following reasons ‘ (1) m case of illness, (2) m case 
of disaster, (3) to preserve one’s chastity and the guptis, 
(4) out of compassion for living beings, (5) m the interest of 
penance, and (6) to make an end of one’s life. In the fourth 
paurushi a monk should put away his alms-bowl and then he 
should begin to study. In the last quarter of the fourth 
paurushi he should pay his respect to the guru and aftei 
having performed kalapi atikramana 1 he should inspect his 
lodging A zealous monk should find the place u hero to 
discharge lus excrements and urme. Ho should reflect 
on all transgressions he has committed during the day with 
regard to knowledge, faith and conduct. Having finished 
kayolsaiga and paid Ins respect to the gum, he should confess 
Ins sms committed during the day. Then having recited 
the Pratikramana Siiiia and having destroyed his sms he 
should pay his respect to the guru. Having finished ledyoi- 
saiga lie should pronounce the customary piaises. A monk 
should do the same thing m the first paurushi dui mg the 
night, m the fourth paurushi and in the last quaitei of the 
fourth pam itshi Then he should reflect on all sins com¬ 
mitted during the night with regard to knowledge, faith and 
conduct. Then he should confess his sms committed dm mg 
the night Having finished kayolsaiga and paid Ins lespect 


1 Jt scorns to conM«t in Iiii/otmrga It i« nothing but expiation of «ins 

concerning time 
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to the gwru he should practise those austerities which he 
has undertaken, and praise the perfected saints. 

Renouncing household life a sage should know and give 
up those attachments which take hold of men. A restrained 
monk should abstam from killing, stealing, lying, carnal 
intercourse and greed In his thoughts, a monk should not 
long for a pleasant dwelling house. He should happily live 
m a burial place, m a deserted house, below a tree, m solitude, 
etc. A well-controlled monk should live in a pure place 
which is not too much crowded and where no women live. 
A monk should abstam from building a house. Out of 
compassion for living beings a monk should not cook nor 
cause another to cook. A monk should cause nobody to 
cook because beings living m water, corn, wood, etc, are 
destroyed m food and drink. He should not light a fire. 
In his thoughts a monk should not long for gold and silver. 
He is not to engage m buying and selling. He who is to live 
on alms, should beg but not buy. He should collect alms 
m small parts. He should contentedly go on his begging- 
tour whether he gets alms or not. A great sage should not 
eat for the sake of the pleasant taste of the food but for the 
sustenance of his life. He should meditate on true things 
only, committing no sms and having no property. He should 
walk about careless of his body till his end comes He 
obtams absolute knowledge and reaches eternal beatitude, 
free from passions and sms, without property and without 
egoism. 

A monk is holy through his innocence. He allows no 
troubles to influence his words, thoughts and acts. He 
should take no notice of the seductive pleasures and 
endeavour to shake off delusion. Knowing the highest 
law, he should perform his religious duties. He should be 
free from attachment and earnest in the performance of 
„ austerities. 

Begging is a hard task. It is painful never to take any¬ 
thing but what is freely given. Some weak men who are 
unable to preserve their chastity will become disheartened 
Some fools take a pious monk for spy, bind him and insult 
him. Some low people who lead a life of iniquity being 
subject to love and hatred, injure a monk. 

There are some tender affections which monks cannot 
easily overcome. A monk should renounce attachment, for 
every attachment is a cause of sm. A holy monk may find 
many inducements and seductions m this world, but they 
should not break down like weak bullocks carrying a heavy 
burden uphill A monk should slip off the ties that bind 
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him to his house, he should wander about for the welfare of 
his soul. A wise and thoroughly restrained monk should 
bear ah hardships and wander about till he leaches final 
liberation. The Buddhists hold that pleasant things arc 
produced from pleasant things. Those who exert them¬ 
selves at the proper time feel no remorse afterwards. The 
heroes who have got rid of their fetters do not long for their 
life. A monk should strive for the attainment of niivdna 
which consists in peace. 

A worthy monk should have no intercourse with women 
considenng the consequences. A virtuous monk should 
never keep company with the wicked. He should not stay 
m the house of a householder except by constraint. He 
should obey and serve a wise and a pious teacher. 

A true monk should not say that tins is meritoiious and 
this is not meritorious. He should guard his soul, bring his 
senses under his control and put a stop to the current oi the 
samsdia. 

If a poor monk, subsisting on the meanest food, is at¬ 
tached to vanities and makes his monkhood a means of 
sustenance, he will suffer again and again. A monk should 
combat pride of genius, pride of sanctity, pride of birth, and 
pride ol good living. He having conquered aversion to 
control and delight m sensual objects, should silently icpcat 
to himself: a man must come and go accoiding to lus own 
karma alone. The pious are not given to blamable sinful 
practices. Avoiding all evils, monks should without em¬ 
barrassment and passion preach the Law. 

A monk who complies with the rules foi the yaks as 
regards postures, lying down, sitting and exertion, who is 
thoioughly acquainted with the samihs and gupks, should 
explain each single point of conduct. He should not allow 
himself to be influenced by pleasant sounds. He should 
expound the syadvada, 1 he should use permitted land of 
speech and should be impaitinl and wise. He should utter 
puie speech which is m accoi dance with the cieed of the 
Jmas. He should well learn the sacred text, endeavour to 
teach the creed and should not speak unduly long. He should 
not pcivcit or lender obscuio the truth. 

A monk who does not act nor kill, who is fiee fiom anger, 
piidc, deceit and greed, who is calm and happy Mill nevei 
enteitain such nisli that after lus departure iiom the norld 
he will become a god 01 a peifeeled saint He docs no 
actions arising from sinful causes, 1101 has them done bv 


i I idc B C Iviiw Vnhnira IIis Life and Teachings, pp 72 IT 
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another person nor does he consent to another doing them. 
A monk should not take food or drink when he knows thaii a 
householder to satisfy him or for the sake of a co-religionist 
has brou gh t it One should eat when it is time for eating, 
seek cover when it is time for seeking cover, and sleep when 
it is time for sleeping. When a monk preaches the Law, he 
should preach it not for the sake of food or drink, but he 
should preach it indefatigably for no other motive than the 
annihilation of karma Such a monk searches the Law, knows 
the Law and endeavours to gam hberation. He knows and 
renounces action and worldly occupation, he is free from 
passions, possesses the samitis, being wise, virtuous and 
liberated, living on low food, desiring to get to the shore of 
the samsdra, f ulfillin g the general and particular virtues. 

A monk abstains from the five cardinal sms, slaughter of 
living beings, etc. He does not clean his teeth with a tooth¬ 
brush, he does not accept perfumes, emetics and collynum. 
Such a monk does not act nor kill, he is free from anger, pride, 
deceit and greed; he is calm and happy He is well controlled 
and restrained, avoids and renounces sms, is not active but 
careful and thoroughly wise 

The wrongly instructed Sramanas do not comprehend 
the soul’s bondage through karma (karmabandha ) A wise 
monk should improve his chances for final hberation He 
should conform himself to the opinions taught by the Jinas 
and wander about till he reaches final hberation. 

The doctrinal is not the only aspect of Jamism as re¬ 
presented m the canonical sutras It embraces also another 
aspect which may be called disciplinary or practical In other 
words, Jainism as propounded and promulgated by Mahavlra 
and his leading disciples sets forth not only the nature of the 
truth and the ideal but lays down the path to the realization 
of both. The disciplinary aspect comprehends the rules of 
life conducive to reaching the goal set before it. It was 
chiefly m and through the life of the monks or mendicants 
that the ideal of conduct was sought to be fulfilled The 
sutras mostly contain the rules, prescriptions or restrictive 
orders laid down for the guidance of the disciples aspiring 
to lead an ideal life. The samyakcantra is held out as the 
ideal of conduct reached in the life of the conquerors and 
their chief disciples. This is the highest standard of perfec- 
tion to be kept always m view It is nowhere assumed that 
a h of them who pass as the Jam monks have followed the 
right path or that there are no black sheep m the fold There 
are good and bad monks The ways of both are sharply 
contrasted here and there. The suit as are concerned mainly 
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with the monks eager to follow the prescribed course of 
action. 

It is interesting to note that sufferings in hell as described 
in the Buddhist and Jam books are almost identical. Neither 
m the Buddhist nor m the Brahmamcal system, and m fact 
m no Indian religious system, is theie any conception of 
eternal, never-ending suffenng m hell, like the Chustian or 
rather the Hebrew eschatological conception of Gehenna . 
the abode of the wicked where they suffer endless torments 
by Are. Some of the Christian fathers no doubt hold that 
ultimately there would be an end to the punishment of the 
most wicked as well as of the devils; but this is not the idea 
of either the early or the mediasval Church, and even Pro¬ 
testant Divines stick to the idea of the never-ending punish¬ 
ment of the damned. This, however, is quite foreign to the 
Indian conception, according to which, every act either good 
or bad, produces happiness or suffering only foi a limited 
period, though the period may be considerabty long according 
to the nature of the deed 

According to the Jams, in hell there is suffering fiom heat 
and cold. 1 The sinners are cut, pierced and hacked to 
pieces with swords and daggers, with darts and javelins. 
They undergo sliar p, horrible and acute pam. The impru¬ 
dent sinners who injure many beings without relenting mil 
go to hell. They are pierced with long spikes and tridents and 
are roasted 

Our suit a furnishes us with some mteiestmg information 
about some kings, monks and sages 

Harikesabala was born m the family of Candalas Ho 
became "a monk and sage possessed of the highest virtues. 
He subdued his senses. He obseived the rules of walking, 
begging, speaking, etc. He controlled himself and was 
always attentive to Jus duty. He piotccted Ins thoughts, 
sxieech, and body from sms He had a quanel with the 
Brahmanas and u as beaten 2 

There was a famous Brahmin named Jayaghosa 3 who was 
pledged to perform the great vows of the Jamas Tins gieat 
sage who subdued all Ins senses, came to the town of Benares. 
He took up his abode in a holy place outside Bcnaies 
At the same time another Brahmin named Vijayaghosa, 


1 Uttaradln/m/ana, XTX 47,48 
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vrho was veil versed in tlie Vedas. offered a sacrifice 
in Benares. Jayaghosa vent to the sacrifice of Yijayaghosa 
to heg alms. He v;as refused alms by the pnest. On account 
of this he was neither angry nor pleaded as he alvays strove 
for the highest good. He spoke the following vords to the 
pnest vho lefused to give him alms. 4 You do not knov vliat 
is most essential in the Vedas nor m sacrifices, nor m the 
heavenly bodies, nor m duties. You do not knov those vho 
are able to save themselves and others' The priest kept 
quiet. He together with tho"e assembled requested the 
great sage to tell them the most essential subject in the F eda-s 
and the most essential m the sacrifice, etc The great sage 
replied, ‘The most essential subject in the Vedas is the 
Agnihotra and that of the sacrifice is the purpose of the 
sacrifice, the first of the heavenly bodies is the moon and 
the best of Dharma-s is that of Kasyapa He vho has no 
vorldly attachment after entering the Order, vho does not 
repent after having become a monk and vho takes delight 
in the noble vords, is called a Brahmana. He vho is free from 
love, hatred, and fear is called a Brahmana. A lean, self- 
subduing ascetic vho reduces his flesh and blood, vho is 
pious, and vho has reached Ninana is a Brahmana. He 
vho thoroughly knovs living beings and does not injure 
them m any of the three vays (by thoughts, vords, and 
deeds) is a Brahmana. He vho does not speak untruth from 
anger, or from greed or from fear is a Brahmana. He vho 
does not take anything vhich is not given to him is a Brah¬ 
mana He vho does not carnally lore divine, human, and 
animal beings in thoughts, vords, and deeds is a Brahmana. 
He vho is not defiled by pleasures is a Brahmana. He vho 
is not greedy, vho lives unknown, vho has no house, and 
vho has no friendship with householders is a Brahmana. 
He vho has given up his former connections with his rela¬ 
tions and parents and vho is not given to pleasures is a 
Brahmana. One does not become a Sramana by the tonsure, 
nor a Brahmana by the sacred syllable Om, nor a Muni by 
living in the forest, nor a Tapasa by wearing clothes of Kusa- 
grass. One becomes a Sramana by equanimity, a Brahmana 
by chastity, a Mvni by knowledge, and a Tapasa by penance. 
One becomes a Brahmana or a Ksatriya. or a Yaisya, or a 
oudra by one s actions He is a Brahmana vho is exempt 
from all karma 1 The most excellent Brahmins vho possess 


. 1 pj’ SuUampala, \£ssithasutta.i Kammand brdhmano hoti, J.ammand 
hoti abrahmano, (V 6a0;—One becomes a Brahmana bv vork and one becomes a 
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good qualities are able to save themselves and others.’ 
Vijayaghosa spoke to Jayaghosa with folded hands* ‘You 
have well declared to me what true Brahmanhood consists 
in. You are a sacnficer of sacrifices. You are the most 
learned of those who know the Vedas. You know Jyoti- 
sdnga. You know the Law perfectly well.’ Vijayaghosa 
requested him to accept alms. Jayaghosa replied thus: 
‘J don’t want any alms but Oh Brahmana, enter the Order 
at once lest you should be drifted about on the dieadful 
ocean of the samsdra whose eddies are dangerous The fooLs 
who love pleasures will be fastened to Icarma but the passion¬ 
less will not.’ Vijayaghosa learnt the excellent Law from 
Jayaghosa and then he entered the Order. Jayaghosa and 
Vij'ayaghosa both destroyed their Icarma by self-control and 
penance and reached perfection. 1 

King Kami 2 3 remembering his former birth became an 
exalted Buddha and he retired from the world aftei placing 
his son on the throne. After having enjoyed pleasmes he 
became enlightened and gave up Jus pleasmes After having 
given up the town and country of Mithila,* his army, women 
and his retinue, he retired from the world and vent to a 
lonely place. In the opinion of Kami, men frequently apply 
punishment wrongly, the innocent are put m prison and the 
perpctratois of the enme are set at liberty. One will be the 
greatest conqueror, if he can conquei himself. He who 
conquers himself obtains happiness It will be bcttei if he 
can control himself, no matter "whether he gives alms 01 not. 
It is difficult to satisfy a greedy man for his avidity is bound¬ 
less like space. One should practise austerities. Pleasures 
are the thorn that rankles, pleasures arc poison, pleasures 
arc like a venomous snake. He who is desirous of pleasures 
will not get them and will come to a bad end at last. He will 
sink with anger, he will go down through pride and delusion, 
he will block up his path, he will mcui dangers through greed. 
A saint is praised foi his simplicity, humility, perfect patience 
and perfect liberation. 


1 Ultarfitlhi/ayrntn, XXV, 
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Safijaya -was the king of Kampilya 1 He chased a deer 
on horseback m the Keshara park in Kampilya and he killed 
the frightened deer there. In the park there was an ascetic 
intent on sacred study and meditating on the Law. The 
long killed the deer that fled to him. He quickly came there, 
saw the killed deer and the monk Having dismissed his 
horse the king respectfully bowed down before the monk 
saying, ‘Forgive me, Revered Sir 5 The monk made no 
reply to the king. The king said, ‘I am Safijaya, Fevered 
Sir. A monk might by the fire of his wrath reduce millions 
of men to ashes 5 The monk replied, ‘ Oh long, be without 
fear but grant safely to others. In this transient world of 
living beings why are you addicted to cruelty? One day 
you must part with everything in this transient world. Why 
do you ebng to the kingly power? Life and beauty which 
you love so much are transient like a stroke of lightning. 
Wives, children, friends, and relations, all are dependent on 
a man during his life, but they will not follow him m death. 
Sons in great sorrow will remove the dead body of the father 
to the cemetery. So the parents will do the same thing 
with their sons and relations. Oh long’do penances. What¬ 
ever actions a man has done, good or bad, with his karma 
he will depart to the next life ’ The king was taught the 
Law by this monk Safijaya gave up his kingly power and 
adopted the faith of the Jinas m the presence of the venerable 
monk Gardabhah 2 

Bharata, who was the eldest son of Rsabha, the first 
Tirthankara, became the first universal monarch and resided 
at Ayodhya. 8 He gave up his kingdom and pleasures and 
entered the Order. Sagara, the king of Ayodhya, also 
gave up the kingdom and leached perfection through his 
compassion IVIaghavan, son of king Samudravijaya of 
Sravasti, entered the Order Sanatkumara, son of king 
Asvasena of Hastinapura, placed his son on the throne and 
then practised austerities Santi, a uni versal monarch of 
great power, gave up his kingdom and reached perfection. 
King Kunthu and King Ara also reached perfection. Maha- 
padma of Hastinapura gave up his kin gdom and practised 
austerities. Hansena, son of kin g Mahahan of Kampilya, 
reached perfection and Gaya, son of king Samudravijaya 
of Rajagrha, renounced the world and practised self-restraint 
Dasamabhadra, who was a contemporary of Mahavira, 
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after giving up his flourishing kingdom of Dasarna, became a 
monk. Karakandu of Kalmga, Dvimukha of Pancala, Kami 
of Videha and Naggati (Nagnajit) of Gandhara weic the 
four individual Buddhas ( PratyeMbuddhas) Udayana, the 
famous king of Sauvlra, who was also a contemporary of Maha- 
vfra, renounced the world. Nandana, son of king Agni- 
ihkha of Benares, abandoned all pleasures and exerted himself 
for the best truth. King Vijaya left his excellent kingdom and 
became a monk. Mahabala, son of king Bala of Hastnia- 
pura, practised severe penances with an undistracted mmd 
and took upon himself the glory of self-control. 1 

Tn the town of Sugriva there was a king named Bala- 
bhadra and his chief queen was Mrga. They had a son named 
Bala^rl, also known as Mrgaputra Mrgaputra saw a 1 en¬ 
trained. iramana and his mmd became pure. He being 
devoted to self-control went to Jus parents and spoke thus 
‘I have learnt the five great vows. I know the sufferings 
that await the sinners in hell. I have ceased to take delight 
m the great ocean of samsdra. Allow me, thercfoie, to entci 
the Order. Oh parents, I have enjoyed pleasures which 
arc like poison, their consequences are painful as they entail 
continuous suffering. This body is impermanent It is 
impure. It is a miserable vessel of suffering It is an 
impermanent residence of the soul. Human life, an abode 
of illness and disease, which is swallowed up by old age and 
death, does not please me even for a moment. Biith is 
misery, old age is misery, and so aie diseases and death, 2 
and nothing but misery is the samsdia m which men suffei 
distress. Leaving behind my house, gold, sons, wife, rela¬ 
tives, and my body I must depart one day. A peison without 
having followed the Law, if he starts for the next world, will 
come to grief on his way, suffei mg from illness and disease.’ 
The parents icplied, ‘It is difficult to peifoim the duties of a 
iramana. A monk must possess innumerable virtues. It is 
a difficult duty to be impaitial towaids all beings of the 
world and to abstain fiom injury to living beings, to be 
always careful to speak vholesome truth, to accept alms 
free fiom faults and to abstain fiom falong what is not given, 
to keep the scveic vow of chastity, to give up all claims on 
wealth, corn and seivants and to abstain fiom all under¬ 
takings It is very difficult not to cat at night any food of 
the four kinds, i.c. food, dunk, dainties, and spices My 
son, you are accustomed to comfort. You will not be able 

1 Uttaradhi/m/ana, XVIII 
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to live as orstamana It is difficult to get over the ocean 
of duties Self-control is untasteful like a mouthful of 
sand To practise penance is as difficult as to walk on the 
edge of a sword Enjoy the human pleasures of five senses.’ 
The son replied, ‘Parents, m this world nothing is difficult 
to perform bemg free from desire. In the samsara, which is 
a min e of dangers and a wilderness of old age and death, 
I have undergone dieadful births and deaths I have 
suffered agomes in this world. Many times I have been 
crushed like sugarcane in presses. In every kind of existence 
I have undergone suffering * Parents said to him, ‘A man 
is free to enter the Order but it causes misery to a sramana 
that he may not remedy any ailings ’ The son repbed, 
‘Oh parents, I shall practise the Law by controlling myself 
and doing penance. A pious monk goes to many places but 
afterwards he goes to the upper regions. A monk on his 
begging tour should not hate or blame the food he gets ’ 
With his parents’ permission he gave up all his pioperties, 
his power and wealth, sons, wife and relations. He observed 
the five great vows, practised the five samitis and was pro¬ 
tected by the three guptts He exerted himself to do mental 
as well as bodily penance He was without property, without 
egoism, without attachment, without conceit, and impartial 
to all bemgs He was indifferent to success or failure m 
begging, happiness and misery, life and death, blame and 
praise, honour and insult. He was free from sms and fetters. 
He was indifferent to pleasant things He had no interest 
m the world and in the next He obtamed praiseworthy 
self-purification and sacred knowledge by meditating upon 
himself He thoroughly purified himself by knowledge, 
right conduct, faith, penance, and pure meditation. After 
having lived many years as a Sramana he reached perfection. 1 

King Srenika Brmbisara of Magadha once made a pleasure 
excursion to the Mandikuksi Caitya. It was a park full of 
trees, creepers, flowers, and birds. There the long saw a 
restrained and concentrated ascetic sittmg below a tree. 
When the king saw his figure, he was very much astomshed 
and said to him with clasped hands, ‘ Though young you have 
entered the Order In an age fit for pleasure you exert 
yourself as a monk.’ The ascetic rephed, ‘I am without 
a protector, Oh king, there is nobody to protect me, I know 
no friend nor any one to have sympathy with me.’ Then 
the Jong laughed and said, ‘How should there be nobody to 
protect one so accomphshed as you are ? I am the protector 
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of religious men, Oh monk» You enjoy pleasures with your 
friends and relations, for it is a rare chance to be born as a 
human being.’ The ascetic said, ‘You yourself are without 
a protector, Oh king! As you are without a piotector, how 
can you protect anybody else?’ The long said, ‘X have 
horses, elephants, and subjects, a town and a seraglio, power 
and command. In possession of so great means which 
permit the owner to enjoy all pleasures how could lie be 
without protection ? Revered Sir, you speak untruth.’ 
The ascetic said, ‘Oh king, you do not know the meaning and 
origin of the word, “without protection”. Heai with an un- 
distracted mind in what way a man can be said to be without 
protection. In the town of Kau&lmbI my nch father lived 
In my childhood I caught a very bad eye-disease and a severe 
burning fever in all my limbs, I suffered dreadfully. The 
best physicians came to my help but m vain. They could 
not rid me of my pains. Hence I say that I am without 
protection. My lather, my mother, my brothers, my sisters 
and my loving and faithful wife could not rid me of my pains 
At last I succeeded in getting rid of my pains by becoming 
a homeless monk. My own self is the doei and undoei of 
misery and happiness. Oh Icing, many men aftw having 
adopted the Law of the Jmas go astray. If an oi darned 
monk thiough carelessness does not strictly keep the vows 
but desires pleasures, Jus fetters will not be completely out 
off. He who is careless with regaid to the vows and neglects 
penance and self-control will not be a winner m the battle 
of life. He, who has the character of a sinnei and who does 
not control himself, will come to guef for a long tune. He 
who practises divination fiom bodily maiks, who is well 
versed in augury, superstitions and rites, who gains a sinful 
living by practising magic tricks, will have no lefuge at the 
time of retiibution. A sinner goes fiom daikness to dark¬ 
ness to utter misery An unholy man who breaks the 
monastic rules rushes to hell. He w ho accepts forbidden 
alms will go to hell. In vain he adojils nakedness, who ens 
about matters of peramount mlciest, neithei this woild nor 
the next will be lus. Thus a self-willed sninei who is desirous 
of pJeasuies will grieve He who j^ossesses viifuous conduct 
and life, who has piactised the best self-contiol, who is fire 
fiom sms and who has destroyed his hnmn , will obtain nivfii 
or salvation.’ Thus the ascetic pi cached at length this gieat 
beimon. The king fully' leali/ed that he was without juotac¬ 
tion and spoke thus* ‘Oh gieat sage, 3*011 have made the best 
use of human birth. You have made a true gam, 3*011 are a 
protector of mankind, for 3*011 have entcied the path of the 
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best of Jmas, you are the protector of all unprotected bemgs. 
Forgive me, Ob ascetic. I bare disturbed your meditation, by 
asking you to enjoy pleasures. Tbus tbe king together with 
his wives, servants, and relations became a staunch believer 
in the Law with a pure mind. The ascetic who was rich in 
virtues, protected by the three gwptls, walked about on the 
earth, free from delusion and abstaining himself from doing 
injury to living bemgs. 1 

In the town of Sauryapura 2 there was a powerful king 
named Vasudeva, who possessed the characteristic marks 
of a king. He had two wives named Eohini and Herald. 
Each of them had a beloved son, Kama and Kesava. In* 
the same town there was another powerful king named 
Samudranjaya who was endowed with the characteristic 
marks of a king. He had a wife named Siva whose famous 
son was Anstanemi who was the lord of ascetics. Anstanemi 
had a strong body, who was gifted with an excellent voice 
and possessed many lucky marks of the body. Vasudeva’s 
son Kesava wanted to marry Rajimatl. Hearing that many 
animals would be killed during the marriage ceremony, 
Kesava renounced the world. Rajimatl thought that it 
would be better for her to become a nun. Firm and decisive 
she cut off her tresses When she entered the Order, she 
mduced many people, her relations and servants, to follow 
her She took off her clothes and was naked. She was thus 
seen by Rathanemi. On seeing hei naked Rathanemi’s 
peace of mind was disturbed. Rajimati was frightened when 
she discovered herself alone with the monk. Rathanemi 
spoke to her, ‘Oh dear, beautiful lady, do accept me for your 
lover You shall have no cause to complam Come, let us 
enjoy pleasures ’ When Rajrmati perceived that Ratha¬ 
nemi’s strength of will was broken, and temptation had 
overpowered him, she did not lose the presence of her mind 
and defended herself. She maintained the honour of her 
family and her virtue and said to him thus, ‘Shame upon you. 
Oh famous knight, it would be better for you to die I am the 
daughter of a Bhoja king and you are an Andhakavrsm. 
Being bom in a noble family let us practise self-control. If 
you fall in love with every woman you see, you will be without 
any hold. Having heard these well-spoken words of the 
virtuous lady he returned to the Law. Protected in thoughts, 
words and acts, subduing his senses and keeping the vows, 
he practised true sramanahood throughout his life After 
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practising severe austerities, Arisfcanemi and Rajimatl reached 
the highest perfection on having completely destroyed their 
Icarma. 1 

There was a learned sage named Garga who was an 
elder and a leader of the group {gana)* He thought thus: 
‘He who rides m the car of rchgious exercise, crosses the 
samsdra but lie who puts bad bullocks before his car, will 
be tired by beating them, he will feel vexation and Ins goad 
will be broken at last. A bad bullock will bite its mate m 
the tail, it will break the pm of yoke or it will leave the road. 
It will fall down on its side or sit down or he down or it will 
jump up. It will furiously advance with its head lowered 
for an attack. It will stand still as if dead or run at full 
speed. Just as bad bullocks aie when put before a car, so 
are bad pupils when yoked to the car of the Law. They 
break down through want of zeal. Some attach great 
importance to their success, some to their comfort, some are 
averse to begging, and some are afraid of insults. A bad 
pupil makes objections and points out imagined difficulties, 
he frequently acts in opposition to the words of the superiors. 
If bad pupils are sent on an errand, they do not do what 
they arc bidden but stroll about wherever they like. After 
they have been instructed, admitted into the Order, and 
nourished with food and drink, they disperse in all directions 
like geese whose wings have gi own.’ Garga fuithci thought, 
* What have I to do with bad pupils ? I am disheartened. As 
are bad pupils so are bad bullocks. I shall leave them and 
practise severe austerities.’ Tiie learned sage who was full 
of kindness, grave and always meditatmg, wandered about 
on earth leading a virtuous life. 

There lived at Campa a merchant named Pahta who vas 
a disciple of Mahavlra. As a lay disciple he was well veised 
m the doctnnes of the Jinas Once he went to the town of 
Pihunda on business. He was given a daughter in inaniagc 
by a merchant while lie was thcie. When she became 
piegnant, Pallia took her with linn on his icturning home. 
She was delivered of a child at sea. As the bo 3 r was boin 
at sea, he was named Samudiapdla. He studied seveniy- 
two arts and acquired knowledge of the woild. His fathci 
got a beautiful wife for him named Rupmi with whom he 
amused himself m his palace. Once he saw from the window 
of his palace a man sentenced to death on Ins way to the 
place of execution. Seeing this lie became agitated and said 
thus: ‘This is the bad result of wicked actions.’ He became 
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enlightened at once. He took leave of Ins parents and 
entered the state of homelessness The great sage Samudra- 
pala understanding the sacred lore and completely practising 
the hest Law, shone forth being possessed of the highest 
knowledge and glory Having annihilated his kairna he 
obtamed exemption from transmigration, being steadfast and 
free from all fetters 1 

There is a mention of Pithunda as a sea-coast town m the 
Uttaradhyayana sutia (sec. xxl), reminding us at once of 
;Kharavela’s Pithuda-Pithundaga and Ptolemy’s Pitundrai. 
L6vi locates Pitundra m the interior of Maisoha between the 
.mouths of the two rivers, Maisolos and Manadas, i.e between 
the delta of the Godavari and the Mahanadi, nearly at an 
equal distance from both It would, therefoie, be convement 
to search for its location m the interior of Chikakole and 
< Kalingapatam towards the couise of the river Nagavati 
which also bears the name of Languhya Orn siiha refers to 
Sravasti being ruled by Maghavan, a son of king Samudra- 
vi] ay a This city was visited by KesI, formerly a follower 
of Par&va and subsequently a follower of Mahavira 2 

The Uttaradhyayana refers to the Bhojas as Ksatnyas 
and descendants from those whom Rsabha acknowledged as 
persons deserving of honour. 8 It also refers to an ancient, 
wealthy, famous and beautiful town named Isukara (Isuyara 
or Usuyara) after its ruler Isukara (the arrow-maker) 4 
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Chapter XXIII 


1VASYAKA SUTEA (AVASSAYA SUYA) 

The Avassaya (Avasyaka) Suya consists of six sections 
(adhyayas) corresponding to the six dvassayas or the six 
essential daily duties of a Jama for the jnuifi cation of one’s 
own self. The six avassaycts are known as samaiya 01 samdytla 
(way to balance of mind), caavisaithava or cairn vimsaiisiava 
(eulogy or glorification of the 24 Th ihanlaias), vandanaya or 
vamdana (veneration of the teacher), parrM/ru inava or jirah- 
kiamana (confession and expiation), Ldvssagga or Ldyotsai ga 
(penance through ceitam postures of the body or asceticism) 
and paccakkftdna or p? atyal'hana (abstinence from food or 
avoidance of sensual pleasures). This suya (sfiita) is the 
second rniilasuint which has come down only m conjunction 
with the mjjufii. 1 Haribhadra Sun wrote a commentary 
\on this' work. There is also a commentary on it b}- Jma- 
r blyidra. 2 Lcumami has published the fust three suiias m 
Eoman chaiacters with their German translatioimn Ubcisicht 
TJbci die Avasyala-Litciaim . Some hold that Avassaya is a 
composition of Srutaslhaviia. The autlioiship of this sutra 
is either attnbuied to Indiabhuti or a Srutasthavira. Some 
are of opinion that it was composed by Lidrabhuli on 
the very day he composed Dddasaiigl. It contains many 
interesting narratives. 

As its title implies, the suit a is very useful fiom the 
standpomt of Jam religion. It is counted among the imlla- 
suitas piobably for the leason that it contains the lectures 
or disseitations on the six essential duties of a pious Jama 
(mfdagund). The definition of the five kinds of knowledge is 
just incidental to its main themes The first of them is 
called sdmdyikam which is denved from sania (samabhdia) 
meaning balance 01 from samyaliia meaning lightness of 
direction. The samayila carries with it the conception of 
dvdta or door, mode, method, means, or way. It is regarded 
as a means of gaming knowledge, faith and light conduct, 
all comprehended by the term sama. A sama or a man 
having the balance of nund is one who, being fice from pa^ion 
and hatred, looks upon all beings like himself and the term 
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samamka implies the Jam prescribed method of attaining, to 
such a condition of the self. It implies on the one hand the 
abandonment of the blamable actions and on the other the 
cultivation of blameless actions. The sdmdyiJca vow means 
the maintenance of a balanced state of mind ( madhyastha - 
bh am) with regard to all blamable actions and passion and 
hatred. The Jam texts prescribe rules to be observed by the 
laity in t akin g and fulfilling the samayilca vow. The sikkhd 
or practice ( abhydsalv ) is of two lands namely, asevand (culti¬ 
vation) and grahana (graspmg through study). The study 
of the subject of samayika has four doors.—(1) a door which 
is like one to a city enclosed by a wall to which public has 
no access ( akntadvdram ), (2) the second is a difficult one due 
to the rush of men, elephants and horses ( kntayikadvaram ), 
(3) four mam doors (< nturmuladvdram .), and (4) the special 
door which is easy of ingress and egress The sdmdyika vow 
as a prekminary to the Jam religious practices primarily 
means virati or abstmence 

The second essential duty is the eulogy of the 24 Tirthan- 
karas and the third is the veneration of the leading disciples 
of Mahavira. The importance of these two to a Jam is too 
apparent to need any comment. 

The fourth theme is pratikramana which means the 
prescribed mode of confession and expiation The word 
pratikramana implies the idea of gradual steps m walking out 
of the clutches of impurity and proceeding towards purity. 
The pratikrarmna mode is concerned in point of time with the 
past. So it is said, ‘I step out of the past, I practise self- 
restraint with regard to the present, I practise abstinence 
with regard to the future ’ ( atitam padikkamami, paduppannam 
samvaremi, anagayam paccakkhdmi .’) Thus the expiation 
of the past misdeeds is possible by the door or means of self- 
reproach ( nindadvdrena ). The checking of the present mis¬ 
deeds is possible by the door or means of self-restraint (sam~ 
varadvarena) and the prevention of future misdeeds is possible 
by the door or meanB of abstmence ( pratydkhydnadvdrena ). 
He who steps out of the clutches of impure and sinful deeds 
is a person who adheres to right views, and the practice of 
meditation is the accredited way of egress. Pratikramana is 
distinguished into two kinds m respect of substance, place, 
time, and state of existence. According to another classifica¬ 
tion, it is_ of five kmds, namely, steppmg out of the door 
to sm_ (dsavaddrapadikkamana), steppmg out of rashness 
(micchdttOpadikkaTjiana), steppmg out of four contaminations, 
(kasayapadikkamana), steppmg out of improper thoughts, 
words and actions ( yogapadikkamane ) and steppmg out of 
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the states of existence (bhavapadilclcamane). According to the 
third classification piatilcramana is of the following lands: 
stepping out of the sms committed in respect of attending to 
calls of nature, coughing, removing mucus of the nose, rash¬ 
ness m respect of expanding and contractmg the limbs. 

The word pialydkhydna is defined as giving up or aban¬ 
doning what is a hindrance to spiritual progress. Like 
pialihamana the piatyakhyana mode implies the idea of a 
gradual process of renunciation. The purpose of the piah- 
kramana mode is to step out of the effect of past misdeeds 
while that of pialydkhydna mode is to put a slop to the 
possibility of committing sms So its concern is with the 
future m point of time. It means regulation of human 
conduct so that the person under training can abstain from 
committing sms and can proceed towards the attainment of 
moksa (emancipation). The fulfilment of the five major vows 
along with the minor vows, the practice of purity m respect 
of food, the fulfilment of the vow of restricting one’s movement 
to a limited area, etc., all come within the scope of pialya- 
Jchydna mode. The pialydkhydna mode is to be piactiscd 
in three ways, namely, by thought, woid and deed. 

The sixth theme is kayolsarga which is an ascetic mode 
of atonmgjbr the. excess in sinful indulgences ( ahcdia ). It 
implies the idea of particular bodily postures to be adopted 
in keeping oneself unmoved on a suitable spot. It is a 
Jama mode of the Jhana ( dhydna) practice. He who practises 
this mode is required to keep Ins mind, body and speecli 
under perfect restraint His mind is to be kept intent on 
the paiticular object of meditation. If the piaUhamana 
mode is concerned with the past and the pialydkhydna with 
the future, the kdyotsaiga mode may be taken to be concerned 
with the present. Jainism lays stiess on the piaclice of 
self-mortification as a means of checking one’s passion as 
well as of inducing mental concentiation. From sdmdytla 
to kdyoisaiqa all the six modes are meant to be carefully 
studied and methodically practised with a view to dealing 
the path of piogrcss of the aspirant towards the attainment 
of emancipation Our sutia has cited some interesting and 
instinctive stones by way of illustrating these six modes 

This silt)a contains some lntoicsting historical details. 
During the war between CandamVs fathei and king Satanika, 
she was caught hold of by an army of the enemy and sold m 
Kausanibi to a banker named Dhanavaha who named her 
Candanfi m spite of her alieady hem mg the family name of 
Vasumatl. The banker’s wife Mulii was jealous of her and 
having cut her hail put hoi into custody. She aftciwards 
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became a nun ( Avassaya SutYa, pp. 223—25; cf. Kalpasutra, 
Subodhika-tilca, sutra 118, pp. 106-7) Mrgavati who was 
married to king Satanika of Kausambi was also known as a 
princess of Videha {cf. Ibid , p 223) Siva was married to 
Candapradyota of TJjjaymi {cf. Ibid., p 677) King Udayana 
was married to Vasavadatta {Ibid, p 674; cf. Tnsastisaldkd, 
parva X, pp 142-45) Vasuladatta, the daughter of Prad- 
yota of Avanti, became the wife or one of the three wives 
of kin g IJdena of Kosambi {Ibid, p 674) Jyestha was 
married to Nandivardhana, brother of Lord Mahavira and 
ruler of Kundagrama {Ibid , p. 677) Sujyestha joined the 
Order of Mahavira’s disciples {Ibid, p 685) Mahavira 
during his wanderings as a monk visited Kasi {Ibid, p. 221; 

' cf Kalpasulra, Subodhika-tikd, p. 106) Ajatasatru of 
Magadha not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed 
Kasi but also absorbed the state of VaiSali {Ibid., p 684). 
Magadha and Avanti were brought face to face with each 
other {Ibid, p 690, cf. Pansistaparvan, canto 6, v. 191) 
Udaym was a devout Jam. Nanda, the son of a courtesan by 
a barber, was a king of Magadha. He ascended the throne 
60 years after the nirvana of Mahavira {Ibid , p. 690). The 
Nanda dynasty had a line of Jam ministers beginning with 
Kalpaka who was made to accept the ministership {Ibid, 
pp 691-92) With the help of this minister, Nanda uprooted 
all the reigning Ksatnya dynasties {Ibid, p 693) The 
minister of the ninth Nanda was Sakatala who had two 
sons After the death of Sakatala, Nanda offered the minis , 
tership to his elder son Sthulabhadra, but he refused this 
office. According to the Jam tradition Candragupta was 
the son of a daughter of the chief of the village of rearers of 
the king’s peacocks {mayuraposaka) {cf. Ibid, pp. 433-34) 
After the defeat of king Nanda, his treasures were divided by 
Candragupta and Parvata between themselves {Ibid, p 435) 
Canakya was a native of Canaka, a village of Grolla district 
{Ibid, p 433) Bmdusara, the son and successor of Candra¬ 
gupta, was also guided by his father’s minister Canakya. 
{Ibid, p. 184) J 



Chapter XXIV 

DA&AVAIKALIKA SUTEA (DASAVEYALIYA SOYA) 

The Dasaveyahya Smja 1 (Dasaiaikahka Sfitia) is one 
of the four mfdasutias of the Svetambara dgama. Sejjam¬ 
bhava is said to have been the author of this book which 
contains m a nutshell tenets of Jainism This text was 
I originally compiled m oidei to give Ins son Manaka the 
'chance of grasping the essence of Jaimsm within a short 
period of six months at the end of which he was to die. 2 
Sejjambhava (Sieyambhava) was the pupil of Prabhava who 
was the pupil of Jambu Jambu was the pupil of Sudiiarman 
who was^Mahavira’s immediate*' disciple The ycai 9S 
!aftef~~the death of Mahavlra may be counted as the date 
! when the Dasaveydliyasuya was written. 3 The gist of the 
dgama teachmg which it gives was thoroughly masteicd by 
Sejjambhava togethei with the tiaditional expositions and 
mterpietations. This sufia enunciates the noblest principles 
of the Jama faith which emphasizes with equal force right 
knowledge and light conduct as its constituents Some of 
the sayings regarding the monastic hfe contained in this 
sidia remind us of the sayings in the Buddlust Dhammapada 
an d the M oksadhanna section of the SdnUpai la of the Mahd- 
bhaiata. This text is divided into ten ajjhayanas. The 
Chapters I-IU, V-VIII and X aie written entirely in veisc. 
The topics discussed aie the following: Flowers, monkhood, 
conduct, six gioups of living beings, search for food, exposition 
of dha)ma. purity of speech, restriction to conduct, devotion 
to discipline and samtship. 

In the fiist chaptei wc find that religion which is the 
highest bliss is made up of non-injury, self-restraint and 
penance. In the second chaptei a peison can be said to have 
renounced the woild who casts away enjoyments and re¬ 
nounces pleasures which are entirely his own. A monk 

1 lhrfe K V. Ablnanknr Dewi rydht/a Stilta with the A*i n/ul'j, 1032, 

Prof A M Ghntago, Parallel pmficos in the and the Acariit p-j 

(Xcu Indian Antiqinrit Vol I, Xo 2 Mai. 103S), Z>e®Tfy7Ka S itta edited In 
E Loumnnn and tninlntod with introduction and note® by W Schubring, 
Ahmodnbad. 1032 

2 Sojjnnibhn\ a \\n® enlightened b\ the apparition of n picture of the Jinn 
mid left lit® house when lit® wifi wi- precnnnt She pno birth to a ®on named 
Mfuuikn \\ lion the bo\ uni® S \ ear- old he enquired about 1 -® father, end 
when ho came to know tlint he hoc unean ascetic, he went forth to *-e*'h him and 
became hi® pupil A> the father knew tint hi® =on had onh fix month® more 
to live be taught him the 2>r*aiY..jftv* within that period (W ml emit 7, A 
liis'ortj Oj Inat'Ji LtUnttun. 11 pp 470-4711 
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should control his passion regarding a woman. He should 
mortify himself, abandon all idea of delicacy, overcome 
desires, remove the feeling of hatred and control passion. 
In the third chapter the following are the improper things 
to he avoided by the sages who are free from the ties of the 
world and who have made themselves firm in self-restraint.- 

(1) a t hin g done purposely for the monk; 

(2) a thing purchased for the monk; 

(3) a thing brought for the monk from a distant place; 

(4) dinner at night; 

(5) scents, flowers, fan, shampooing; 

(6) playing at counters; 

(7) playing at dice; 

(8) hearing the umbrella when not required; 

(9) wearing shoes; 

(10) kindling fire; 

(11) cleaning the limbs; 

(12) service of householders; 

(13) remembrance of past pleasures when ill; 

(14) ginger, sugarcane which is not ripe, sea salt, 

purgative, collyrium, painting the teeth, de¬ 
coration of the body, etc. 

All these things should be shunned by the sages The 
monks who are free from worldly ties, are acquainted with 
the five ways of the influx of Tcarma, who are well-restrained 
m the six classes of living beings, who have controlled the 
five senses and who are courageous The self-restramed 
monks, who are full of contentment, are uncovered in cold 
seasons, heat themselves in hot seasons, etc. 

In the fourth chapter we find the question of non¬ 
violence which requires a thorough examination of the presence 
of hfe in the various things of the world Life exists wherever 
there is growth and movement A monk ought to see that 
no violence of anv land is done to any Irving thing, however 
small or great The six great vows are enunciated in this 
chapter. The following are the topics discussed here: 

(1) On the knowledge of life and non-life depends 

the chain of successive higher steps of spiritual 
progress made up of the knowledge of the 
various resulting future conditions; 

(2) The knowledge of freedom and bondage: 

(3) Disgust with worldly hfe; 

(4) Abandonment of enjoyment; 

(5) Homelessness; 

( 6 ) Self-restraint; 
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(7) Removal of the karma dirt; 

(8) Right knowledge and faith; 

(9) Knowledge of the world and emptiness; 

(10) Motionless condition of the body; 

(11) Annihilation of Icaima ; and 

(12) The perfected condition. 

In the fifth chapter we find that a monk, moving about 
for alms m a village or a town, should go about slowly 
without any mental agitation with his mind perfectly un¬ 
disturbed. He should wall?: about avoiding living beings, 
water, earth, pits and uneven surfaces. He should not move 
in the vicinity of the houses of prostitutes. He should 
avoid a dog and a recently delivered cow on the road. Moving 
for alms m all families without any distinction, lie should 
not wall?: fast nor engage himself m talking oi laughing. 
He should not closely look at windows. He should avoid 
from a distance the private houses of kmgs, householdcis 
and policemen. While moving foi alms he should not check 
attending to calls of nature. He should avoid a room where 
there are scattered flowers or seeds. He should stand within 
the permissible area, looking at the giound. He should 
avoid the sight of bathrooms or privies. Ho should not 
desire to accept food although offered with unsoiled hand or 
spoon or pot. He should avoid bulbs, loots or palm flints. 
Ho should reject costly food or drink or water in brown 
sugar pots, or water of flour or nee. He should invite with 
permission from his preceptor other monks with a clieeiful 
mind m the prescribed oidei, and if some of them so desne, 
lie should eat his food with them. He should move about 
at a propei tune and return at a piopei time. Moving 
about foi alms he should not anywhere sit oi begin to relate 
any religious story. A self-rest rained monk moving about 
for alms should not stand reclining upon the fastening bai 
or against the panels of the door. He should not desire 
even in mmd to have the wood-apple or the eition fruit 
Undejected he should seek alms. 

A vise monk should never be depressed. A self- 
resti amed monk should not be angry, if a householder does 
not offer bed, scat, garment, etc. A monk should not beg 
of a woman or of a man, or of a young person or of an old 
person who had saluted him. A monk who hankers after 
name and fame incurs much sm. A wise monk avoids rich 
oils and ghee, and desists flora taking intoxicating liquor*. 

In the sixth chapter falsehood is always condemned by 
the monks m this world. A monk should avoid lies 
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completely He should not indulge m sexual intercourse. A 
restrained monk does not accept anything, not even a tooth¬ 
brush without begging it of householders. Restrained monks 
possess a garment, a pot or a blanket or a duster without 
any attachment A self-restrained monk never injures m 
any of the three ways, viz , by self, by others or by consent 
given to others A monk should observe self-restraint 
avoiding the four things declared unfit for use, viz , food, 
residence, garment and the pot Monks leading a religious 
life and free from worldly ties with their mind fixed on self- 
restraint, should avoid food and drink meant for them as 
also the things purchased for them from a distance. A 
monk should not take food and drink m bronze cups or 
earthen jugs Noble monks should not sleep on chairs, 
cots, stools and arm-chairs If a monk moving for alms 
prefers to sit in the householder’s place, he is thereby suscep¬ 
tible to an improper behaviour. A monk if he is very old 
or ill or wishes to practise penances, should sit m a house¬ 
holder’s house He should not use sandal ointment for 
anointing the body. Monks purify their soul and remove 
sms with a vision free from delusion, devoted to penances, 
full of self-restraint and straight-forwardness 

In the seventh chapter, a monk should not speak what 
is not true, what is partly true and partly false, what is 
false, and what is not practised by the enlightened monks. 
He should not utter a speech which is neither true nor false 
He should avoid harsh or harmful speech. He should not 
speak -with definiteness about a thing he does not know 
He should not address a woman as a fool He should not 
talk about cows fit to be milched A wise monk should not 
address a householder m any of the following ways, ‘sit down, 
come, go, etc ’ One who is endowed with right knowledge 
and conduct and who is devoted to self-restraint and penance 
is called a monk A wise monk should always speak what 
is conducive to good. 

In the eighth chapter a monk should not sit on a seat 
full of dust He should not take cold water, ice or hailstone. 
A self-restrained monk should take hot water which is made 
lifeless by fully boiling it He should neither kin dle nor 
stir nor extinguish burning fire. He should not place his 
foot on seeds, fungus or moss. He should not cut grass. 
He should note down eight subtle things, water-life, flour- 

.f^ktle germs, subtle insects, subtle moss-life, subtle 
seed-life, subtle plant-life and subtle egg-life. A self-restrained 
monk, vigilant and well-composed in all his senses, should 
exert himself with all his mental powers. He should always 
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clean the begging bowl, the blanket, the place of residence, 
the spot for attending calls of nature, his bed sheets and his 
seat. 

In the ninth chapter, lie should not desjnse others, nor 
jshould he be puffed up. Anger puts an end to lore, conceit 
q .destroys humility, deceit destroys friendship, while avarice 
i destroys e verythin g. One should destroy angei by calmness, 
conquer conceit by softness, deceit by straightforwaidness 
and avarice by contentment. A monk should behave modestfy 
before other monks of superior religious ment. He should 
not show fondness for sleep. He should not find delight m 
secret talks He should always devote Ins activities to the 
practice of monkhood. He should ask Ins learned pi eccptor 
the true meaning m case of doubt. He should sit neai him 
by keeping in a proper position his hands, feet and body with 
senses well controlled. He should not sit placing his leg 
upon his tlngh A self-controlled monk should speak m a 
language which is peifect, distinct and unambiguous He 
should not laugh at a sage who is possessed of the piactice 
and knowledge of monkhood. A monk should not talk to a 
householder about astiology, dream significance, etc. A 
monk should not narrate any story to women in a solitaiy 
place, nor should he gaze at*a woman vho is veil adorned. 
To a monk seeking the benefit of his soul, decoration, contact 
with women, rich food aie like a deadly poison. He should 
not feel attachment for lovely things. He should not pondci 
over bodily stature oi the sweet talk and glance of women. 
Sm committed m picvious births disappears in a monk who 
is devoted to leligious study and good meditation, who is 
engaged in penance and who is not sinful. He should not 
show disrespect to his preceptor out of Ins family pude 01 
angei or deception. The displeasure of the learned preccploi 
leads to the menial delusion of the pupil villi no hope of 
lelease. Sense of shame, compassion, self-icslraml and 
celibacy aie the causes that lead to the purification of the 
soul. The preceptors aie the gieat oceans of learning pm suing 
liberation, possessed of equanimity of mind, chaiacter, and 
intellect. Obedience is the root of the lice of ichgion and 
liberation is the highest lesult. It is by obedience that 
one gets quickly fame and learning. An ignoiant man v ho 
is proud, deceitful and bad-tongued, is driven down th*' 
eiurent of worldly life like a log of vood in a stream A 
monk should have lower beds than those of Ins preceptor. 
He should adoie his feet with humility. Touching t he 
preceptor's body or garments, lie should sa\ ‘foigive me for 
my fault, I will not commit it again’. A wi*-c man ‘■hould 
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hear his preceptor getting up from his seat A monk should 
not blame anybody in his absence. He should not use harsh 
language in the presence of another. A monk who neither 
blames nor disdains a young or old person, monk or house¬ 
holder, and abandons self-conceit and anger, is really a 
worthy one A wise monk on hearing the excellent precepts 
of the worthy preceptors should move about devoted to the 
five vows, guarded in the three protections, and free from 
four passions, viz., anger, pride, deceit and avarice. 

In the tenth or the concluding chapter the four items of 
spiritual ecstacy are the following, modesty as understood 
by the old monks—spiritual ecstacy from modesty, spiritual 
ecstacy from the study of scriptures, spiritual ecstacy from 
penances and spiritual ecstacy from conduct. Under spiritual 
ecstacy from modesty are found listening attentively to 
instructions, understanding the instructions thoroughly, con¬ 
forming to spiritual learning and freedom from self-conceit. 
A monk should not practise penances for securing an mterest 
m this world He should do it for the destruction of his 
karma -He should also observe the rules of conduct pre¬ 
scribed for the monks for stoppmg the influx of karma He 
should remam in this world without property, gold and silver 
and must have right faith A real monk is one who takes up 
a motionless position on the cremation ground, who is not 
afraid of any dreadful sight, who is absolutely regardless of 
the body, being devoted to the practice of penances He is 
a real monk who knows birth and death to be real dangers 
and who exercises control over hands, feet, tongue and 
senses and knows the true meaning of the Holy Scriptures. 
He remains without greed, who does not care for his life, and 
remains steady and undeceitful A characterless monk 
should not be respected. A real monk is not proud of caste, 
nor of form, nor of gam, nor of learning and who devotes 
himself to religious meditation. 

A householder’s life is attended with many troubles and 
sms People certainly despise the fallen monk who is devoid 
of spiritual glory. A monk after having enjoyed much with 
a licentious mind and led a life which has no self-control, 
goes after death to a condition which cannot be described. 
A monk should try to avoid crowded places and places where 
he is likely to be insulted He should try to have food or 
tenk that is brought from a near place which is visible. 
He should not do service to householders. He should always 
think of himself in the first and last watches of the ni ght . 
Self is always to be protected with all the senses kept well 
within bounds 



Chapter XXV 

TATTVARTHADIGAMA SUTRA 

According to UmasvatTs Tatlvarthddtgama siitia , 1 light 
belief (samyah darsana), right knowledge (samyah jnana), 
and right conduct (samyah cdntra) constitute the path to 
liberation These are called three gems m Jainism. Each 
of them can be considered in its threefold aspect, e g., the 
subject, the object and the means. In right belief theic is 
the believer, that which is believed and the means of believing. 
In right knowledge there is the lcnower, the known and the 
means of knowing. In light conduct theic is the pm suer of 
conduct, conduct itself and the means of conducting. The 
right belief is the basis upon which the otliei two lest. It 
is an essential prelmunaiy to right knowledge It is the 
cause and right knowledge is the effect. Right conduct 
is caused by right knowledge and implies both light know¬ 
ledge and right belief. 

The five kinds of knowledge are —Knowledge through 
the instrumentality of senso, knowledge dcnved from the 
study of scnptuies, direct knowledge of matter within the 
limits of time and space, dnect knowledge of otlicis’ thoughts, 
and perfect knowledge. 

The five lands of conduct 2 are:—Equanimity, iccovery 
of equanimity after a downfall, pure and absolute non-mjuiy, 
all but entire freedom from passion, and ideal and passionless 
state. 

1 Umiisviiti’s Tatti'arthddigama sutra or‘the Manual for tilt* understanding 
of tho Iruo naturo of things’ is held m high respect both b\ the Svctunibaras 
and Dignmbarns and is rend oven now bj tho Jams in pm ate houses and 
temples It deals with logic, psjcholog\, cosmogrnphj, ontologj and ethics 
of the Jains It expounds a doctrino of" categoric-, and a theory of praimhws 
(means of proof) 

Tho author of this sutra is known to the Dignmbarns a*- Um»s\ ilium and 
tho Svetiimbnras name him ns Uinfisviiti better known ns Viicnka Srmnnnn 
or Nngnrn Viicnka According to some he lived from about 135 to 21*1 A 1) 
Ho must bo earlier than Siddhnsenn Di\ iiknrn who wrote a commentnrj on this 
text It is a non canonical sutra according to the Svetiimbnras but the Digiun- 
bams regard it ns a later canonical work 

This text has been edited with the commentary bv Ivesianlnl Prvmchand 
Modj m Bibliotheca Ituhca Stria 1003-1005 There is a Hindi romment'irj 
published m 1906 J L Joint’s edition of the text with introduction, trmsln- 
tion, notes and continental-} in English, published at Arrnh in 1920. in the 
Sacred Boohs of the Jams, Vol II, is worth} of notice I he re i~ n German 
translation by H Jacobi published m ZD MO, Hand EX, IWG Motilnl 
Lndhnji’s edition of this text by Umiisviitivitenha (Poona, 192«) ue,rrvr« 
mention 

s Cf Siitrakrtunaa, I, 1 4 10-13 
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Right "belief, right knowledge, right conduct, and right 

austerities are called the arddhands 

The right belief is the belief or, conviction in things 
ascertained as they are. 1 Samyakdarsana is of two kinds: 
(1) belief with attachment, the four signs of which are the 
following, calmness ( prasama ), fear of mundane existence in 
five cycles of wanderings ( samvega ), substance (dravya), place 
(ksetra ), time {Mia), thought activity ( bhdva ), and compassion 
towards all living beings ( anukampd ), and (2) belief without 
attachment (the purity of the soul itself). 

The right belief is attamed by intuition, acquisition of 
knowledge from external sources It is the result of sub¬ 
sidence ( upasama ), destruction-subsidence ( ksayopasama) and 
destruction of right belief deluding hat mas {darsana-mohamya- 
karma). 

Right belief is not identical with faith It is reasoned 
knowledge Adhigama is knowledge which is derived from 
intuition, external sources, e g., precepts and scriptures 
It is attamed by means of pramana and nay a. Pramana is 
nothing but direct or indirect evidence for testing the know¬ 
ledge of self and the non-self. Nay a is nothing but a stand¬ 
point which gives partial knowledge of a thing m some of 
its aspects 

Right knowledge is of five kinds (1) knowledge through 
senses—knowledge of the self and the non-self through the 
agency of the senses and mind; (2) knowledge derived from 
the study of the scriptures; (3) direct knowledge of matter m 
various degrees with reference to subject-matter, space, tmm 
and quahty of the object known; (4) direct knowledge of 
others’ thoughts, simple or complex; and (5) perfect know¬ 
ledge. 

Ghina-pratyaya is that which is acquired by merit as 
distinguished from clairvoyance It is of six kinds: (1) 
accompanying clairvoyance, that which goes with one to 
another place; (2) non-accompanying clairvoyance; (3) in¬ 
creasing; (4) decreasing; (5) firm, and (6) changeable. Clair¬ 
voyance is of three kinds: partial, high and full. Partial 
clairvoyance is fallible, the remaining two are infallible. 
Thought-reading is of two kinds (1) simple direct knowledge, 
(2) complex direct knowledge. Between clairvoyance and 
thought-reading the differences relate to their punty, 
place, person of inherence and subject-matter. Thought¬ 
reading is purer than clairvoyance Clairvoyance can extend 
to the whole world, whereas thought-readmg is limited to 


1 OJ Uliaradhyayana sutra, XXVTH, 28, 29 
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the world of men. Clairvoyance can be acqimed by all beings 
possessed of mind, and thought-leading can be acquned by 
saints through supernatural powers The object of clair¬ 
voyance is gioss, that of thought-reading, subtle. 

Pull clairvoyance knows one atom and simple thought¬ 
reading knows an infinitesimal pait of an atom Doubt is 
possible m knowledge derived through the senses but it is 
not possible m clairvoyance. Theie may be an enoi m 
clairvoyance. Wrong knowledge is due to the confusion of 
cause and effect. 

Six diavyas or substances are soul (jha), matter {pudgala), 
motion ( dhaima ), lest (adhauna), space {alam), and tune 
( Jcala ). 

The nine paddi thas or nine principal terms of the doctnne 
are the following:—Life (jiva), non-living (ajhv), merit 
(.punya ) 1 * * * * * * 8 and dement (pdj/a ) 1 influx (as/aia), bondage 
(bandha ), stoppage of influx ( samvaia ), relinquishment (?m- 
yard) and liberation (mohsa) 

The six kinds of embodied souls arc —Earth-bodied, 
water-bodied, fiie-bodied, an -bodied, vegetable-bodied ( vanas - 
pati hdyika), and mobile (iiasalayika) 

The six colour affections ( lesyd ) B aie.—Black ( bsna ), 
blue (nila), giey ( Icapota ), yellow ( pachna ), pink (feja), and 
white ( sukla) 


1 Punya and Pupa —The actions which lend to the pood /anna winch 

brings peneo of mind are called punya It is of many kinds annapunya (incut 
acquued by giwng food to the dtfsomng people), piinapunya (merit acquired 
by giving water to tho thirsty), taitraptmya (merit acquired by giving clothes 
to the poor, especially to the monks), layana punya (merit acquired by building 

or lending n house to a monk), iayanapunya (merit acquired by providing 

seats and beds), tnanapunya (merit acquired by thinking well of every one), 

kuyapwiya (merit acquired by saving a life or rendering service), tncanapunytt 
(merit acquired by speaking without hurting nnybodv * feeling"), and ntnnas • 
kiirapunya (merit acquired by reverent salutations) 

There aro various kinds of pupa or sin jha /nwa (to take any lift) is the 
most heinous of all crimes according to the Jams bins are also acquir'd by 
speaking falsehood ( asalya or mrouvada) dishonesty, unchnstitv eovitousne-s, 

anger, conceit, attachment and avarice 

8 Cf Sutrakrtdnya,! 10 15, Uttariidhyayana, XXXIV 

/vrfiia leiyS is the worst of tho three bad emotions colouring soul A tin 
Ictyu, this emotion is less evil than the last Kupota (giev) Ir+t/8 may had 
men to do evil A man under its command becomes crookid in thought and 
deed 

Tcja h$yu removes all evil thoughts from the jira under iIsmviiv 
Padtna tc*yd is a gootl emotion, through its power a man conttoN ungtr, 
pride, deceit mid nv ariCe 

Sttkla Icfyii —when a man is undir its influ,nee, lovi and hntrid «h— 
appear 

There are three bad emotions and tlire* good i motion*—blmk bin* ard 
grey are the three bid emotions, yellow, pink and wlntt an tie this«• good 
emotions 
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The five categories relating to the reality of substance 
& te:—Jim, Pudgala, Dharma, Adharrm and Akdsa. The 
vows are the following*, non-injury, truth, non-stealing, 
chastity, and non-attachment to worldly objects. 

The six Mnds of carefulness are:-— Carefulness relating 
to w alkin g, speech, eating, lifting, laying down, and excretion. 

The foui? states of existence are:—Existence as inmates 
of hell, sub-human beings, celestial beings, and liberated 

beings. , , . T , 

The characteristic of soul is cetand (consciousness). It 
is of three kinds: (1) Jndnacetand or consciousness of pure 
knowledge m its full extent, (2) Karmacdand or consciousness 
of experience of action, and (3) Karmaphalacetand or experience 
of fruition of Ioannas. Ajiva or non-soul is that which is 
devoid of all these three kinds of consciousness. 

By name ( nama ), representation (sthdpana), privation 
(dravya) and present condition ( bhdva ), their aspects are 
known. Soul and non-soul can be considered m two aspects 
( niksepa). (1) negative aspect (ndma-niksepa), and (2) positive 
aspect ( bhdvamksepa ). 

Jiva can be known in the following ways:—(1) Jlva 
exists (sat), (2) multiplicity of souls ( sankhya ), (3) soul is 
found in the whole universe ( ksetra ), (4) soul touches the 
whole universe (spar^ana), (5) eternity of soul (kala), etc. 

Indriya is so called because Iridra means the soul and 
the sense-organs are appurtenances of soul. 

The soul’s thought-activity is of five kinds:—(1) sub- 
sidential, i.e., that which rises from the subsidence of a 
karma of the deluding kind; (2) purified, i.e. that which rises 
from the destruction of karma, e.g. ghatiya ; (3) mixed; (4) 
operative, i.e., that which rises from the operation, i.e., 
fruition of karma ; and (6) natural. Ghatiya or destructive 
karmas attack and affect the very nature of soul. Aghatvya 
karma is that which does not affect the nature of soul. Ghatiya 
karmas are four in number, viz. (1) knowledge-obscuring 
( jndnavaraniya ), (2) belief obscuring (dariandvaraniya), (3) 
deluding (mahaniya), which intoxicates soul, and (4) con¬ 
structive karmas. 

Knowledge (antardya), 1 belief, chanty, gam, enjoyment, 
re-enjoyment, power, faith and conduct are the nine kinds 
of energies (vlrya). 

Passions (kasayas) 2 are four in number: anger, pnde, 
deceit and greed. 


\ Vide Jacobi’s note m TaUvarthadigama sulra, Jacobi’s Ed , p 536. 

- Passion s or iMfuyaa are the things •which tie one down to this world. 
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Sexes are of three kinds: feminine, masculine and neuter. 

Puie jlvalva is limited to the siddhas (perfected ones). 

There are various cycles; space cycle, matter cycle, time 
cycle, incarnation cycle, human cycle, sub-human cycle, 
thought cycle, etc. 

Mundane souls are of two lands: rational (those who have 
mmd), and irrational (those who have no mind). 

The senses aie of two lands: external senses and internal 
senses. The external senses have a two-fold formation. 
(1) the organ itself, and (2) its protecting environment. 
Internal organ means the soul itself which is co-extcnsivc 
with and of the same fonn as the organ in winch it incarnates. 
External organ means the material oigan which is permeated 
by the internal organ or the soul. 

Internal environment is the matter immediately sur- 
i ounding the organ. External environment is the mattor 
which is not so immediately situated with reference to the 
organ. 

•Sense faculties are of two kinds:—(1) Labdhi: It is tho 
attainment of the manifestation of the sense faculty by the 
partial destruction; and (2) XJpayoga: The conscious attention 
of the soul diiccted to that sense. 

Touch is of eight lands, e.g. cold, rough, smooth, etc. 

Taste is of five kinds, e g. pungent, hitter, sweet, etc. 

Smell is ol two kinds, e.g. sweet smell and bad smell 

Coloui is of five kinds. 

In the passago of the soul from one embodiment to 
another theie is only knrnuc body vibiation mnyogn) 

The bodies aie of five kinds: (1) audanka (gioss), (2) 
mikuyaka (fluid), (3) uhuuthn (assimilative), (4) taijasa 
(enloue), and (5) larmana (lcainuc) 

Tho non-soul oxtensivc substances aie dh'trma, adhmma, 
ul'aia, pudgala 1 and My a. Kdya means extensive, having 
extent like the body. 
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The special attributes of jiva- soul are the following*— 
Knowledge (jndna), behef (darsana), bliss {sukha), energy 
(mrya), right behef ( samyals daisaria), right conduct ( samyafc 
cdntra), etc. The special attributes of pudgala are the 
following—touch, taste, smell, colour, dharvw, adharrm, 
akdsa (space), and kola (time). Samyaktva-knya (right 
directed) is that which strengthens right behef; mithyartva,- 
knya (wrong directed) is that which strengthens wrong 
behef, prayoga-knya is bodily movement samadana-knya, 
is the tendency to neglect vows, iryapatha-knyd (actions 
relating to behaviour) is walking carefully by looking at the 
ground, tendency to accuse others m anger, a wicked man’s 
readiness to hurt others, weapons of hurtfulness, the thing 
which may cause mental pain to oneself or others; depriving 
another of vitalities of age, sense-organs, powers and res¬ 
piration, infatuated desire to see a pleasing form, frivolous 
mdulgence in touching, inventing new sense-enjoyments; 
answermg calls of nature m a place frequented by men, 
women and animals, indifference m dropping things or 
throwing oneself down upon the earth, undertaking to do by 
one’s own hand what should be done by others, admiration 
of hurtful or unrighteous thing, proclaiming sms of others; 
misinterpreting the scriptural injunctions which we do not 
want to follow, disrespect to scriptural injunctions out of 
vice or lazmess, expressing dehght m other’s misdeeds; 
trying to persevere m one’s attachment to worldly belongings, 
deceitful disturbance of someone’s right knowledge and 
faith; praismg actions due to wrong behef, not renouncing 
what ought to be renounced 

Karmic matter is due to the following pam-brmgmg 
feelings (1) pain; (2) sorrow, (3) repentance; (4) weeping; 


According to the Buddhists an individual has no real existence The term 
Puggala does not mean anything real It is only apparent truth {sammuti- 
sacca ) as opposed to real truth (paramatlhasacca) Puggalavadm’s view is 
that the person is known m the sense of real and ultimate fact, but he is not 
known m the same way as other real and ultimate facts are known He or she 
is known m the sense of a real and ultimate fact and his or her material quality 
is also known in the sense of a real and ultimate fact But it cannot truly he 
said that the material quality is one thing and the person another, nor can it 
be truly predicted that the person is related or absolute, conditioned or un¬ 
conditioned, eternal or temporal, or whether the person has external features 
or whether he is without any One who has material quality in the sphere of 
matter is a person, hut it cannot he said that one who experiences desires of 
sense m the sphere of sense-desire is a person The genesis of the person is 
apparent, his passing away and duration are also distinctively apparent, but 
it cannot bo said that the person is conditioned (c f Kathcitatlhu on Puggala) 
Bor a further discussion, see Law, Concepts of Buddhism, Chap VII, Law, 
A History of Pali Literature, Vol I, pp 328-329, Law, Designation of Human 
Types (P T S ), Introduction 

IIB 
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(5) depriving of vitality; and ( 6 ) piteous moaning to attract 
compassion. 

For the vow against unchastity the following should be 
observed. ( 1 ) not leading or hearing stories exciting attach¬ 
ment to women; ( 2 ) not seeing their beautiful bodies; ( 3 ) not 
remembering the past enjoyment of women; (4) not taking 
exciting drinks; ( 6 ) not beautifying one’s own body; 

( 6 ) meditation on maitil (benevolence for all living beings); 

(7) delight at the sight of beings; ( 8 ) compassion; and 

(9) indifference. 

Householder’s life has eleven stages:— 

( 1 ) A true Jama must have peifect and intelligent belief 
m Jainism. He must have a good knowledge of its doctrines 
and their applications. He must give up meat, nine and 
honey. Ho must have a belief fiee from defects. He must 
observe five vows. 

(2) He must not destroy life, must not tell a lie, must 
not make impernntted use of another man’s pi operty; must 
be chaste; must make a perpetual and daily vow to go in 
certain directions; must avoid useless talk; must limit the 
articles of his diet and enjoyment for the day; must woislnp 
at fixed tunes, morning, noon and evening, must give chanty 
foi the sake of knowledge, etc., eveiy day, must tiy not to 
tiansgress the last seven vows. 

(3) He must meditate faultlessly, legularly and foi fixed 
hours, not less than 48 minutes eveiy time 

(4) He must fast faultlcssty on the 8 th and 14th day of 
eveiy lunar foi t night. 

(5) He must not take animate vegetable and watoi. 

( 6 ) He must not take oi give food or dunk at night. 

(7) He must give up sexual nitcreouise even with Ins 
v lfc. 

(S) He must give up lus means of livelihood, cooking, etc. 

( 9 ) He must give up his dcsnc foi the woildly object 1 *, 
and be contented with abandoning all his propci lies except 
a few clothes and utensils. 

( 10 ) He must not advise on any worldly actnitv. 

( 11 ) He will bog hi 4 * food and icfuse what is especially 
piopai cd foi him. 

A householder must have se\en supplcnientaiy \tn\* 
( 1 ) taking a lifelong vow to limit du or tions; ( 2 ) taking a \ow 
to limit a period of tune; (3) taking a \ow not to commit 
pmposcloss sm, (4) taking a vow to de\otc so much time 
eveiy day foi spiritual advancement, (5) taking a \ow to 
fast on Join dajs of the month; (0) taking a \ow e\< r\ d .13 
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limiting one’s enjoyment of consumable and non-consumable 
things; and (7) taking a vow to take one’s food after feeding 
the ascetics with a portion of it. 

There are five defects or partial transgressions (aticaia) 
m a man of right belief (1) doubt, (2) desire of sensual plea¬ 
sures, (3) disgust, (4) thinking highly of wrong behevers, and 
(5) praising them. 

The partial transgressions of the first vow ( alnmsd - 
anuvrata) are the following —(1) angrily or carelessly tying 
up an animal or human being, (2) angrily or carelessly beating 
an animal or human bemg; (3) angrily or carelessly mutilating 
an animal or human bemg, (4) angrily oi carelessly over¬ 
loading an animal or human being, (5) angrily or carelessly 
withholding food or drink from an animal or human bemg 
Partial transgressions of the second vow are the following 

(1) preaching false doctrines; (2) divulgmg the secret actions 
of a man or woman, (3) forgery and perjury ( kutalekliaknya ), 
(4) unconseientious dealing by means of speech ( nydsapa - 
liara); (5) divulgmg what one guesses by seemg the behaviour 
of others. 

Partial transgressions of the third vow are the following. 
abetment of theft, receivmg stolen property, illegal traffic, 
false weight, and adulteration. 

Partial transgressions of the fouith vow are the following 

(1) bringing about the marriage of people who are not one’s 
own family, (2) intercourse with a married immoral woman, 
(3) intercourse wuth an unmarried immoral woman, (4) 
unnatural sexual intercourse, (5) mtense sexual desire The 
partial transgressions of the first gunavrata are the following.— 

(1) negligence to go higher than one’s own limit m the 
vow; 

(2) neghgence to go lower than one’s own limit m the 
vow; 

(3) neghgence to go m the eight directions beyond one’s 
own limit; 

(4) negligence to increase m one direction and decrease 
in another the boundaries; 

(5) forgetting the limit m the vow 


Tb e partial transgressions of the second 
the following — 


gunavrata are 


(1) sending for something beyond the limi t, 

(2) sending someone out beyond the hunt, 

(3) sending one’s voice out beyond the limit, 
(4 making signs for persons beyond the limit : 
(5) throwing some material beyond the limit 
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The partial transgressions of the third gvrwvralo are the 
following:— 

(1) indulging m fun at another; 

(2) mischievous practical joking; 

(3) garrulity; 

(4) overdoing a thing; 

(5) keeping too many eonsumahle and non-consumable 
objects. 

The partial transgressions of the first siUHrata* are the 
following:— 

(1) misdirection of mind; 

(2) misdirection of body; 

(3) misdirection of speech; 

(4) lack of interest; 

(5) forgetting due foimalities. 

The partial transgressions of the third tifaavrata are the 
following:— 

(1) talcing living things. 

(2) taking anything connected with a living thing; 

(3) taking a mixture of living and non-living things; 

(4) taking exciting food. 

(o) taking badly cooked food 

The partial transgressions of the fourth sihmvrata are the 
following:— 

(1) placing the food on a living thing; 

(2) covering it with a living thing; 

(3) delegation of host’s duties to another person; 

(4) lack of respect m giving; 

(/>) not giving at the proper time. 

The partial transgressions of peaceful death are the 
following*— 

(1) desire to prolong one’s life; 

(2) desire to die c oon; 

(3) attachment to friends: 

(4) repeated remembrance of past enjoyments; 

(5) desire of enjovments in the next world. 

The fruition of chanty is different areordin" to tin difiV r- 
rner m mannoz, thinir "hen. per-on who jrhts and the person 
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to whom it is given The manner of giving is of mne kinds: 
(1) respectful reception of an ascetic; (2) seating him on an 
exalted seat; (3) washing his feet, (4) worshippmg hm, 5) 
salutmg him, (6-8) purity m speech, body and mind, (9) 
faultless way of giving food. The giver must possess seven 
qualities- (1) he must not wish any gam in this lyorld m its 
exchange; (2) he must give calmly without anger, (3) he must 
be happy at giving; (4) without deceit; (6) without envy; 
(6) without repentance, and (7) without pride. 

The person to whom the thing is given must be one ot 
the three hinds- (1) ascetics, (2) laymen with vows, (3) lay¬ 
men with right belief but not with vows. 

Karunadana is the gift of compassion to any one who is 
in need of it It is of four lands- (1) food, (2) medicine, 
(3) knowledge, and (4) removal of the cause of fear. 

The causes of bondage ( bandha) are the following:—(1) 
wrong belief; (2) perverse behef; (3) doubt, scepticism; (4) 
veneration, (5) wrong behef caused by ignorance; and (6) 


inborn error 

Vibrations in the soul through mind, body and speech, 
are the following: true mind, false mmd, mixed true and false 
mind, neither true nor false mmd 

The soul which has passion assimilates matter which 
is fit to form karma This is called bondage. It is of four 
kinds according to the nature of karmic matter, duration of 
the attachment of karmic matter to the soul, fruition, number 
of karmic molecules which attach to the soul 

The relinquishment of karmic matter is caused by 
austerities (tapasd mrjard ca) Prevention is proper control 
over mmd, speech and body This is called Gwpti 1 Samitis 1 
are the following:—proper care m walking, speaking, eating, 
lifting, laying and excreting. 

The ten virtues are the following:—forgiveness ( uttama - 
ksama), humility {uttama mardava), honesty {uttama ar- 
'java),- contentment {uttama sauca ), 8 truthfulness {uttama 


1 Uf Ultarud/iyayana, XXX Samitis —The five samitis are the ways of 
arresting the inflow of Lartna with reference to outward behaviour In order 
to arrest the inflow of I arma, one must guard the words of one’s mouth Cir¬ 
cumspection must be exercised about all matters connected with eating An 
ascetic must be careful to possess only five cloths Equally important with 
the five rules of outward behaviour are the rules for controlling the mind, speech 
and body (guplis manoguph, tacanagupti and 7 uyagupli) 

- Uttama aryaia arjaia has been understood by some as that simplicity 
which is opposed to cunningness 

l UUama iaitca —Stevenson points out that there is a manifold duty of 
purity and cleanliness binding on all monks, for an ascetic must keep himself 
free from all suspicion of dishonesty or thunmg, he must also keep his body 
pure and his soul free from all dark thoughts (Heart of Jainism, p 154) 
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mtya), restraint (uilama, samyama), austerities (ulfama fapa), 
renunciation ( uilama tydga), selflessness (■ullama dltncanya), 
and chaste life ( uilama brahmacaryd). 

Twelve meditations aie the following:—transitory, help¬ 
lessness, mundaneness, loneliness, separateness, impurity, 
inflow, stoppage, relinquishment, universe, ranty of right 
path, and nature of right path. 

Twenty-two sufferings aro the following.—hunger, thiisl, 
cold, heat, nakedness, mseet-bites, dissatisfaction, -women, 
walking too much, sitting, sleeping, abuse, beating, begging, 
disease, failure to get alms, contact -with tboiny r shiubs, dis¬ 
comfort from dust, lcspect or disrespect, lack of knowledge, 
conceit of know ledge, and failure to attain supernatural 
power. 

External austerities arc the following:—(1) fasting; 
(2) eating less; (3) taking a mental vow to accept food fiom 
a householder, if a certain condition is fulfilled; (4) daily 
renunciation of one or more of the six kinds of delicacies, e g. 
buttci, milk, cuid, sugar, salt, etc.; (5) sitting and sleeping 
m a lonely place; and (G) moi tification of the body. 

Internal austenties are the following:—expiation, re¬ 
verence, service to the saints or worthy people, study, con¬ 
centration, abandonment of attachment to the body. 1 

The nine kinds of expiation arc the following: (1) full 
and voluntary confession to the head of the Oi dci; (2) re- 
pontnnee for faults, (3) doing good; (4) giving up a much 
beloved object; (5) giving up attachment to the body; (G) 
penance of a particular kind; (7) degradation; (8) insinuation 
for some tune; and (9) fiesh rcndmission. 

Reverence is ol foui kinds:—for light knowledge, light 
belief, light conduct and foi the observance of the propel 
foim of i aspect (upaedi avnini/a) 

Concentiation is of foui kinds:—-painful, light cons, 
unrighteous and pme. 

The distinctions between the pos«essionless samls should 
be considered with reference to conduct, senptuial knowledge. 
Hgns, colom affections, eontcmpoiancs or sucrtv,ois of tin* 
Thllimikant s etc 
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Prom the critical summary of the contents of this Sutra 
it Mill he seen that the tenets of primitive Jainism as ex¬ 
pounded in the agama texts, were systematized for the first 
time by Umasvati. The outlines of Jainism as a religion 
and philosophy go to show that the doctrines are yet some¬ 
what crude and the concepts are still vague and indefinite. 
The Jaina notion of larma is undoubtedly of a physical 
nature. How is it possible for the karmic matter to flow into 
an individual life to produce a colour effect on soul ? How 
far is such a theory tenable scientifically and metaphysically ? 
These questions are sure to exercise the brains of modem 
students. In conceiving the soul as a conscious principle 
co-extensive with the whole of the living organism, the Jama 
thinkers made a departure no doubt fromthe Samkhya idea 
of Purusa and the Upanisadic idea of Atman. So far as 
they stood for the innumeTability of souls, their position is 
identical with that of the Samkhya teachers It is rather 
unexpected that the Jama meditations partake more of the 
nature of superficial mental reflections adapted to the practice 
of certain austerities than of the meditations according to 
the time-honoured yoga practice. It may be true, as claimed 
by some, that Hahavira could have trances m any posture 
and at ease. In other words, he was a great layayogin but 
even Umasvati s treatise does not throw any clear light on 
the early Jaina method of yoga 



Appendix I 

VIVIDHATlKTIIA-KALPA 

The Vivulhathllia-Lalpa of Jinapiabhasun is a Jama 
book, edited by Jma-vijaya Sun and published at the expense 
of Bahadur Singh Smghi It contains accounts ol places 
sacred to the Jams. The work, ns it stands, contains legends 
mixed up with facts. Great care should be exercised in 
scpaiatmg fact from fiction m Older to have a line pietme 
of the sacred places of the Jams. In some places, new 
materials aic available win eh, I believe, will be helpful to 
students of Tconogiapliy and Ancient Indian Geography. 
In older to make a ciiticnl study of the subject, some of the 
modern publications such as Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
giaphy levised by S. 1ST. Majumdai, N L Bo’s G cog ra pi nail 
Dictionary, my Geoguipineal Essays, India as dcseabed in 
early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, Geography of Early 
Buddhism and my paper on Sacred Places of the Jams pub- 
lishcd in„t he _U. T- Historical Society's Journal should be 
consulted. Tins text should be studied along with the 
Jambnddirapannatti. 

Ahicchatia —Snmkhyavall was the earlier name of Ahi- 
ccbatia. 1 Parsvaiiatha wandered about in this town Kania- 
thasura, mimical to PaisvamUha, caused an incessant shown 
of rams, inundating the entile earth Paisvaimtha was 
immeised in w r atei up to his neck To pioteet him, the 
Nagaraja of the place, accompanied by his queens, appeared 
on the scene, held a canopy of his thousand hoods over Ins 
head, and coiled himself round his body. That is the leason 
why this town was named Ahicehatra 2 A buck-built ram* 
pait was constructed in the same zigzag com-e in winch the 
Nagaraja. wended Ins way. The lampart still exists On 
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this spot, Samgha built a caitya to Lord Parsva, with seven 
Lundas (wells) to the east. Inside and outside, the town 
has many wells and tanks. Xot far from the Mula caitya. 
stands another caitya of Parsvanatha called Siddhaksetra. 
2sear the rampart is the image of the goddess Amba, mounted 
on a lion, together with an image of jtsemi. Here is a tank, 
called Lttara, full of pure water. The local belief is that 
leprosy is cured by bathing in it and rubbing the body with 
the soil of the holy site. 

Here grow various medicinal plants and herbs: Jayanti, 
Kagadamani. Sahadevl. Aparajita, Laksana, Tnvarm, Isakuli, 
Sakuli, Sarpaksi, Suvarnasila, Mohanl, Syamali, Pavibhakta. 
Kuna, Mayurasakha. Salya, Visalya, etc Here are to be 
, seen many popular shrines, viz Hanhara, Hiranyagarbha, 
Candikabhavan, Brahmakunda, and the like. This town is 
the birth-place of the great sage, Krsna. 

Kampilya. the capital of south Pancala, was situated 
on the bank of the Ganges 1 It was hallowed by the five 
auspicious incidents in the life of Yimalanatha, the thirteenth 
Ttrfhanlara It also claimed Arsacmva, the disciple of 
Kaundinya and Gardhavali, a Jain saint. 

MatTvurdpuri 2 . Two ascetics, Dharmaruci and Pharma- 
ghosa, used to dwell in Mathura. Mathura was then twelve 
yojanas long, nine yojanas broad, watered by the Yamuna, 
well-guarded by ramparts, and adorned with Hara-temples, 
Jina-houses, lakes, wells, tanks and fairs They spent here 
four months in a grove called Bhudharamani, abounding 
with many trees, creepers, fruits and flowers. Kuvera, the 
lord of that grove, felt inclined towards Jainism after hearing 
their solemn words in reply to a promise of boon on his part. 
One day they asked him to take them and their samgha to 
the reign of Meru for the purpose of worshipping the caitya. 
Kuvera agreed to take them as desired, but reminded them 
that if the samgha would go with them, the gods migh t cause 
dangers and difficulties. So he desired to huild the stupa of 
Meru with an image of Lord Suparsva onTthis very spot. 
The sages having approved of his proposal, Kuvera erected 
that veiy night a stupa, decked with gold, encircled by the 


* F* tndhatirthalalpa, _ p go Tattha Gamqa-ndma-mahanal-taramqa- 
piL hn tjytmana-pjgara bhiiitam Kampillapuram nama nai/aram Cf Mahd- 
bhSraln, 1 13S 73. 

* Mathura or Aradhura is generallj identified with Alaholi five miles to the 
south vest of the present town of Mathura or Aluttra It was the capital of 
the Surasena cmmtrj built bj Rama’s brother Satrughna after Tailing the 
iaaa\ a La\ ana at the site of Madhuvana Hence it was known as Madlrupuri 
accordin'* to the MahSbMrala fSabbaparva, XXX, 1105 - 6 } For details vide 
B C Law, Mathura m Ancient India, JJ? A SB, Vol XIII. No 1 
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gods, adorned with festoons, and enclosed with thiee hands. 
Round every band were images, studded with five-coloui ed 
gems. When the day dawned, the people saw this and wcie 
unable to decide whether it was Loid Siva (Svayambhudeva) 
or Narayana m his anantasayya, or Bialima, or Vasundhara 
or the Sun, or the Moon. The Buddhists claimed it to be a 
Buddha-kuta The matter was decided by the following 
stiatagem: Each person wrote down the name of his god on 
a piece of cloth But the gods destioyed all but that bearing 
the name of SupurfSva by a storm raised at the dead of night. 
The cloth was shown all over the town, and the ceiemony of 
ablution began. A person, rich or poor, whose name would 
first reach the hand of a Kumail m the sphere of Niima- 
garbha was to bo entitled to start the bathing ceiemony. 
This arrangement was made on the tenth night On the 
eleventh night, the samgha bathed it with thousands of 
pitchers filled with watci, along with milk, oiud, snlfion and 
sandal. The gods bathed it m concealment. 

Mathura w r as a centie of heietical ascetics and was 
known for the pilgnmage to the temple of Bhandna Ynkkha 
(p. 18). The Vwidhaiblhalalpu mentions the following 
gardens of Mathuia* tala, bhavdiia, kola, bahvla , bdla, and 
lohajavgha. 

The place came to be known ns Siddhaksetia fiom the 
perfection duly attained by the two sages. 

An avaricious king of Mathuia ventured to seize the 
gold and gems by hi caking the slvpa ; but he inclined the 
fury of the gods, and his head was biokcn to pieces. 

Afraid of the king and the gieedy people, Kmcia, the 
consort of Kuvera, eovcicd the stupa with buck at the 
behest of the samgha. She asked the people to woislnp the 
stone image of Loid Par£va outside. 

At the time of attainment of pci feet ion by Yh unfit ha. ^ 
Vappahn1.fi Sun was born, lie icstoicd this plate of pil* 
giimage, and adored Loid Pais\a. 

This town is th(‘ bnth-placc of Vfisudexa (Kr^nn) 
Heic aie the temples of Aiya Mangu and Hundiyn ^ ah^a 

Heie aie these five notable spots: Aijca^thal.i. \na 
sthala, Padmasthnla, Kusasthala, and M.diasthaln. Ifeie 
aie also to be seen the^e twel\e foiC'K: Lmlmj.ingh i\.m i. 
Madhmnna. Vihaxann. Tfduxana. Kumudaxan?' Aiiuhi- 
\ana. Bhandunxann Khadnaxana, Kanukaxanu. Kolax.inn. 


Vahulaxnnn and Mnhaxana 

The five populai shiinr** of the pl.ue 
tlitha, Asikunda-tutha. Yaikunt ha-tlit ha 


m< * Vi-hauiika- 
Ixallfijaia tilt lie. 


and Cakia-tlitha 
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In 826 Vikrama era, Srivappahatta Sun installed the 

image of Srivlra at Mathura. ,, , , 

S amt Kalave&ka, son of king Jlta^atru, hemg attacked 
with piles, stayed in the mountain of Muggila. 

Somadeva, with a view to seemg the influence o± samt 
gankharaja, took his initiation at Gayapura, went to heaven 
and was born at Kasi as sage Harikeiabala. 

Kambala and Sambala, having attained knowledge by 
the grace of Jmadasa, were reborn as Nagakumaras. 

When a temble famme broke out, lasting for about 
twelve yeais, Khandi, a citizen, introduced the practice of 
i compulsory reading of the sacred scnptures ( agamas) 

Hashnapwa 1 ftsabha, the first Tirthankara, had two 
sons, Bharate^vara and Bahubah He installed Bharata 
on the throne and offered Taksa^ila to Bahubali He divided 
his kingdom also among his other relations Anga was 
named after Angakumara, Kuruksetra after Kuru, and the 
same as to Vanga, Kalinga, Surasena and Avantl. King 
Hasti, the son of King Kuru, founded Hastinapura on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi (it should be Yamuna). 

Santi, Kunthu and Aranatha, the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth Tirthankai as, who were blessed with mira¬ 
culous power, were bom here The fifth, sixth and seventh 
Tirthankaras were not only initiated here but they attained 
supreme knowledge ( kevalajnana ). Lord Rsabha broke his 
first religious fast at the house of prince Sreyamsa, the grand¬ 
son of Bahubah. The great sage, Visnukumara by virtue 
of severe penances, controlled Namuci 

Here were bom many great personages, such as Sanat- 
kumara, Mahapadma, Subhuma, and Parashirama. 

This is the place which was hallowed by the birth of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas Here are the magnificent 
temples of Santmatha, Kunthunatha, Aranatha and Ambika- 
devi Here were built four caityas watered by the Yamuna 
Kausambi 2 Kau4ambl is the principal city m the 
kingdom of Vatsa The brick-built fort of king Pradyota 
still exists 


1 It was a capital of the Kuru kingdom traditionally identified ■with an 
old town m Mawana tahsil, Meerut (Cunningham, AO I, p 702 ) 

8 ca P I f' a l of the Vatsa kingdom This city was built where 

existed the hermitage of king Kuiamba (See A£vagbo?a’s Saundarananda Kavya, 
Of rajpaUcazudam, II, 389 90) It was a well-known city in northern India 
According to the Buddhist scholiast Buddhaghosa the city came to be called 
i Kosambi or Kausambi because m founding it the Kosamba trees were uprooted 

! t ^” ere (^ or details see B C Law, KauHUnbl in Ancient Literature^ 

M A SI, no 60) 
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Udayana, son of Satanlka, veiscd m the Gandhai vn lore 
(science and music) was the king of Vaisa Heie are many 
Jma images m the temples. Here many foiests aic wnlcietl 
by the Kalindi (Yamuna). Candanavfila fasted lieie for 
about six months in honour of Mahavfra 

Lord Padmaprabliu was initiated here. The city c on- 
tamed many Kosambatrees casting their cool shade \yntlha 
siniddhacclidycflcosambalaruno mahd'pamnnd dlsamti). lieie 
m the temple of Padmaprabliu the image of Candan.n ala 
canjiej>een. 

The city of Kausambi is a gieat place, halloaed by the 
birth of Jma. 

Ayodhyanagari. —Ayodhya 1 is known by such otliei 
names as Ayodhya, Kosala, Vinlta, Sakcta, Iksulkubhumi, 
Ra ma purl and Kosala. It is the birih-place of Rsnbha, 
Ajita, Ablnnandana, Sumati, Ananta, and Acala Bhanu. 
It was the capital of Dasaiatha, Puma and Bhaiata Seven 
family preceptors like Vimalavahana vcre bom here, lieie 
the most devoted Sita faced and withstood the fiie-oidenl 
It is twelve yojanas long, and nine j’ojanns bioad Heie 
CakreiSvarl and Gomuldia Yaksa removed the obstacles of t lie 
Samgha. Here the river Gliarghaia-daha meets with the 
Sarayu and is known by the name of Svaigath uia (Gate of 
Heaven). Twelve yojanas fiom this place is the Astavatn 
mountain, wheic Loid Adiguiu attained enlightenment 
Here vere established twenty-four Jma images. At the 
east gate are the images of Rsnbha and Ajita, at the south, 
four images of Sambhava, etc ; at the vest, eight images of 
Supur£va, etc.; and at the noith, ten images of Pharma, etc. 
The citizens used to spoit in the valley of the Astiipnda. 

Here still exists the temple of Nfibhiiuja. Paiswinatha- 
vfitika (Giovc of Pfusvanatha), Sitfikunda (a hot-spimg), 
and Sahasradhura (thousand streams) aie to be seen hoie. 
On the rampait lies a Yaksa, the loid of fuuous elejihants. 
Even now elephants do not pass by it Heie aie^ many 
populai shrines Ayodhya is vatoied by the nvei Sniaju. 
Govmda Sun, while wandeimg about- at .Sens'!} a. took Ins 
bath heie Many images veie biought and ‘•et uj> at 
Ayodhya. Kumarapfdn, the king of the Calukyas, installed 
one of the images. 
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Astdpadntvrtha 1 . Here the sobs o£ Hsabha and many 
sages attained perfection. Indra erected three stupas. 
Bharata htult a caitya called Si^ha-iusadya and twenty-four 
Jina images together with his’own. The sons of Sagara dug 
a ditch, which was ultimately turned into a sea. Here 
Havana -was attacked by Bah. Mount Astapada (Kailasa) 

is a great tirtha. . _ 

Varanasmaga n.—Varanasi is a town in KasI, watered 
by the”Ganges. Two rivers, Vanina (Varna) and Asi, join 
the Ganges here; hence it is named Varanasi. 

Here were liom two Brahmin brothers Jayagliosa and 
Vijayaghosa, who were versed in the four Vedas. They took 
to asceticism and attained salvation. Here lived an old 
merchant named Bhadrasena whose wife was Handa and 
daughter, Kandasri Kandasrl letired from the world and 
received initiation. Two ascetics, Dkarmaghosa and Dharma- 
yasa, spent the nights here during the rams. 

King Hariscandra of Ayodhya lived here for long with 
his wife, Sutara and his son, Rohitasva. One day Indra, 
king of gods, spoke highly of his piety. Two gods dis¬ 
believing the statement, came down to the earth, one in the 
form of a wild boar. The boar began to cause lavages in 
the vihara of Sakxavatara, when Hariscandra appeared on 
the scene and struck him with an arrow. But the boar 
vanished and a pregnant doe was found killed To make 
atonement, the kmg sought the advice of his family preceptor 
whose daughter, Vancana, was then lamenting the loss of 
the doe. The family preceptor grew wild with the king 
who, to appease his wrath, proposed to present him with his 
entne kingdom and Vancana, with a lakh of corns. The fiery 
sage accepted the offer of the kingdom and pressed the king 
for the promised amount from outside the kingdom The 
kmg came to KasI, sold his wife and son to a Brahmin and 
himself to a Candala, and thus paid off the sum promised 
by him. Very soon a great pestilence broke out in the town. 
Sutara who was thought to be a devil had to court punish¬ 
ment. Rohitasva died by snake-bite. While his corpse 
was brought to the cremation ground, Hariscandra demanded 
sulha (price of labour). Hariscandra was re-installed on 
the throne and a reign of law and order followed. 

Varanasi is divided into four parts:— 

' (*) Devavaranasl.—Here is the temple of Visvanatha 
wherein are to be seen twenty-four Jinapattas. 
(n) Rajadham Varanasi.—Here live the Yavanas now. 


1 Vide X L. De, Geographical Dictionary, pp 82-3 
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(m) Madana Varanasi, and 
(iv) Vijaya Varanasi. 

Iicre are many popular shrines Near the Danlnkhaln 
tank is the catlya of Puisvanatha. Six miles awaj* fiom (his 
place is an elevated temple of Bodhisaduct. 

fe ravaslina gaii 1 : 6ravastl is an ancient nnpoi taut town, 
now knowm as Saheth Malieth. Heie is still to be seen a caityn 
adorned with the image of Sri Sambhavanatha. At its gate 
stands an Asoka tice of crimsoircoloui Heie is a Buddhist 
temple wheio kings, devoted to the Buddha, used to offci 
hoises before the deities Here the Buddha made a bnlhant 
display of lus arts, and Lord Sambhavasvaim attained the 
bliss of Kevalajndna. Saint Kapila came to this town foi 
the puipose ol acquiring knowledge. In course of time, 
he attained perfection Lord Mahavmi spent a night heie 
dming the rams and practised various forms of ichgious 
austerities. Heie Bliadia, son of king Jitasatiu, became 
an ascetic m course of Ins wandciings, and he aft mi aids 
attained perfection. 

JRaingvdhapma .—Ralnavaha was a town in JvomiIu, - 
wateied by the river Ghaighaia. Heie Dliai manat ha. the 
lamp of the Tksvaku lace, nas born of Suviata, wife of king 
Bhanu. A nugakumara built heie a cailya in Iionoui of 
Dhnrmanatha, whose image is still to be seen here in the midst 
of the figures of the nagas 

Miilula-ththu 2 : The kingdom of Vulcha is non Known 
as Tnhut Heie nas a llouiishing town called Mithilii which 
is now know'll by the name of Jagatl Not far hom it lies 
Kanakapuia. Mall in At lm and Neminathn weie not only 
initiated heie but attained supieme knowledge. This is tin* 
bii th-place of Akampita. The confluence of the Ganga and 
thc_GnndnkI has made this town .sacred. Mahu\Ita h\ed 
and wandered about heie Heie is a famous big bam an 
tiee It is the bn til-place of Jfinnki. 'flic place where 
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' Rama and Sita were runted m wedlock is known as Sakalya- 
lrnnda The place has many popular shrmesm it _ 

Campapuri • 1 In Campapuri was horn Vasupujya, _tne 
twelfth Jina, who attained hevalajnana and nirvana. 
Karakandu who was the ruler of tins place installed the 
image of Parsvanatha in the tank of ICunda. He afterwards 
attained perfection Here Vlrasvami spent three nights 
during the rains m Pnsthicampa Kunika, son of long 
Srenika, left Rajagrha on the death of his father and made 
Campa his capital. Here reigned Kama. 

-Pataliputianagam 2 On the death of his father Kunika, 
Udayi became the king of Campa. He was so much over¬ 
whelmed with gnef that the ministeis thought it proper to 
transfer his capital Augurs were sent out for selecting a 
t site suitable for the construction of a new city They reached 
;|the bank of the Ganges where stood a Patala tree They 
* *saw a number of worms entering the mouth of a nilakantha 
bird that lived on the tree This they thought to be an 
^auspicious sign and a town was built at that very site It 
was named Patahputra after the name of the Patala tree 
‘It was also called Kusumapura, as the_tree was laden with 
paany^Kusumas (flowers) Udayi built here a caitya of Sri 
Nemi and became an advocate of Jainism Here reigned 
nine Nandas. The Nanda dynasty was overthrown by 
Canakya, a shrewd Brahmin politician, who installed Candia- 
gupta Maurya on the throne After the demise of Candra- 
gupta, Bmdusara, Asoka and Kunala adorned the throne of 
Patahputra. Afuladeva, an expert m all branches of arts, 
and AcalasarthavaEa, a rich man, hved m this place The 
Ganges flows by the city To the north of it is a vast expanse 
of sand. The great sage Stliulabhadra observed here a 
religious vow of austerity. 


1 Campa was the capital of the Angas In the 6th century B C it was 
a big town Its ancient name was Malm! In the Mahabharaia it is described 
as the place of pilgrimage According to the Jama Campala£re$tttkatha, 
Campa was m a very flourishing condition The celebrated Chmese pilgrim 
Yuan Chwang calls it Chan-p’o The city of Campa is situated at a short 
distance from modem Bhagalpur {For further details vide B C Law, The 
Angas xn Ancient India, JBBB AS , N S , Vol XX, 1944, pp 47ff) 

It was originally a village of Magadha known as Pataligaxna Aiata^atru 
was the real founder of Patahputra to which the capital of Magadha was re- 
moved by his son and successor, Udayibhadda It was built near the confluence 
of the Ganges, S6n and Gandak but now the S6n has receded some distance 
away from it This city was visited by the Chmese pilgrims m the 6th and 7th 
centuries AD It was the capital of the later giiunagas, the Nandas and the 
Maury as During the reign of Candragupta Vikramaditya it was a magni¬ 
ficent and populous city For further details see B C Law, Tribes xn Anient 
PP 22 ' ff > B 0 Baw ’ The Magadhas xn Ancient India, BAS, Mon 

No 24) 
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Par8vmmtlia4hjha *: In ancient times there Mas the 
image of Sri Pursva-natha m Campa in the suburbs of Ratna- 
kara. Soliamma Vasava worshipped it. Later, m the forest 
of Dandaka, two aswas (demons), realizing the influence 
of Rughava, offered it to Ramabhadra. Tlie daughter of 
Videha with Ragliupungava M’orslupped it. It M’as also 
worshipped by Sakra. Krsna and Valarama u'eie born of 
the line of Yadu. Ke£ava got a kingdom m Yovana. 
Krsna installed an imago of Pur£va on a sanctified spot m 
the toMm of Sarikhapura. Tlie festival of ablution at Dvfira- 
vati dates from that. He M'orslnjipcd the image after duly 
installing it in a temple which miraculously escaped desli ue- 
tion when the city of Dvaravati M r as consumed by fire. Tlie 
sea engulfed this beautiful temple and the image along with 
Dvaravati. Dhano&vara, a merchant of the town of ICfinti, 
i escued the imago of the Lord from tlie u r atcr while returning 
fiom Simliala and took it to his native town where lie began 
to worship it after installing it m a temple elected for the 
purpose. 

After the death of Dhancsvara, Nugurjunn, the chief of 
saints, brought that imago home by the celestial path for 
chocking passions ( rasaslambliana ), from which circumstance 
the place was called Stambhanakatlrtha. People used to 
worship it as a demon. The merit derived from offeung 
gifts and oblations at Pavfi, Campa, AsUivata, Raivata, 
Sammeda, Vimala, 6aila, KasI, Nasik, Mitlnla, Rajagilm, 
etc., is acquiicd simply by the sight of tlie image of Parsva- 
nutha. 

ICadamban is a foiest near Campa. Hcie is also a 
mountain called Kali Below this is a huge tank called 
Kunda. Hcie lived an elephant named jMnhihain. Once 
Par^vanatlia wandcied about for four months m front 
of Ivahkunda. Tlie elephant saw the Lord and lemcmbeung 
the condition of his picvious bnth, hi ought lotuses fiom 
the tank and MoisJnpped the Loid with them. King Knin- 
kandu m as sad not finding the Loi d lieie Now, it so happened 
that a high image spiang up fiom undci the eaith. jIh* 
king dul 3 r woishipped it and built a temple for its installation. 
From this circumstance the place became known as Ivah- 
kundntlilha. 
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Koti-sild is a tiriha in Magadha. Cakrayudha, tlie first 
gamdhara , fasted at this place, with the result that he 
attained perfection. Many saints practised penances here 

and attained perfection. . 

Apapapvri 1 : Tse ar it is still to be seen a mountain 
cave reverberating with the voice of the antima-jina (Maha¬ 
vira). In course of his peregrinations ISIaliavira came from 
Jrmbhika to the forest of Mahasena Eleven ganadharas, 
Gautama and the rest, were imtiated here Vardhamana 
fasted here for two days, then imparted his last instruction, 
and having arrived at the toll-house of Mng Hastipala, 
attained Ntnana. 

Vaibharagiri 2 : This hill has a well of juice having the 
power to remove poverty and a hu ndu o f hot and cold water. 
Here shine the peaks of Tnkuta and EJfiandika Here are to 
be seen various kinds of medicinal herbs, rivers like the 
Sarasvatl, many popular shrines like Magadha, Locana, 
etc., and many images of ArJiais in the temples. On a visit 
to Salibhadra and Dhanyarsi, one gets freed from all sins. 
The lion, the tiger and other beasts of prey do not create 
disturbances at these shrines. On all sides, the viJiaras are 
to be seen. In ancient times, it was the residence of the 
heroes like Rauhineya. Rajagrhapura stands in the valley 
of this mountain. In later times it was known by such names 
,as Esitipratistha, Canakapura, Rsabhapura, Kusagrapura, 
and Rajagrha Here was a lovely temple called Gunasila. 
Metaryya built here the rampart of Satakaumbha " Here 
were bom wealthy bankers like Salibhadra. Here existed 
thirty-six thousand houses of merchants. Jina Suvrata 
performed his religious vow at the shrine of Asvavabodha. 
Jarasandha, Srenika, Kunika, Abhaya, Megha, Halla, Vihalla 
and Xandisena hallowed the place by their noble birth. 
Eminent ascetics like Jambusvamin, Krtapunya and Sejjam- 
bhava, and devoted wives kke Xanda were bom here 

1 It "was here that Mahavira breathed his last. It ■was also at t his place 
that the Buddha ate his last meal at the house of Cunda the smi th and was 
attacked with dysentery The Mallas used to reside here The rune Walln 
chiefs to mark the passing away of the great Jina were among those that 
instituted an illu min ation on the day of the new moon saving, ‘Since the light 
of intelligence is gone, let us make an illumination of material matter.’ Accord¬ 
ing, to some Pava,_Papa or Pavapuri is the same as Kasia situated on the 
little Gandak nver to the east of the district of Gorakhpore. It seems that the 
city was situated near P.ajgir in Bihar Mahavira left his mortal existence when 
he was dwelling m the palace of king Sastipala of Pava Four beautiful Jam 
temples were built at the spot where Mahavira left his mortal existence (B C. 
Law^ Geographical Essays, p 210, P C Xahar, Tirtha-Parapun, 1925) 

Vaibharaginalso called \ ebhara is a mountain in ^lagadba (Patna and 
Gaya districts). The city of Ginvraja is encircled by five hills of which Vebhara 
is one Fide B. C Law, Bajagrha in Ancient Literature, MJLJ33, no. 58). 

I2B 
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Mahavira spent heie fomtcen_ nights during tiio rams. 
There are many sacied jilaces at Nfdanda. In iront of the 
sliipa, called Kalyann, stands a temple of Gautama. 

tiajrunjaya 1 Ascetic Pundnnka attained perfection at 
the sacred, place of Satrufijaya, which is also known as Siddhi- 
ksetra, Tirtha-rnja, Marudeva, Bhagliatha, Vinialadn, Valin- 
ball, Sahasrakamala, Tulabhaja, ICadamba, Saln-palra,' 
Nagudhiraja, Astottara&ita-kiita, Sahnsia-patia, phanka, 
Lauhitya, Kaparddimyasa, Siddln-^eldiaia, Muktimlaya, 
Siddhiparvata and Pundarlka. It is adorned with fi\c 
summits ( Jcfitas ). 

It was visited by a large number of accomplished sagos, 
such as Rsabhasena and twenty-tin ee mliats fiom jSTabhey'a 
to Vira excepting Ncnu£vara. 

King 6rl Vahubah built the temple of Mnrudc\ a at 
Sntrufijaya. Great sages like Kami and Vmaini licie at¬ 
tained the bliss of peifection. Many saints and kings at¬ 
tained perfect beatitude. Here the five Pandavns with 
ICunti attained perfection. Apia and Santi, two Jinns, 
spoilt the lent licre. Nandisena Gane^a ofleicd to Ajita and 
Santi hymns beneficial to poisons suffenng from diseases. 
King Mcgha-ghosn, the gieat grandson of Kalkl, built two 
temples of Marudeva and 6anli. Here stand the temples 
of Pillsvn and Vira at Padnliptapuia. Below is the gigantic 
temple of Neminutha. This temple of YugadiAi was lestored 
bj r Mnntil^vara Vagbhata at an enonnous cost. Settlu 
(banker) Jiivadi lieai d about the pecnhni vnlue of Sntrufijnyn. 
He ascended the summit of the Cnityn with Ins wife and 
attained heavenly bliss by establishing the images of Punda- 
llka and KnpaiddI theicupon. On the •jouth is the image 
of primeval Pundaiika and on the left is another image Ht 
up by Jiivndi. The cave lying to the north of .Silnind Ifathhn, 
set up by the Pandavns, still exists Close to the Apia 
Cailya lies the Anupania lake. Ncai Maiude\I is the inagm- 
fieent Caitya of Siinti. Heie .ue mines of gold and sihei 
within a space of tluitv cubits m fiont of the temple of 
Santi. At a distance ot one hundred cubits lies the Pfina- 
dvfira well. 

Satiufijayn was under the lule of Hhaiina datta and his 
son, Meglm-giiosn. Mmislei Vastupfda, the young* i brother 
of Tcja-pala, thinking of the defiat in future at the hands of 
the Mlecchas, established the ntinpis «»f Adjarhat and 
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Pundarikn The imag;r a® ®ct up l>v Java'll *«■. brol cn into 

pieces by the Mlccchas. * 

Pahttan h a town in Valalcya ulitre lived Kajiarddi, 
the mayor of the place, who -was a man of di«~ohit'* character. 
One dav two Suris came to him on the oeea^ion of the featnui- 

jaya festival . . /. . 

The Girindra , 1 the best of mountains, ®amtified b\ >ri 
Xcmi, is known by such other names a 55 Ranataka. Ujja- 
yanta, etc. This mountain is ®ituated^ at Sura-tra. Here 
exi®t the Jina temples on it® summit. Va c tupala built tlirce 
temples here to do good to the world. The Kunda known as 
Gajcndrapada was on the ®ummit of the mountain Tn the 
temple of Satrunjaya built by Va®tupaln arc the image of 
E®abha, Pundarika, Astapada, JCandlsvara and Amba. At 
the Mght of the peak called Avalokana sanctified by the lotus¬ 
like feet of Sri Xcmi, one's desires arc satiated. On its 
summit, &amba (®on of Jambavati), Pradyumna and Malta* 
dyumna practiced great religious austenite- Here the 
anointed figure of Sri Uscmi was replaced by a ‘•tone one, 
studded with the gems of Ka®mira Here cxi®t a large 
number of river®, springs, pits, mints and trees 

The Ujjayanta 1 i-> a beautiful mountain in fcaurastra 
The emancipation-®tone of ^scminatha i® known all over the 
world. Here is a river named Yihala in Ujjayanta. On 
its northern side exists the temple of Sakra (Sakravatara). 
Here is Payakuttima on the peak of Walasrnga. On its 
nearest pinnacle is Kabbata-lake. The famous Kohandihara 
®hines on the top of the Ujjayanta. A river by the name of 
Yegavatl flows near by. The stone of the place is of the 
colour of red ar®emc. Below i-, the golden land. Close by 
is a mountain known as Tflavisarana Here is a nver called 
Sena. In®ide lies the pit ( raeahvndo ) of Ganapati. Near 
the KaraSja tree is an attractive place of pilgrimage known 
by the name of Sahasasava, where lies the stone-figure of 
a hor®e. In Ujjayanta is a stone known as Jiia.nasila (stone 
of knowledge). Ascending the first peak of the Ujjayanta 
and then descending to the south, one will come across a 
cavern known as Putikara. To the east of the house of 
Kohandl lies the abode of hermits, which contains the image 
of Vasudeva. Here is an image of Parvati at a distance of 


* Giru^ra or the ancient Ginnagar or GrcnSr is identical vnth modem 
Jmagad. Ujjayanta is the mount GirnSr clos^ to Jtnmoad m Kathiawar 
It is sacred 'to XemmSthh the twenty-second Tirthanhara of the Jamas 
tijjayanta is written as TJrjayata in the Rndradaman Inscription According 
to senae Ujjajanta and Raivataha are identical (X. L Dev, Geographical 
Dictionary, p, 211) 
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ten cubits on its northern side. On its north is the cavern 
of Adhormikha. 

Kofinaid is an important town in Sam fist ra where lived 
a. Brahmin named Soma vho was well versed m the Vedas 
and Aga?nas. He duly performed the six prescribed rites. 

Bgiratalagiii 1 Nemi was initiated near Chatrasila. 
After having attained Kcvalajiiaiia he obtained salvation 
on the top ol the Avalokana. Having come to know of the 
salvation-spot, from Heim, Krsna set up * Siddha Vinayaka* 
aftci Ins attainment of salvation. Here Kalameglia, Mcglin- 
nada. Ginvidarana, Kapata, Snnhanada, Khodika and Bcvayfi. 
seven masters of the field (Ksctiajndas), spiang forth. On 
the 1101 tli of the Amba temple is a cave, which contains the 
image of Gnividaiana. Here is the Svayamvara lake 
Below is a well. At a distance of twenty cubits from the 
Ambit temple is a cave. Hcic is Jlrnakuta. On the easy 
path from here is Siddha Vmayaka. There is also the 
Biljnmnyl cavern. Heic aie twenty-four Jma images and 
24 caves. In front of Kalameglia is a liver. On the north 
lies a locky cave. Hcie lies the stoic-house of Ivmia. 
Another store-house is m fiont of Damodara. Here stands 
a high-pinnacled temple of Hcmmatha on the summit of the 
Baivata mountain m Sura.stra on the western side. On the 
east theie was the anointed figure of Ncminatlia which 
melted away. 

In ancient times, m the country of Gurjara, Jayasimha- 
deva having killed Khaiigararaja (lung of Khangfira), made 
Sajjana lung. He constructed the new temple of Heim. 
Vastupfila and Tejapfila were the distinguished ministers of 
the lung of Gmjara. Mahniiadew. the daughter of the 
king of Kiinvakubja (Kanauj) inherited Gurjara from her 
fathci. On hei death she became the presiding deity of the 
place and asked lung Vlradhavala (m a dream) to appoint 
Vastupfila and Tejnpfd.i as his ministers. This was done. 
Once Vastupfila and Tejapala vent on a pilgrimage to &itrufi- 
jnya with the pel mission of Tejapfda’s wife, Amipniiiude\! 

'Vastupfila disbursed the whole amount in (lie tirlhn « of 

. Satrufijaya and Ujjayanta. Tejapala constructed a beauti¬ 
ful town called Tejalapura m Giniiara (Girnnr) and 
built the temple of Par^vniultlm named Asarfgju ihara after 
the name of his father. He also excavated a beautiful lake 
known as Kmnarasara after the mine of his mother. On 
the ea*»t of Tejalapura a foil called Ugrasenapad and a dim 
temple were sanctified by Yugfidi-natha. On the nmih 
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stands the temple of Dasfodada adorned -with Visakha columns 
on the bank of the nver Suvamarekha. 

Vastupala built Marudevi’s temple. Tejapala con¬ 
structed three caityas Minister Depala rescued the temple 
of Xndra. Here is a water-pit of Govmda stamped with the 
feet of Indra’s elephant called Airavata. On ascending the 
top of the Chatrasila mountain the temple of the goddess 
Ambika can be seen. Thence is visible the pinnacle of the 
Avalokana mountain. 

Advdvabodha tirlha —Having attained perfect beatitude, 
Jina Suvrata came from Pratisthanapura to the forest of 
Konnta m Bharukaccha for mstructmg long Jitasatru, then 
engaged m a horse sacrifice He was welcomed both by the 
king and people The Lord gave the king religious instruc¬ 
tions, relating a story of his previous birth 

On hearing the woids of the Lord, the king recollected 
his previous existence. After death he was lebom as a god 
m Sudharma. He erected a jewelled caitya at the place 
where the Lord could be seen. He installed an image of 
Suvrata. It is from this circumstance that this slmne is 
called Aivavabodh-tirtha. In course of time, it became 
noted as Sakumka Vihara. 

Candragupta was a long of Sripura m Ceylon Candra- 
lekha was his wife He worshipped the goddess Naradatta 
for a son, and was favoured with a daughter named Sudar- 
sana Once a merchant, DhaneSvara by name, came from 
Bharukaccha. On hearing from his mouth the formula: 
‘namo arhantam,’ Sudarsiana fell into a fit On regaining 
consciousness, she recollected her own condition m her 
former life. When the king asked her the cause of her fit, 
she said: 

‘In my previous birth I was born as a vulture living on 
a banyan tree in the forest of ICorinta on the bank of the 
Narmada. Once during the rains there was a heavy shower 
for seven nights On the eighth day I went to obtain 
flesh from the house of a fowler who pierced me with an arrow 
and went away, taking the arrow and the flesh fallen from 
my mouth. I began to cry piteously One sun saw me in 
this plight and poured forth water mto my mouth After 
my death, I was reborn as his daughter. 5 Averse to worldly 
affairs she, with her parents 5 permission, went to Bharukaccha 
with that merchant. One day she asked the preceptor what 
he knew of her previous existence. He said 

‘King Sankha reigned in the city of Suramya on the 
mountain of Veyaddha You were his daughter Vijaya by 
name. One day you saw a snake (kuhJcutasarjpa) on the bank 
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of a river in the village of Malrisa and killed it out of rage. 
Seeing a Jin a-temple on the bank of that, rivci, you -wor¬ 
shipped the image of the Loid with due revcience.' As you 
came out of that temple, you came across a female ascetic 
tired of travelling. You -waited upon her. In course of 
time, you were reborn as a vulture m tins forest, Ivorintakn. 
That snake was, after death, lcborn as a fowler. Out of 
enmity m the foimer life, you, m your vultui e-life, weic 
lulled by that fowlei with an anow. In the long run, liow- 
ever, you attained bodJn by the merit of your attendance 
on the fatigued female ascetic and icvercnce for the Jma m 
your fonnei birth.’ 

On hearing these woids. she ga\e away everything be¬ 
longing to hci, lestoicd the ccntya and constructed twenty- 
four temples, Posatlia-houscs, chantablo institutions and 
leading rooms. Tins sliune was named Sakunika Viliara aftei 
her. After her death, she, too, "attained the abode of Tsana on 
the fifth holy day m the month of Vaisakha 

Bharukaecha has many populai shrine'; Vahadadeva, 
son of Udaya, lestoied Sittujja. Ambada, his youngei 
hi other, lestored the Sakumkfi vihara Smdhavfidcvl hi ought 
a ceitain disease on Andapa. Hcmcandia Sun cured it by 
virtue of Ins supreme knowledge 

Sati/apwa-tutJia .—A brazen image of Vira was installed 
by Jajjiga Sun m the town of Satyapuia. In ancient times 
lung Dai occupied the town of Mandovara after putting its 
king to death. The queen, then big with child, fled to 
Biahmfinapuia wheie she gave birth to a son who was radiant 
with all auspicious marks Jajjiga Sun came to their rescue 
The boy was named Nahada. He was taught fi\c modes of 
paramc^thr salutation by his preceptor. He built twenty- 
foul elevated temples and in course of time, got back his 
kingdom. 

"Once the king of the Mice elms attacked Gurjara and 
came to Satyapuia lie wanted to destroy the temple of 
Vira. The image of Yfia was placed on the back of an 
elephant But it did not stir an inch m spite of the lung's 
lepeated attempts. The Turks cut oft a finger of Vira and 
set fire to the tails of hoiscs. 

Once the king of Malwa (Mulava) ha\imr defeitcd the 
king of the Gurjnras reached Siivapura But a Yak‘-a 
named Brahmas.lnti defeated lnm. Thus Satyapura was 
saved. 

1 'nJIahht was a prosperous town m the country of tlie 
Gurjtras. when' reigned a king Sil.Vhtva bv j rmu. lb 
insulted a menhant named Bmhiji. who, out of new 
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invited Mng Hamnura to come to his aid. VaUabhi was 
conquered and the long was slam by Hammira 1 

Avanii 2 3 : The caitya of Abhmandanadeva, son of long 
Sambara, was in the village of Meda in Malava. Once a 
host ofMleccha troops mvaded the place and broke the temple 
along with the image of Abhmandanadeva After many 
days a merchant named Vaija came here fiom Dharada. 
He was a very pious man who would not eat anything until 
he finish ed worshipping the deity. The Medas showed 
~hfm the broken figure of Abhmandanadeva. He began to 
worship it, and resolved not to take any meal until it became 
an unbroken entity. Then as per injunction received m a 
dream, he anointed the image with sandal paste, in con¬ 
sequence of which it became an unbroken whole. He 
installed it on an altar under the Pippala tree. 

Arbudadn {Arbuda Mountain)*: A king named Katna- 
sekhara reigned m the town of Sriratnamala. Grieved at 
the state of childlessness, he sent out a number of augurs. 
Seeing Durga on the head of a distressed female carrymg 
fuel, they intimated to the king that her son would be reigning 
in his place. At the behest of the king, they threw her down 
into a pit at the dead of night with a view to killing her with 
child But as good luck would have it, she somehow managed 
to come out of the pit Seized with fear, she gave birth to 
a son and left him in a forest. The augurs brought her back 
to the same pit and put her to death. The child left was 
taken care of by a doe who nourished it with milk, day and 
night. King Batnasekhara at first tried to do away with 
the son, but later he adopted him as his own son. The latter 
was named Sripunja. His daughter, Srimata, was one who 
could recollect the condition of her previous existences. 
Sripunja had built a temple on the top of the Arbuda mo un - 
i tarn. A naga, named Arbuda, used to live at the bottom of 
! this mountain. Formerly this mountain was called Kandi- 
' ‘ vardhana. Later, it was named Arbuda, being the habitat 
< of the serpent Arbuda. Here are twelve villages around. 
Here flows a nver, Mandakml by name Here are many 


1 Amir of Afghamsthan 

~ Avanti roughly corresponds to modem. Malwa, Nunar, and adjoining parts 
of Central provinces (B C Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp 22-23) 

3 It is the Mount Abu in the Aravalli Range in the Sirohi State of Rajputana 
It contains the hermitage of R?i Va&ftha and the famous shrine of Amba 
Bhavam According to Megasthenes and Arrian the sacred Arbuda or Mount 
Abu is identical with Capitaha which attaining an elevation of 6,500 ft nses 
far above any other summit of the Aravalli range (McCnndle, Ancient India, 
P ) 
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kundas, mines and spungs. Here are also such sacred places 
as Srimata, Acalcsvara, Vasistasrama and Mandakinl. 

Tlie Paramaia Icings were the bona fide rulers of this 
place. Candravati was their capital. Vimala, the com- 
niander- 111 -chief of an aimy, built, in fiont of tlie temple 
of Silmata, a caitya adorned with the brazen image of Rsabha. 
In 108S Vikrama era, he constructed a temple, called Vimala- 
vasati. In front of the temple of Yugadidcva is the stone- 
figure of a hoise. In 12SS Vikrama eia, the chief minister 
built a temple of Ncnu. known by the name of Luniga-vasati, 
Tejpfila built here an image, caivcd puiely of whetstone. In 
1243 Vikiama eia, Lalla (son of Maliana Simha) and Pit ha- 
pada (son of Canda Simha) lccovcied it On the top of it, 
Ivumaiapfila Bhfipala of the Ciilukya. dynasty built the 
temple of Srivfra. 

Piafisfhdnapnra 1 was a town m Haharastia. In course 
of time"it was eonveited into a small village. IV o Brahmins 
with their widowed sister came here and took up their abode 
in a potter’s house. One day the sistei went to the Godavari 
to fetch Mater, when nagaiaja captivated by her beauty 
foi eibly outraged her modesty in the form of a human being. 
She became pregnant and gave birth to a child who was 
i known as Satavfihana Mho defeated Vikramaditya of Ujjayml 
and made himself the lung of Pratisthanapura. Satavfihana 
(Conqueied many tcmtories between the Deccan and the 
liver Tupti. He embraced Jainism, built a large numbei 
of caifyas, and established the image of MahfdakMnl on the 
bank of the Godavari. 

Ammakuvda is a town m Andhra. Near by there is a 
mountain on which is to be seen a beautiful temple adorned 
with images of Bsabha and Santmfitha. 

Karnutabhatta Divaknia of tlie Deccan was defeated 
by Si! Vilddhavadisfui m course of an intricate debate. He 
was made lus disciple known by the name of Siddhn^ena 
Divfikaia who was taught the entire course of again at. Once 
Divfikam said that he would translate all the dgama* into 
Sanskrit. This statement was taken to be a great oftenie, 
for which he was asked to make adequate expiation by 
observing in silence the vow of Pdrdiicila for twelve year* 
Accordingly he wandered about for twelve years m town** and 
Milages. He \ isited the temple of Kudungesvara m t ’jjam. 


Appendix II 

PRINCIPLES OF JAINISM 1 

Researches in Jainism have made sufficient progress to 
leave no room for doubt that Jainism is a distinct form of 
religion with a philosophy of its own It is true that the 
final redaction of the Jam Canon was made at Vallabhi as late 
as the sixth century A D. and that its language too is later than 
Pah, which is the language of the Theravada Buddhist 
Canon. There are many ideas and passages common to 
both the scriptures. Jainism has nevertheless many dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of its own, and historically it occupies 
a place midway between Brahmanism on the one hand and 
Buddhism on the other. It cherishes a theory of soul as an 
active principle in contradistinction to the Vedanta, or 
Sdmhhya doctrine of soul as a passive principle. Buddhism 
repudiates it The Jam notion of karma is rather physical 
while the Buddhist idea of the same is psycho-ethical In 
Jainism rebirth takes place by way of transmigration of 
soul. Buddhism rejects the theory of transmigration. 
According to Jainism, soul is vitally interested m our actions, 
smce it has to bear the brunt of all of them. As a substance 
it does not undergo any change. Its changes are all due to 
the circumstances in which it is placed. It is generally 
maintained that the yoga method of Jainism is obscure but 
m the following exposition of the principles we may find 
that m Jainism too the yoga practice is equally important. 
In Jainism as m Buddhism the bodily functions cease in the 
process of yoga after the vocal, and the mental after the 
physical. The different kinds of knowledge attained through 
yoga are substantially the same in both the religions. Like 
the Sdmlihya doctrine Jamism stands for a dualistic con¬ 
ception of soul and matter and m this respect it differs from 
the Vedantic pantheism. The Jam dualism may also be 
interpreted as a pluralistic doctrine like the realism of the 
Yaisesika system by which it was infl uenced. Jainism 
maintains a hylozoistic notion of nature in which all com¬ 
pound things are different forms of life m vary ing stages of 
evolution. The lowest form of life possesses the sense of 
touch and the highest form all the six senses. This is at the 


1 Chiefly based on Jaina Canonical texts 
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back of tender regard for all forms of life which characterizes 
the religious life of a Jam who retreats m fear of causing 
harm. The Jam motto of life is ascetic or stoic. The path 
to happiness and progress lies through self-denial, self- 
abnegation and self-mortification. All the rules of conduct 
and religious practices are tkeiefoie designed to that very 
end. The chain of reasoning followed m Jainism to establish 
the universal religion of lion-harming is geneially missed. 
Heie an attempt has been made to set- it out as clearly as 
possible and to compaie it with that m Buddhism as fai as 
wc have thought it necessary. 

Ahimsa 01 non-haimmg is the fiist principle of higlioi 
life which Mali a viia inculcated to his disciples and follow eis 
Its visible effect w r as sought to be shown how' even such 
biute creation as the beasts and birds, leptiles and fishes, 
happily responded to the non-harming and compassionate 
attitude of men. 

The doctrine of lamia which Mahavlra taught, went to 
make men conscious of then lesponsibility for all their acts 
niQntal, vocal or bodily. Kaima may be woikcd oil by 
austerity, seivice tendered to ascetics or to the poor, the 
helpless and the suffering by giving them food, w atei. shelter 
or clothing. A man’s action becomes an obstacle to the 
piogress of soul, if greatly influenced by such Kataya* as 
anger, pride, deceit or giecd. Kanna may be divided 
accoidmg to its natuie, dotation, essence and content. It 
is intimately bound up with the soul. Tlicic aie eight kinds 
of lamw The fiist kind hides knowledge from us {jnand- 
vamnJya). the second kind prevents us from beholding the 
true faith (darsandiaianiya), the third kind causes us to 
expei lence either the sweetness of happiness or the bitterness 
of nnseiy (icdamya). the foiuth kind bemuses all the human 
faculties ( mohamya ), the fifth kind determines the length of 
time which a jh a must spend in the form with whuh his 
lamia lias endowed him («yu)> the sixth larma (ndmn ) 
decides which of the four states or conditions shall be our 
particular gnfi (destiny), the seventh larma is go(ra larma 
which deteimines a man's life, his occupation, the locality 
m which he may live, his marriaee. his religion*- observances 
and o\cn his food. 1 The last and the eighth kind i** the 
antmaya lamia which always stands as on obsta« h. Tt 
prevents a person from entering the pith le.uhmr to denial 
bliss* The karmic muttei keeps the mwi! coniine d to the 
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world of attachment and bondage According to Mahavira 
the painful condition of the self is brought about by one s 
own action and not by any other cause (fate, chance, creator 
or the hke) Individually a man is bom, individually he 
dies, individually he falls and mdividually he rises. His 
passions, consciousness, intellect, perceptions and impressions 
belong to the individual exclusively. All living beings owe 
their present form of existence to their own karma. The 
sinners cannot annihilate any work by new work, the pious 
annihilate their work by abstention from work. 1 Karma 
consists of acts, intentional and unintentional, that produce 
effects on the nature of soul. Soul is susceptible to the 
influences of karma. The categories of merit and demerit 
comprehend all acts which keep the soul bound to the circle 
of births and deaths. Nirjara consists in the wearmg out 
of accumulated effects of karma on the soul by the practice 
of austerities (tapasd nirjara ca). In short Mahavira’s great 
message to mankind is that birth is nothing, that caste is 
nothing, and that karma is everything, and on the destruc¬ 
tion of karma the future happiness depends. There are four 
lands of destructive karma 2 * * * * * 8 (ghatiyakarma ), which retain 
the soul m mundane existence. Jainism as a practical 
religion teaches us to purge ourselves of impurities arising 
from kaima. 

In Hinduism we find that God inflicts punishment for 
evil karma (action) whereas in Jainism karma accumulates 
energy and automatically works it off without any outside 
mtervention. The Hindus think of karma as formless while 
Jams think of it as having form. According to the Pali 
Nikayas an ancient householder teacher of India was the first 
expounder of the doctrine of action. [Majjlnma Nikaya, 
I, p 483). The Jama Siitiakritdnga speaks of various types 
of Krtydvada or karmavada then current in India (I. 6. 27; 
1 10 17) Buddhism as a form of karmavada is distinguished 


1 Sutrakrtanga, I, 12, 16 In Buddhism karma is defined as volition 
expressed in action (cetanaham bhtkkhave kammam vadamt — Atthasalini,-pp 88ff) 

An action is no action until the will is manifested in conduct Karma, moans 

consciousness of good and bad, merit and demerit ( kammam nama kusala - 
kusalacetana—-Ytsuddhtmagga, II, p 614) Karma produces consequence, re¬ 

tribution is bom of action, action is the cause of rebirth, m this way the world 

continues No action passes from the past life to the present nor from the 
present to the future ( Visuddhwiagga, II, p 603) Regarding the relationship 

between karma (action) and vtpaka (consequence), there is no action in con¬ 
sequence and there is no consequence in action Each of them by itself is void 

An action is void of its consequence which comes through action and consequence 
comes into existence on account of action ( Yimddhimagga, II, p 603) 

8 B C Law, Mahavira Hts Life and Teachings, p 104 
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from Sailiayadriali involving vanous types of non-action 
(alcriya), scepticism {vicikilsa) .and formalism [sHavratnt- 
pardmaria). One man admits action and another man does 
not admit it. Both men are alike. Then case is the same 
because they are actuated by the same force, i.c. by destiny. 
It is on account of their destiny that all beings eomc t o ha\ e 
a body to undergo the vicissitudes of life and to experience 
pleasure and pain. 

According to the Sulrahilanga the types of nkiiyautda 
are as follows:— 

(1) On the dissolution of the five elements, c.g. caith, 
water, fire, wind and air, living beings cease to exist. On 
the dissolution of the body the individual ceases to be. Evci y- 
body has an individual soul. The soul exists as long as the 
body exists. 

(2) When a man acts or causes anothci to act, it is not 
his soul which acts or causes to act. 1 

(3) There arc five elements and the soul is a sixth sub¬ 
stance. These six substances aie impenshable. 

(4) Pleasure, pam, and final beatitude aie not caused 
by the souls themselves, but the individual souls experience 
them. 

(5) The world has been cicatcd or is governed by the 
gods. It is produced fiom chaos (Svt)ahrldvgn, 1 1 3.5-8) 

(G) The world is boundless and eternal. 

All these views are reduced to foui main types that 
eoirespond to those associated m the Pali Nikitas with foui 
leading thmkeis of the tune, e.g. atheism like that of Apia, 
eteinalism like that of Katyayana, absolutism like* that of 
Kariyapa and fatalism like that of Go<fila 

The types of hiyaiada that do not come up to tin 
standaul of Jainism are the following:— 

(1) The soul of a man wdio is pure will become free from 
bad haima on reaching beatitude but in that state it will 
again become defiled through pleasant excitement or hatted. 

(2) If a mail with the intention of killing a body hurts 
a gouid mistaking it for a baby, he will be guilty of murder 
If a man with the intention of roast me a gouid i oasts a b »by, 
mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of minder. 

The Jams do not deny the existence of tin* *-oul ns an 
eternal substance with consciousness as its fundauu ni'd 
attubute. 5 It is an acti\c principle mjw'* it !r*s to In n tie 
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whole biunt of actions The road to final deliverance lies 
in four-fold means of right knowledge, faith, conduct, and 
austerities. Emal deliverance or mulch is the freedom from 
pam It is perfection. It is the safe, happy and quiet 
place which is reached by the great sages It is the eternal 
place, difficult of approach. 1 Dharma, adliaima, space, 
time, ma tter and soul are the six substances They are 
imperishable and eternal by their very nature 2 Each of 
them is a substance but time, matter and souls form an 
infinite number of substances. The characteristic of dhaima 
is motion That of adharma is immobility 3 and that of 
space ( dkdsa) is to make room. The characteristic of time 
is duration, that of soul is the realization of knowledge, 
faith, conduct, austerities, energy and realization of its 
developments Soul {jiva), the inanimate thmgs (ajlva), the 
binding of the sold by Mima, merit {punya), demerit {papa), 
that which causes the soul to be affected by sms {asiava), the 
prevention of sms by watchfulness [samvm a), anndidation 
of Jcarma {kai ma-ksaya) and final deliverance ( moksa) are the 
nme truths 4 The doctrme of nine terms ( navatattva) re¬ 
presents the mam system of Jamism. 5 * * 8 Jiva and ajiva 
comprehend the world of existence as known and experienced. 
The world of life is represented by six classes of living beings, 
whde the movable thmgs are the fire lives, wind lives, and 
those with an organic body. Samvara is the principle of 


1 Uttarddhyayana, XXIII, 81-84 

2 Sutrakrtanga, I, 1,1,1G-10 3 Ibid , I, 1, 2, 3,1, 1, 4, 2 

4 Ibid , XXVIII 14 The actions which lead to the good karma which 

brings peace of mmd are called punya Punya is of various kinds annapunya 
(merit acquired by giving food to the deserving people), punapunya (merit 
acquired by giving water to the thirsty), vastrapunya (merit acquired by giving 
clothes to the poor especially to the monks), layanapunya (merit acquired by 

building or lending a house to a monk), Sayana-punya (merit acquired by 
providing seats and beds), manapunya (merit acquired by thinking good of 

every one), kayapunya (merit acquired by saving a life or rendering service), 
vacanapunya (merit acquired by speaking without hurting anybody’s feelings) 

and namaskarapunya (merit acquired by reverent salutations) There are 
various kinds of papa or sin Jlvahimsd (life slaughter) is the most heinous of 
all the crimes according to Jains Sms are also acquired by speaking falsehood, 
dishonesty, unchastity, covetousness, anger, conceit, attachment and avarice 

8 Gf Utlaradhyayana Sutra, XXVIII, 14 

The nine mam terms of Jainism which became current and widely known 
as early as the time of the Buddha include mjjara and mokklia (Devadaha sutta, 
Majjhima Ntkaya, II, p 214 

‘purananam kammanam tapasa vyantibhava, 
navanam kammanam akarana ayatim anavassavo, 
ayatm anavassavo, kammakkhayo, kammakkhaya 
dukkhakkhayo, dukkhakkhayo, vedanakkhayo, 
vedanakkhaya sabbam dukkham mjjmnam bhamssati ’ 

Here the term mjjvnnam occurs, which implies the idea of mjjara 
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self-control by which the influx of sms is checked. The 
category of Samvaia comprehends the whole sphcic of right 
conduct. Samvaia is an aspect of lapas. 1 Malta is the 
essential point m the teachings of Mahaviia, which is generally 
understood as emancipation. It really means the attain¬ 
ment of the highest state of sanctification by the avoidance 
of pains and miseries of w r oildly life. It is the summvm 
bonum or the state of peifect beatitude as attained. It may 
also mean final deliverance or liberation fiom the fetters of 
worldly life and total annihilation or extinction of human 
passion. 

Faith is pioduccd by natuic (msatga), instruction 
(npade£a), command ( ajiid ), study of the saints, suggestion 
(brga), comprehension of the meaning of the sacied Ioie 
{ablngama), complete couisc of study (in slant), ichgious 
exercise ( knyu ), brief exposition (samkhepa) and lenhtv 
(dhaima) 2 

He who truly understands by a spontaneous eftort of 
his mind the natuic of soul, inanimate things, incut and 
demerit and who puts an end to sms (astaiasamvaia), helie\es 
by natuic. lie who believes the four tiutlis taught by the 
Jmas behoves by natuic. He who believes those tiuths, 
having learnt them fiom somebodj’ else, believes by mstino¬ 
tion. He who has got nd of love, hatred, delusion and 
ignorance, believes by command lie who obtains iighteous- 
ncss by the study of the salt as believes by the study of the 
silt)as. He who knows the sacied loie believes by the coin* 
piehension of the sacred loie. He who understands the tme 
natuic of all substances believes by a (ompleto com sc of 
study. He who smccioly perfoims all duties bv light, 
knowledge, faith, etc. believes by ichgious cxeiciso. lie 
who is not versed m the sacied doctrines belie'cs by brief 
exposition. He who behc'es in the truth of the icahties, 
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believes by reality There is no right conduct without right 
belief, it must be cultivated for obtaining the right iaith; 
righteousness and conduct originate together or righteousness 
precedes conduct. 1 Without right faith there is no right 
knowledge, without right knowledge there is no virtuous 
conduct, without virtues there is no deliverance and without 
deliverance ( moksa) there is no perfection. 2 

Austerities are two-fold: external and internal. By 
knowledge one knows thmgs, by faith one believes m them, 
by conduct one gets freedom from karma and by austerities 
one reaches purity. 3 Great sages whose object is to get rid 
of all mis ery pioceed to perfection having destroyed their 
karma by control and austerities. 

Mahavira has given instructions regarding exertion in 
righteousness. Those who believe m it, accept it, practise 
it, comply with it, study it, and understand it, have obtained 
perfection, enlightenment, deliverance and final beatitude 
He has dealt with the following subjects.— 

(1) Longing foi liberation • By longing for liberation, 
the soul obtains an intense desire of the Law. By an mtense 
desire of the Law, he quickly arrives at an increased longmg 
for liberation. He destroys anger, pride, deceit and greed. 
He becomes possessed of right faith and by the purity of faith, 
he will reach perfection after one birth. 
t (2) Disregard of worldly objects. By disregard of worldly 
'objects, the soul quickly feels disgust for pleasures enjoyed 
by men, gods and animals. He becomes indifferent to all 
objects; thereby he ceases to engage in any undertaking with 
the result that he enters the road to perfection. 

(3) Desire of the Law By the desire of the Law, the soul 
becomes indifferent to pleasures. He abandons the life of 
a householder and as a houseless monk, he puts an end to all 
pains, mental and bodily. 

(4) Obedience to the co-rdigionists and to the guru: By 
obedience to them, the soul obtains discipline. By disciplme 
and avoidance of misconduct he avoids bemg bom as a 
denizen of hell; by devotion to the guru, he obtains truth as 
a good man and gams perfection and beatitude. 

(5) Confession of sins before the guru: By this act the soul 
gets rid of the thorns of deceit, wrong belief, etc. He obtains 
simplicity and annihilates karma. 

(6) Repenting for one's sins to onesdf: By this act the soul 
obtains repentance and becoming indifferent by repentance, 


1 Uttaradhyayana, XXVIII, 29 
3 Ibid , XXVni, 34 


2 Ibid , XXVin, 30 
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ho prepaics for Iiunsclf an ascending scale of virtues by 
winch lie destroys /Mima. 

(7) Repenting foi one's sms before the gum: Ify this act 
the soul obtains humility. He Mill leave off all blamnble 
occupations and apply himself to piaiseworthy callings. 

(8) Monti and intellectual put tty of the' soul • By such 
punty the soul ceases from sinful occupations. 

(9) Adoiahon of the 24. Jinas: By this adoiation tho 
soul nriivcs at puiity of faith. 

(10) Paying revet cnee to the gum. By this act tho soul 
destroys such hat mu as leads to bntli ni loir families. He 
wins the affection oi the people and bungs about gencial 
good-wall. 

(11) By expiation of sms the soul obviates tiansgionions 
of the vows; theicby lie stops the dsnuas oi influx oi sms. 

(12) By a paitxeulai posture of the body ( kdyotsaiga) the 
soul gets lid of past and piesont tiansgressions which i repine 
ptdyasctila (cxpiatoiy ntes). 

(13) By self-denial the soul shuts the doois against the 
dstaras 1 and prevents desnes aiismg m him. 

(14) By ptaises and hymns lie obtains wisdom consisting 
m knowledge, faith and conduct 

(lb) By keeping the tight time he dost toys karma which 
obstructs light, knowledge. 

(10) By pi act using penance he gets lid ol sins and commits 
no transgiessions. 

(17) By begging fotgivcncss he obtains happiness of mind. 

(15) By study he dcstiojs kattna which obstimts ught 
know leiige. 

(19) By thcicntal of the sacicd texts lie obtains destruction 
of kanna and piescives the sacred lore 

(20) By questioning the tcachcts he urines at a ecuuet 
comprehension of the sftlra and its meaning 

(21) By icpctition he lepioduees the sounds oi syllables 
and commits them to mtmoiv. 

(22) By pondetnig on what he has learnt he loon ns the 
Arm hold which the st \on kinds oi latma hu\e upon the soul, 
he shoitens then duiutum and mitigates tlnn powei. 

(23) By rihgiov s dWowr.w <? lie obtains de-4 motion of 
karma, he e\al(s the creed and by exalting the creed he 
nequnes latma loi the iutuie bhs*. 

(21) By the acqui'ihon of snrrul hwuUdge he d»sir«n- 
ignorance 
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(25) By concentration of Ms thoughts lie obtains stability 
of the mind. 

(26) By control lie obtains freedom from sms. 

(27) By austerities be cuts off karma. 

(28) By cutting offlarma be obtains freedom from actions. 

(29) By renouncing 'pleasures be obtains freedom from 
false longing. 

(30) By menial independence be gets rid of attachment. 

(31) By using unfrequented lodgings and beds be obtains 
gupti or conduct. He mil be steady in bis conduct. 

(32) By turning away from the world be mil strive to do 
no bad actions. 

(33) By giving up collections of alms in one district only 
{ekamandalyam aharalearanam) he overcomes obstacles. 

(34) By abandoning articles of use be obtains successful 
study . 

(35) By not talcing forbidden food be ceases to act for tbe 
sustenance of his life. 

(36) By conquering his passions he becomes free from 
passions. 

(37) By renouncing activity be obtains inactivity. By 
ceasing to act, be acquires no new karma. 

(38) By renouncing his body he acquires the pre-eminent 
virtues of the siddhas (perfected ones) 

(39) By shunning company be obtains singleness and 
avoids disputes, quarrels, passions, etc. 

(40) By giving up all food be prevents bis birth many 
times. 

(41) By perfect renunciation be enters tbe final stage of 
pure meditation wherefrom there is no return 

(42) By conforming to the standard of a monk's life he 
obtains ease and will be careful. He will inspire all beings 
with confidence and practise austerities. 

(43) By doing service be acquires karma which bnngs 
about for him tbe name and family name of a Tirthakara. 

(44) By fulfilling all virtues be will not be boro again. 

(45) By freedom from passions be destroys tbe ties of 
attachment and desire. 

(46) By patience be overcomes troubles. 

(4 1 ) By freedom from greed be obtains voluntary poverty. 

(48) By simplicity be will become upnght. 

(49) By humility be will acquire freedom from self- 
conceit. 

(50) By sincerity of mind be will obtain purity of mind. 

(51) By sincerity in religious practice be obtains pro¬ 
ficiency in it. 

13B 
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up no space, and then the soul develops into the real form 

and obtains perfection. 1 , , A . ,. r 

A person hecomes free from sms by abstaining from liie- 
slaughter, falsehood, theft, and sexual indulgence. He be¬ 
comes free from sms by possessing five samUs and three 
guplts , by freedom from passions, by subduing the senses, 
by conquering conceit, and avoiding delusion. 2 

Hurtful acts ( danda) are three-fold as referring to 
thoughts, words and acts. Conceited acts ( gdrava ) are pride of 
nches, of taste and of pleasure or fashion. Delusive acts are 
mdya, mdana and false-behef ( umihyadarsana ). A monk who 
well bears calamities will not be subject to transmigration. He 
who always avoids the four different kinds of praises, passions, 
expressions of the emotions, and of the four meditations, will 
not be subject to transmigration. He who always exerts 
himself with regard to the five vows, the five objects of sense, 
the five samihs and the five actions, will not be subject to 
transmigration. He who always exerts himself with regard 
to the six lesyas, 3 the six kinds of bodies and the six regulai 
functions as eatmg, will not be subject to transmigration. 
He who always exerts himself with regard to the seven rules 
of accepting alms and the seven causes of danger to others, 
will not be subject to transmigration. He who always exerts 
himself with regard to the eight objects of pride, and the ten¬ 
fold Law of the monks, will not be subject to transmigration. 
The eight objects of pride are: caste, family, beauty, etc. 4 

By the teaching of true knowledge, by the avoidance of 
ignorance and delusion, and by the destruction of love and 
hatred one arrives at deliverance which is nothing but bliss 

Obstruction to knowledge is five-fold: (a) obstruction to 
knowledge derived from the sacred books ( sutra ), (6) obstruc¬ 
tion to perception ( abhimbodhika ), (c) obstruction to super¬ 
natural knowledge ( avadhijnana ), (d) knowledge of the 
thoughts of other people ( manalyparydya), (e) the highest, 
unlimited knowledge ( hevala) 8 The following are the different 

1 UltorSdliyayana, XXIX , 73 Every jiva has two bodies, Larmana and 
taijasa, and also a third which may be auddrtka or icuLrcya Every jfaa, save 
and except a Perfected One, forms round it through its karma a body which is 
caned its karmana body and another invisible body, iaijasa, which at its death 
will enable it toassume a new form These two unseen bodies are indestructible 
f, Stevenson, Reart of Jainism, p 206 Cf the Brahmamcal conception of 
the athula (gross), suhfma. (subtle, or also called hnga) and Larana bodies assumed 
by the eoul 

a Uitaradhyayana, XXX 

a Le&ya is said to be that by means of which the soul is tinted with merit 
and dement It arises from yoga or La$aya 

4 Cf SutraTqrtanga, II, 2,17 

* The fef t fand of knowledge corresponds to what the Buddhists call 
Sutamayapanna, the second kind to what they call cintamayapanna, the third 
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blue lesya, has the colour of the blue aiolea ( Jonma-ajoka) 
having red flowers. The grey lesya has the colour of the 
flower of aiasl (.Linum usitatissimum) having blue flowers. 
The red lesya has the colour of veimilion. The yellow lesya 
has the colour of orpiment. The white lesya has the colour 
of conch-shell. The taste of the black lesya is more bitter 
than that of tumbaha (Lagenana vulgaris). The taste of 
the blue lesya is more pungent than black pepper and dry 
gmger. The taste of grey lesya is more pleasant than that 
of ripe mango. The degrees of the leiyas are three or nine or 
twenty-seven or eighty-one or two hundred and forty-three 
Each of these degrees is three-fold* low, middle and high 
A man who acts on the impulse of the five sms, who commits 
cruel acts, who is wicked and mischievous, develops the black 
lesya,. A monk who has anger, ignorance, hatred, wickedness, 
deceit, greed, carelessness, love of enjoyment, etc., develops 
the blue lesya. A man who is dishonest m words and acts, 
a heretic, a deceiver, a thief, etc., develops the grey lesya. 
A man who is humble, well-disciplmed, restrained, free from 
deceit, who loves the law, develops the red lesya. A man 
who controls himself, who is attentive to his study and 
duties, develops the yellow lesya. A man who controls 
himself, who abstains from constant thinking about his 
misery, who is free from passion, who is calm, and who 
subdues his senses, develops the white lesya The black, 
blue and grey leiyas are the lowest lesyas, through them the 
soul is brought into miserable courses of life The red, 
yellow and white lesyas are the good leiyas, through them 
the soul is brought into happy courses of life In the first 
and last moment of all these lesyas, when they are joined 
with the soul, the latter is not bom mto a new existence. 1 

Things without life are: (1) possessing form, and (2) form¬ 
less. There are ten lands of formless things, eg. dkarma, 
adharma, space, division, time, etc. 2 Dhaima, adharma and 
space are ever without beginning and end. The four lands 
of things possessing form are compound thmgs, their divisions, 
their indivisible parts and atoms. Subtile thmgs occur all 
over the world. Living beings are of two lands, those still 
belonging to the samsdra, and the perfected souls. The 
perfected souls have no visible form They are developed 
into knowledge and faith and they possess paramount 
happiness. Living beings are of two lands; movable and 
immovable. The earth-hves are of two lands, subtile and 
gross The subtile earth is but of one land as there is no 


1 Uttaradhyayana, XXXV 


2 Ibid , XXXVI 
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Mahavira, those who hold this view do not understand that 
t hin gs depend partly on fate and partly on human exertion. 
The doctnne of the ahriyaiadins 1 augments the misery oi 
worldly existence. He who intends to kill a living being, 
but does not do it by his bodily act. and he who unknowingly 
THllg one, both are affected by that act. There are three 
ways of committing sins. by one’s own action, by commission, 
and by approval of the deed. One reaches Isinaria by the 
purity of heart. The world is boundless. In this world 
living beings suffer individually for their deeds. A learned 
or a virtuous man will be punished for his deed when he is 
given to actions of deceit !SIen who are drowned in lust 
and addicted to pleasures will be deluded for want of control. 
One should exert and control oneself and follow the command¬ 
ments proclaimed by the Arhais (the elect). Heroes of faith 
who do not co mmi t sins, and exert themselves anght, who 
subdue anger and fear, will never kill living beings. A worthy 
and wise man should be careful in this world. He who has 
entered the road leading to the destruction of Ijarma , who 
controls his mind, speech, and body, who has given up his 
possessions and relations, should walk about subduing his 
senses. A sage beam pleasant and unpleasant things. He 
also bears three lands of calamities arising from beasts, men 
and gods. He does not fear for his life A wise man should 
not quarrel, should possess right conduct, should be guarded 
in his words and thoughts. He should adopt for his welfare 
the best and the highest law proclaimed in this world by the 
Jma. A person should look at beatitude as the end m view. 
Virtuous men regard pleasures as equal to diseases. The 
unhappy suffer again and agam from delusion. When 
calamity befalls a man or the end of his life draws near, he 
must go. The wise believes that there is nothing to protect 
him. All living beings owe their present form of existence 
to their own futrma. The wicked suffering latent misery err 
about in the circle of births, subject to birth, old age and 
death. One should not kill living beings in the three-fold 

1 Both ilahavira and Buddha declared themselves as Jnyavddins or up¬ 
holders of the doctrine of action The doctnne of action -which Ilahavira 
taught makes men conscious of their responsibibtv for all their acts, mental 
vocal or "bodily. This doctnne has also awakened the consciousness’ that 
salvation is not a gift of favonr hut an attainment within human possibilitv 
In the teachings of ilahavira Myavdda is sharply distinguished from olnyaidda 
(doctnne of non-action), ajndnaidda (scepticism) and hnayatada (formalism), 
precisely as in the words of the Buddha Buddhism has been promulgated as 
a fonn otf.nyatSda or -Jarmavlda In ordeT to amve at a correct understanding 
Ox the doctrinal significance of Inyacada in Jainism it is neeessarv not onlv to 
see how it has been distinguished from abnyaiSda, ajnanaiada and vinauaiada 
but also from other types of J-riyavada 
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way (by thoughts, woids, and acts), being intent on spin! uni 
welfare and abstaining from sms 1 

A wise man should licit her himself commit violence nor 
Older otlieis to do so nor consent to the -violence done by 
somebody else. A clever man should not he defiled by sin 
’All beings are fond of life, like ploasuie, hate pam.*shun 
'destruction, and desnc to live. To all life is dear. 2 The 
clever one who adopts the tiue faith stands m the light 
place. The world is giently tioubled by -women lie is 
called a hero who is not vexed by the haidslnps caused by 
control. The heio does not tolerate discontent and lust*; 
he is not careless, he is not attached to the objects of the 
senses. A sage -who adopts the life of wisdom should tieat 
his gross body 1 oughty. lie who has light intuition uses 
mean and lough food. A -wise man who knows the woild 
and has cast off the idea ol the woild should pnidently 
conquer the impediment to righteousness. Giving up ail 
gaiety, cncumspect, and lestramed, one should lend .1 religious 
life. The hbciated conquers wrath, pnde, deceit, and gieed 
He who conquers one passion, conquers many and he who 
conqueis many, conquers one. A wise man should avoid 
love, haticd, delusion, bnth, death, hell, animal existence, 
anger, pride, deceit, and greed. For the hbciated thoic is 
no passage from bnth to bnth. The gicntcst temptation 
m tins woild is woman. When strongly vexed by the in¬ 
fluence of the senses he should mortify himself, stand uptight, 
wander fiom village to village, take no food at all, and with¬ 
draw Ins mind fiom women. The sell is the knowei oi e.x- 
pcrieneer and the knowei is the self. Some who eml»i«c»‘ 
the law will practise it, being eaieful about its outwaid 
signs, not giving way to worldhness, but being thin Qmttnur 
all worldhness. one should hem all disagieeable feeling bnmj 
possessed of the light view (sajnyaJ-dar'ami) 3 Those who 
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deserve to be called fools, are bom again and again. The 
learned, wise, and steadfast hero will always be victorious 
in right faith. A samt with right intuition, who cherishes 
compassion for the world, should preach, spread smd praise 
the faith, knowing the sacred law (vedavid) He should 
proclaim it among those who exert themselves, not neglecting 
tranquillity, indifference, patience, liberation, punty, up¬ 
rightness, gentleness, and freedom from worldly cares. 
One should preach the law of the mendicants to all kinds 
of creatures. A man who exerts himself is of a steady mind 
without attachment, unmoved by passion; having no worldly 
desires he should live the life of an ascetic. The noble ones 
having impartially preached the law, those who are awakened, 
should not wish for pleasure. One who is free from passions 
is self-controlled, knowing birth in the upper and nether 
regions One who is free from desire, cherishes piety. 

The first great vow of the Jams is abstmence from killing 
living beings. 1 A Jam is careful m his walk. He searches 
into his mind and speech. He is careful in laying down his 
utensils of begging. He eats and drinks after proper in¬ 
spection. The second great vow is avoidance of falsehood. 2 
A Jam speaks after deliberation He comprehends and 
renounces anger, greed, fear, and mirth. The third great 
vow is avoidance of theft 3 A Jam begs after deliberation 
for a limited space. He consumes his food and drink with 
the permission of his superior. He who has taken possession 
of some space should always take possession of a lrnuted part 
of it and for a fixed tune. 4 He should constantly have his 
grant renewed He may beg for a limited ground from his 
eo-rehgiomsts after deliberation. The next vow is avoidance 
of sensual pleasures. 6 He should not continually discuss 
topics relating to women. He should not eat and dnnk too 
much. He should not drink liquor or eat highly seasoned 
dishes. 0 He should not occupy a bed or a couch belonging to 
women The last great vow is freedom from possessions 7 

thing as sacrifice, etc (Gf Saleyyaka Suita, Majjhima, I, pp 285ff) There 
cannot he right faith unless there is a clear pre-perception of the moral, intel¬ 
lectual or spiritual situation which is going to arise Right faith is that form 
of faith which is only a stepping stone to knowledge {panfid) It is the faith, 
or conviction acquired by a Budd his t stream-attainer ( sotapanna) who is sure 
to reach the goal 

1 Gf the first precept of the Buddhists, pdndtipatd-verumani 

2 Gf Mus&vadd-veramarii of the Buddhists 

3 Gf Admnaddna veramani 

^ This is known in Theravada Buddhism as mganthupoaatho, Anguitara, 

1; ZUD 

6 Gf Buddhist Abrahmacanya-veramani, 

6 Gf Suramerayamajjappamadafthanaveramarii 

7 Gf Buddhist Jataruparajatapapiggahana veramani 
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If a living being Math lii.s ears hems agreeable or disagreeable 
sounds, 1 lie should not be attached to them Tf he until his 
eyes sees agiceable 01 disagreeable fonns, he should not 
be attached to them. If lie with his nose smells agieeable 
or disagiccable smells, he should not be attached to them 2 
If he until a tongue tastes agiceable 01 disagiccable things, 
he should not be attached to them. Tf he until an oigan of 
feeling feels agiceable or disagieenblc touches, he should not 
be attached to them. 3 

Theie arc five stnmtis and tlnee guphb ulneh (onslitute 
eight means of self-eontioH The saimlut* me the following 

(1) going by paths, trodden b^- men, beasts, eaits, etc , and 
looking carefulty so as not to cause the death of lmng being-', 

(2) gentle, sweet and righteous speech; (.3) iccemng nhm in 
a manner to avoid foity-tuo faults, (4) receiving and Keeping 
things necessary for lehgious exeiciscs, and (5) pnfoinung 
the operation of natuie m an unficquented place The tlnee 
gupits* aie the following* (1) pi eventing mind fiom sensual 
pleasures by engaging it m contemplation, study. ot( , (2) 
preventing the tongue fiom saying bad thing 1 ' by a \ou of 
silence; and (3) putting the body in an immo\nble post me. 
The walking of a u ell-disciplined monk should be pine in 
lebjiect to the ends, time, load and efioit. Knowledge, faith 
and right conduct aie the ends; the time is daytime; the road 
excludes bad ways; the effoit is four-fold as icgaids substnwe, 
space, time, and condition of mind A well disciplined monk 
should woik carefully. He should avoid nngei. pnde, deu it, 
gieed, laughter, feai, loquacity and slaiuUi. He should u<-‘ 
blameless and concise speech at the light tune, lie should 
avoid uhile begging faults m tin search, in the re<«*i\mg. and 
m the use of tlnee things, namely* food, lodging, and tie* 
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articles of use. There are sixteen Udgama dosas (inherent 
faults) by which food becomes unfit for a Jam monk, e.g. 
the fault inherent in food which a layman has prepared for 
religious mendicants, the fault in a kind of food which a 
layman has prepared for a particular monk, the food which 
has been prepared for festivities, which has been reserved for 
a monk, when he has to open locks before he gets at the food, 
when a monk calls vhile the dinner is being cooked, and for 
Ins sake more food is put m the pot which is on the fire, etc. 1 
There are ten faults m receiving, e.g when a monk accepts 
alms from a frightened layman (i Sanhita), when the food is 
soiled by animate or inanimate matter (■ mrahsita ), when a 
layman mixes up pure with impure food [unmifrita), etc. A 
zealous monk should wipe the thing after having inspected 
it with his eyes, then he should take it up or put it down. 
Excrements, urine, saliva, mucus, and uncleanhness of the 
body should be disposed of in the way described. In a 
place neither frequented nor seen by others, which offers 
no obstacles to self-control, which is not covered with grass 
or leaves, which is spacious, in such a place he should leave 
his excrements, etc. 2 There are: (1) truth, (2) untruth, 
(3) a mixture of truth and untruth, and (4) a mixture of what 
is not true and what is not untrue. A zealous monk should 
prevent lus mind from desires for the misfortune of somebody 
else, from thoughts on acts which cause misery to living 
beings and from thoughts on acts which cause their destruc¬ 
tion In standing, sitting, lying down, jumping, going and 
in the use of his organs, a zealous monk should prevent his 
mind from intimating evil desires, etc. These are the samiti-s 
for the practice of the religious life and guphs foi the preven¬ 
tion of everything sinful 

The correct behaviour of monks consists in ten posts: 
aiaiyilxi is required when a monk leaves a room for some 
urgent business; na.ised.hiLi asking permission to enter a 
place; apncchana or asking the superior’s permission for what 
he is to do himself; pratipricchand, asking permission for 
what somebody else is to do; chandana or placing at the 
disposal of other monks the things one has got; icchakdra 


1 Of JJiglta, I, p 166 . na ehi-hhadantil.o, na-httha-bbadanUho, rtabht- 

hatam na uddissa-lMtam na mmanlanam sadiyati So na J.umbhi-mulM pah- 
ganhdti, na Lolopi-muLhd paltganhalt, na elalamanlaram na dandamantaram 
na mmalamantaram, na dvinnam bhuRjatnananam, na gabbhintya na payamdnaya 
na punsanlaragataya, na eamhithsv, na yattha sa upatfhito holi, na yattha 
mall hxlM eanda-sandacdrini, na tnaccham, na matnsam, na Buram, na merayam, 
na Ihusodal am pnait 

2 Uilaradh , XXXV, 17, 18, cf Acaranga, H, 10, c f Pah Vmaya Pitala, 

hi, 3o 
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carrying out one’s intention by oneself or somebody else; 
milhydJcdra, blaming oneself for sms committed; fa! lift Id) a, 
assenting to make a promise; abhyuttJidna, using up fiom one's 
seat as a mark of respect for those who desei ve it, and vpasam- 
pad, placing oneself under another teacher. 1 

A worthy monk should have no intercom sc with women 
considering the consequences. He should a\oid them 
Those who have mtoicourse with women, have ceased to 
practise meditation. 2 One should not mind the entieaties 
of women, but abstain fiom their fncndship and company. 
The pleasures which are derived thciefiom are causes of 
blamablc actions. A vise and learned monk w hose soul 
is in a pure condition ( Ichyd) will abstain fiom doing woik foi 
others; 3 he will bear all troubles m thoughts, woids and 
actions. 

A virtuous monk should never keep company with the 
wicked. He should not stay m the house of a household! i 
except by constiamt. He should obey and sene a wis-e 
and pious teacher If beaten he should not. be angi \. With 
placid mind he should bear eveiytlnng. 

A true monk should not say that this is ineiitonous 
and this is not mei itonous. He should guard Ins soul, bung 
his senses undci his eontiol and put a stop to the eurient ol 
the mmmut. He should be fiee from sms. He is entitled 
to expound the puie, complete and unparalleled law Jh* 
should tiy to reach beatitude 

If a monk is attached to vanities and makes his monk¬ 
hood a means of sustenance, he will suffei again and again 1 
A monk who is eloquent, who has biurht ideas and po-sessrs 
high intellect, has purified Ins soul. He should combat 
pride of genius, pude of sanctity, pride of birth/ 1 and pride 
of good living. A monk liaMiig conquered n\er**ion to eontiol 
and delight m sensual objects, should silent 1\ i<p'*at to 
himself, a man must come and go according to hi 1 ' own 
htntua alone. The pious aie not given to blam ible sudul 
pi net ices. A\oiding all evils, monks should without cm* 
banassment and passion pi each the law. 

A monk who complies with the rules foi tin* »/ ,1 ‘ 
lcgaids postuies, lying down, ‘•ittuig and exertion, who *s 
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thoroughly acquainted with the samitis and guptis, should 
explain each single point of conduct. He should not allow 
himself to be influenced by pleasant sounds He snoiua 
persevere m control. A novice who has not mastered the 
law does not know the law, but he will know it afterwards 
through the words of the Jmas. A well-conducted monk 
will explain the conduct of the virtuous. A monk by hearing 
the desired truth, gets bright ideas and becomes a clever 
teacher, desiring the highest good and practising austerity 
he will obtain final liberation. Those, who having investi¬ 
gated the law, are awakened and they put an end to mundane 
existence. They do not conceal the truth or falsify it. They 
do not cherish desire for fame A monk should be honest 
and fearless He should expound the syadvada, 1 he should 
use permitted land of speech and should be impartial and 
wise. He should utter pure speech which is m accordance 
with the creed of the Jmas. He should well learn the sacred 
text, endeavour to teach the creed and should not speak 
unduly long He should deliver faithfully what he has 
learnt He should not pervert or render obscure the truth. 

A monk who does not act nor kill, who is free from anger, 
pride, deceit and greed, who is calm and happy, will never 
entertain such wish that after his departure from the world 
he will become a god or a perfected samt s He does no 
actions arising from sinful causes, nor has them done by 
another person nor does he consent to another donig them 
A monk should not take food or drmk when he knows that 
a householder to satisfy him or for the sake of a co-rehgionist 
has brought it One should eat when it is time for eating, 
seek cover when it is time for seeking cover and sleep when 
it is time for sleeping. When a monk preaches the law he 
should preach it indefatigably for no other motive than the 
annihilation of karma. Such a monk searches the law, 
knows the law and endeavours to gam liberation He knows 
and renounces action and worldly occupation, he is free from 
passion, possesses the saimtis, bemg wise, virtuous, and 
liberated, living on low food, desiring to get to the shore of 
the samsdra f ulfillin g the general and particular virtues. 


Vide B C Law, Mghavtra His Life and Teachings , pp 72ff Syadvada 
consists of seven nayas or viewpoints from which assertions are made as to 
truth According to the doctrine of Syadidda there are seven forms of meta¬ 
physical propositions and all contain the word sydl, e g syad ash sarvam, syad 
ndsti sarvam~syat means ‘may be’ and it is explained as Kathamcit (somehow) 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol 7, p 468 

2 Samyutta, IV, p 180, Ang , IV, p 461 dcio va bhatissann dcian- 
nataro vati 
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A monk abstains from the five cardinal sins, slnughtci 
of living beings, etc. He does not clean Jus teeth with a 
tooth brush, lie does not accept perfumes, emetics and 
collyrium. Such a monk does not act nor kill; he is free 
from anger, pride, deceit and giecd; he is calm and happy. 
He is well controlled and restiamed, avoids and icnouneos 
sms, is not active but careful and thoioughty vise. 

A monk, who has achieved his religious perfection 
through the instruction of the Awakened One and stands 
firm m it, who guaids himself in the tlnee-fold way with 
regard to thoughts, words and acts, and who possesses the 
things requisite for crossing the immense ocean of existence, 
may preach the law’. 

A monk or a nun on a bcgging-lom should not accept 
as alms whatever heibs they recognize. He 01 she should 
accept things which are pmc and acceptable. He oj she 
should not accept food which has been picpaied foi Biah- 
mins, guests, beggais, etc. He or she should not accept food 
which docs not belong to the giver, lie or she may accept 
food fioin noble families, distinguished families, and lojnl 
families. He or she should not attend any festive entei- 
tainmcnt. He or she should not accept such food of which 
he or she has sonic doubts m his or hei mind. A monk or 
a nun desnous of cntenng the abode of a householder should 
not do so when they see that the milch cows aie being milked, 
or the food is being cooked, and that it is not jet distnlnited 

A monk oi a nun on a begging tom should not nuept 
flattened giains, grains containing such chafl. 

A mendicant should not stay in halting place*-, gulden 
houses, family houses and monasteiios, winch air ninth 
frequented by fellow-ascetics. 

A monk shall not beg pointing with a finger at the house¬ 
holder 01 moving him with a finger, thioatenmg oi scr.it< lung 
him with a finger, praising oi cursing him 1 

He oi she should speak with prevision : 

If a single mendicant borrows for a short time a tob< 
fiam nnothei mendicant, the ownet of it should not i ike t ikIi 
a lobe foi himself nor should he give it to somrborh »!*•< 

A monk oi a nun should not make coloured dotlu < colour)'^ 
oi colour colourless clothes 

The dam tides of conduct anti detorimi. agret mg m tlmr 
essential features with the Buddhist rul« s. were l»rv>*db »♦* d 
upon on refill considerations and keen obst nations.* 
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The foregoing exposition of the principles of Jainism 
may be made more explicit m the light of Umasvati’s Tatt- 
varthadhigamasutra . According to TJmasvati, right belief, 
right knowledge, and right conduct constitute the path to 
liberation and they are called three gems in Jainism Each 
of them can be considered in its three-fold aspect, e.g. the 
subject, the object and the means. In right belief there is 
the believer, that which is believed, and the means of believing. 
Tn right knowledge there is the knower, the known and the 
means of knowmg In right conduct there is the pursuer 
of conduct, conduct itself and the means of conducting 
The right belief is the basis upon which the other two rest. 
It is the cause and right knowledge is the effect. Right 
conduct is caused by right knowledge and implies both right 
knowledge and right belief 

The five kinds of knowledge are: Knowledge through the 
mstrumentahty of sense, knowledge derived from the study 
of scriptures, direct knowledge of matter within the limits 
of time and space, direct knowledge of others’ thoughts, 
and perfect knowledge. 

The five kinds of conduct 1 are. Equanimity, recovery 
of equanimity after a downfall, pure and absolute non-mjury, 
all but entire freedom from passion, and ideal and passionless 
state. 

Right belief, right knowledge, right conduct, and right 
austerities are called the diddhanas. 

The right belief is the belief or conviction m thmgs 
ascertamed as they are. 3 Samyakdarsana is of two kinds. 
(1) beliefwith attachment, the signs of which are the following • 
calmness (pradama), fear of mundane existence in five cycles 
of wandermgs (sdmvega), substance ( dravya ), place {ksetra), 
time (kola), thought activity (bhava), and compassion towards 
all living beings {anukampa ), and (2) belief without attach¬ 
ment (the purity of the soul itself) 

The right belief is attamed by intuition, acquisition 
of knowledge from external sources It is the result of 
subsidence ( upamma ), destruction-subsidence ( ksayopadama) 
and destruction of right belief deludmg Icarmas (dajsana 
mohanlya kaima). 

Right belief is not identical with faith. It is reasoned 
knowledge. Adlugarm is knowledge which is derived from 
intuition, external sources, e.g. precepts and scriptures. It 
is attamed by means of pra/m&na and naya. Pramdna is 


1 Of Sutrahrtunga, 1,1, 4,10-13 
® Of Uttaradhyayana Sutra, XXVHI, 28,29. 
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npon the earth; undertaking to do by one’s own hand what 
should be done by others; admiration of hurtful or unrighteous 
thing; proclaiming sins of others; misinterpreting the scrip¬ 
tural injunctions which we do not want to follow; disrespect 
to scriptural injunctions out of vice or laziness; expressing 
delight in other’s misdeeds; trying to persevere in one’s 
attachment to worldly belongings; deceitful disturbance of 
someone’s right knowledge and faith; praising actions due 
to wrong belief; not renouncing what ought to be renounced. 

The causes of bondage {[bandha ) are the following: (1) 
wrong belief; (2) perverse belief; (3) doubt, scepticism; (4) 
veneration; (5) wrong belief caused by ignorance; and (6) 
inborn error. 

The ten virtues are the following: forgiveness {uttama 
L-samd), humility {uttama mdrdaw ), honesty {uttama arjaia), 1 
purity ( vttama savca), truthfulness {uttama satya), restraint 
( uttama, somyama), austerities {uttama tapa), renunciation 
{uttama tyaga), selflessness {uttama akincanya), and chaste 
life {uttama braTimacarya). 

Twelve meditations 2 are the meditations on transitori¬ 
ness, helplessness, mundaneness, loneliness, separateness, im- 
punty, inflow, stoppage, relinquishment, universe, rarity of 
right path and nature of right path. 


1 Ullama urjatxt — A.tjai<i has been understood by some as that simplicitv 
vhich is opposed to cunningness. 

2 Cf Buddhist aeubha-bhavand, Yinaya, HI, p 68, on nnpurrtv, Ytsuddhi- 

magga (PTS ), I, 84ff, 17Sff * 
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KeSava, 144 
Kevalanana, 106 
Kuruta§tra, 82 
TChndrlakapatha. 14 
KirataSj 59 
Kosala, 74 
Kr?na-Yasudeva, 48 
Rumarakassapa, 74 
Kuruka, 67 
Kumya, 36, 72 
KuSavati, 85 
Ku^inara, 44 

Lakkhanapathakas, 69 
Lalitanstara, 28 
Lesyas, 123,126,197,198 
Licchavis, 72 

Madura, 40, 52 
Magadha, 37 
Magabatitthakhetta, 85 
Mahanadl, 146 
Mahamddesa, 14 
Mahamsltha, 88 

Mahavira, 13,14,17, 31, 36, 47,101, 
117,192, 200 
Makkhali Gosala, 22 
Mallas, 72 
Manahparyaya, 106 
Mankhaliputta Gosala, 37 
Mathura, 52, 91,170 
MarudevI, 97 
Malavas, 59 
Matanga-Jataka, 109 
Mitavada, 26 
Mithda, 39,139,175 
Monyaputta, 37 
Mount Revata, 48 
Mount Satninjaya, 49, 53 
Mount Yipula, 53 
Murandas, 59 

Xakkhattavijja, 72 
Kandi-sutra, 28,104 
Nagakomaras, 57 
Nagarjuna, 177 
Nalanda, 43,102 
Kami, 139 
Nastikya, 75 
Natyasastras, 76 
Nayadhammakahao, 38 
Neminatha, 98,179 
Niddesa, 30 
Nirayavalisutra, 


Nirmitavada, 26 
Nirvana, 17 
Nisltha, 88 
Nrtyamarga, 25 


Ovavaiyasuya, 67 

PaesI, 27 
Pablavas, 59 
Panhavagaranaim, 57 
Pamtabhumi, 102 
Pannavana, 78, 82 
Paramanuvada, 34 
Panbrajakas, 69 
Pasenadi, 74, 77 
Palita, 145 
Pandu, 51 
Papa, 159,190 
Papa, 102 
ParSva, 75, 99 
Par§vanatbatirtha, 177 
Patabputra, 176 
Pava, 44 
Payasi, 27, 74, 77 
Pundamjjutti, 6 
Polasapura, 37, 53 
Prajnapana, 82 
Pra§na-vyakaranani, 57 
Pratikramanasutra, 133 
Pratisthanapura, 185 
Pudgala, 34 
Puggalapannatti, 67 
Pubndras, 59 
Punnabhadda, 47 
Punya, 159,190 
Purana Kassapa, 22 
Pu§padanta, 3 

Raivataka, 181 
Ratnavahapura, 175 
Radhas, 14 
Rajagrha, 53, 54,102 
Rajaprainlya, 74 
Rajimati, 144,145 
Rayagiha, 82 
Rayapasenaijja, 32, 74 
Rayapasenaiya, 5, 74 
Rsabha, 97 

Sakas, 59 

I ^Sam avayamga, 28 

T^^Javayanga, 28 
»^MJ21,130,166,203, 206 
4sjS&n^gnp«avada, 26 






